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THE BROWN MOTH 



CHAPTER I 

THB LONG NIGHT 



LOLA EABGO came drifting down 
Avenue. She was utterly miserable. 
I And the desolation of this stretch of the 
avenue while it didn't frighten her, filled her with 
dismay much as would a vast room which was 
dark and empty. 

Great walls on either side dwarfed her, shut 
her in — great lofty expanses of vacant windows 
stared down on her. For these were the depart- 
ment stores which ten years before, five years be- 
fore, huge and bloated, had gloried in their 
prosperity and reared their bulk arrogantly in 
the belief that they would for ever constitute New 
York's shopping centre. But despite their solid- 
ity the restless city like a wave rushing on had 
left theih standing here, deserted fortresses of a 
trade which had vanished. Only here and there 
a story was occupied by a manufacturer of uni- 
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formSy contracted for during the late war, and 
across the street one entire building was used as 
a hospital. But the need which had forced these 
into use had ceased in November. They^ too, 
would vanish. 

Out of the black oblong of a doorway stepped 
a man. He had caught a glimpse of the girl's 
face — white, unhappy and lovely — as she hur- 
ried toward him. 

But Lola veered past him. 

Btill she was not afraid. She simply felt an 
aversion, a loathing of this shadow which 
stretched out a hand to detain her. She was 
used to his kind. And so she swept by him with- 
out looking at him, not even caring enough to 
hasten her footsteps. 

But the incident deepened her disgust with the 
evening, with herself, with life in general. 

She had quarrelled with Dan again and they 
had not gone to the movies as they had planned. 
Instead of that, instead of the warm, shadowy in- 
timacy of the movies where they would have sat 
side by side, shpulder touching shoulder, sharing 
together the pictured flavour of romance and the 
exquisite roi^gh and tumble humour of Charlie 
Chaplin while the music of the orchestra wrapped 
them closer in a soothing, invisible bondage — 
instead of that, Dan had turned on his heel and 
left her cold at Twenty-third Street. 
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'^ You got to marry me, Lollie/' he had said, his 
hand tightening desperately on her arm. '^I 
can't stand it this way, kid. Honest I can't 
It gets me ! " 

And she had answered as she had answered a 
hundred times that they couldn't be married and 
live on the twenty dollars a week which Dannie 
made as assistant bookkeeper with a firm of 
wholesale grocers. They could barely live on the 
thirty-eight dollars a week they'd have if she 
went on working and they pooled their earnings. 
But he wouldn't consent to have her go on work- 
ing. 

" Why, Dan, it can't be done ! " she had said 
flippantly — but it was the dull ache within her 
that warned her to say it flippantly. "Don't 
you read your papers? Haven't you seen what 
prices are? I thought maybe when the war was 
over prices would come down. But they haven't 
come down a bit. Not a bit ! Bread's ten cents 
a loaf; milk's sixteen cents a quart. We 
wouldn't even have enough money to live in a 
decent flat. And I'm not going to live in the 
slums again. Not me! I've had enough slums 
for one life time. Look at Myrtle and Tom since 
they've been married — especially since their 
kid's come. I couldn't stand it, Dan. 'I know 
now I couldn't. I'd light out some fine day just 
as I lit out from pa's flat. I'd leave you some 
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" Sure, I (lid, r>aiHii(\ Wliai 
I'm male of? Do you thiuk Tm 
I'd of promised you anything tb 
when you went off whether I'c 
again." 

" When I got back, Lollie, and 
from the army an' all, you seemec 
see me. I thought — I thought < 
all right an' we'd get married rig 
" Sure, I was glad to see you. . 
there when you were away I thoii 
could get married when you got I 
I)ers were full of the great thing 
going to do for the boys when t 
Why I can remember how fine I fel 
how the ex-soldiers were going to m 
of America, how the future belonge 
lot of stuff like that. But then 1( 
got back, what a hard time you hs 
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^^ No, it's just the same kind of a job yon had 
when you went away, isn't it, Dannie? " 

^^ I get three dollars a week more, LoUie." 

^* Yeh, but what's three dollars a week more ! 
Tou'd need ten dollars a week more to make up 
for the difference in liying costs, Dannie." 

^'Twenty dollars a week ain't to be sneezed 
at, kid. I know a lot of fellers who don't make 
that much. You might take a chance on it, 
LoUie. I'm bound to get more soon." 

^^ No, we can't take a chance on twenty dollars 
a week, Dan. Now if I went on working — ^" 

" I won't have my wife working. What would 
everybody say? They'd say I couldn't support 
you. Besides it's sorter nice to think of you at 
home waiting for me with a nice little hot supper 
ready — " 

*' Yeh, a nice little hot supper that we haven't 
got the money to pay for. No, Dan, we can't 
take a chance on twenty per." 

'^You don't care enough for me, Lollie. 
That's the truth of the matter." 

" Sure, I care for you, Dannie." 

And care for him she did. She could not un- 
derstand why she cared for him so much. She 
had no respect for him. She could have no re- 
spect for a man who made only twenty dollars a 
week and whose prospects of making more de- 
spite his optimism were so slight. 
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Lola worshipped success. She sometimes 
thought with a certain feeling of guilt that she 
wouldn't care what a man was so long as he was 
able, clever and successful. She liked to read 
in the newspapers and magazines about the 
careers of conspicuously successful men — how 
one had been a grocery clerk and now controlled 
a chain of a thousand shops; how another had 
risen from brakeman on a railroad to its presi- 
dency. And she often thought of her own em- 
ployer, William B. Ogden, whom she had seen 
only at a distance. William B. Ogden had been 
a machinist in a New England shop and now he 
was the head of the big trade paper publishing 
concern where she was an obscure worker. 

Such tales of achievement sent a glow over her. 
She read them, she listened to them, breathlessly. 
What stories of love and passion were to some 
girls these snatches of biography were to her. 
And she wanted to be a success herself. She 
strove to perfect herself in her stenography and 
typewriting. After all, it was the only avenue 
of expression that seemed open to her. She 
timed herself at typewriting. She went over 
each finished letter studiously alert for mistakes. 
She let no doubtful word pass without consult- 
ing the small dictionary that formed an integral 
part of her office equipment. And her typing 
was becoming so beautiful, her spacing so exact 
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that her letters charmed the eye. They had the 
quality of a thing supremely well done. 

Yes, she was willing to plan and work and 
save. . . . 

But Dan wasn't willing. He wanted always 
to satisfy his immediate needs — that was all. 
He was extravagant. He spent, as the saying 
goes, most of his money on his back. He wanted 
to dress like a sport. When suits with pinched 
in w^aists were the thing Dan had to have one; 
when shoes with cloth tops were the rage along 
Broadway Dan had to have those too. Without 
them he couldn't be happy. 

** Gee, I wish I could have a pair of shoes like 
them ! " he had often said to Lola pointing to a 
pair displayed in a shop window or, "Gee, I 
wish I could have one of them velour hats. 
They're swell ! " 

He didn't rest until he did have them. Once, 
she knew, he had pawned the gold watch which 
had come to him from his father in order to get 
a light tan overcoat with a light brown velvet 
collar. 

It was always little things like these he wanted 
— never anything big, never anything really 
worthwhile — just clothes and dinners at restau- 
rants and tickets to the theatre. 

Marriage wasn't going to change him. 

At least, marriage wasn't going to change his 
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wants. It was going to make him snrlj, dis- 
gruntled, dissatisfied because after marriage he 
couldn't gratify all these fancies. These petty 
little fancies. 

YeSy Lola knew her Dan. 

But because she knew him so well, not respect- 
ing him at all; she couldn't understand why he 
had such power over her. Why, at times, she even 
despised him for his lack of accomplishment, his 
total lack of any worthy ambition. But when 
his warm hand grasped her arm it was as if her 
flesh became fluid, melted beneath his touch . . . 
he could persuade her to anything. Almost any- 
thing. When he looked into her eyes she. forgot 
all his drawbacks, his follies, his weaknesses. 

But now they had quarrelled again. 

Instead of the warm, pulsating intimacy of 
the movies where sitting side by side their very 
blood seemed to throb into each other's veins 
here she was alone headed towards her hall bed- 
room in Fifteenth Street. 

As she approached her own street the lights 
of Fourteenth Street flashed before her. Here 
at last was an oasis of light. It cheered her. 
It was like emerging from a tunnel. 

Then suddenly she forgot the bitter wind and 
the patches of grey snow that lay tumbled and 
rutted along the gutters. 

A florist's window assailed her. 
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Splashes of pink! Splashes of red! Solid 
masses of glorious colour! Beneath cunningly 
arranged lights carnations bloomed so that one 
could almost smell their spicy sweetness. Boses, 
delicate and fragile of petal, each petal curved 
back ever so slightly to show the more delicate 
shade within, hung proud and aloof above the 
mouths of long crystal vases. Violets clung to- 
gether in deep purple clusters. 

Lola stopped. She drew close to the window. 
She could not seem to tear herself away. She 
drew in great breaths as if through the implaca- 
ble glass she could absorb some of the f n^grance 
of the flowers but her breath simply clouded the 
window so that the beauty of the flowers was 
blurred into blots of colour. Presently her eyes 
caught a sign " Special Today — Violets — 75^ 
a bunch." 

If Lola bought a bunch it meant that she would 
have to go without lunch until Friday — for 
three days she would have to go without lunch. 
But she saw the purple beauty of the dark flow- 
ers lighting up the dinginess of her hall bed- 
room; she felt them nestling close against her 
bosom while she drank in their perfume ; she felt 
the sensuousness of their appeal spreading — 
spreading! — shutting out the desolate night, 
shutting out the dreariness, the drab of her eigh- 
teen dollar a week life until nothing rei 
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but the soft fragrance, the passionate dark 
beanty of violets — a world of violets. 

Her fingers made a careful investigation of 
her pocketbook and she entered the florist's shop. 



Lola placed the violets in a tumbler on her 
bureau where she could see them as she un- 
dressed. 

The dark flowers shone dimly amidst a con- 
fusion of things. Lola was fond of gimcracks, 
and she felt pride in herself because she could 
make various fancy trifles and paint them her- 
self. Little satin boxes painted with grotesque 
and awkwardly drawn flowers cluttered the 
bureau — a long thin satin box for hairpins ; a 
round pink satin box covered with wan forget- 
me-nots for powder; a large blue satin box, on 
which startlingly red roses were painted, for rib- 
bons and handkerchiefs. Hanging from the up* 
per framework of the bureau, the wood which 
surrounded the mirror with its curves and 
scrolls, were a cluster of satin hearts, faintly 
scented and dangling from ribbons, a velvet 
bound drum fashioned from a cardboard ribbon 
spool and with its ends covered with sand-paper 
on which one could scratch matches, a long ta- 
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yereA glass yial also ribbon bedecked, which al- 
liough empty was designed to hold hat pins, 
[nto the edge of the mirror were stuck amateur 
photi^raphSy one of Lola and Dan, one of Lola 
8Uid Myrtle, one, a faded tintype showing a group 
Df laughing young people riding on what was ob- 
?iously a painted elephant. 

But in the most conspicuous place, the place 
of honour, was the reproduction of a photograph 
clipped from a newspaper of William B. Ogden, 
Lola's employer. And often Lola felt that she 
knew William B. Ogden — to whom she had 
Dever spoken — because of that blurred picture. 
Often she felt that the eyes seemed to follow 
her. 

In the room beside the crowded bureau there 
were but one chair and the bed. Even so there 
WBB barely room for Lola to move about. Her 
graying for decoration, however, had not been 
[confined to the bureau. Almost every available 
inch of the wall space was covered with pictures 
— more photographs, some coloured and framed 
of woodland scenes, of brooks purling between 
meadows, others unf ramed of friends and actors 
ind actresses. There were also pretty girls' 
heads which Lola had copied herself from mag- 
irine covers and although the faces were dis- 
torted, the eyes rather askew, Lola thought these 
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very lovely. She wondered sometimes if some 
day she couldn't make money doing ^^ artistic '^ 
work of this kind. 

In addition to all these others there was^ 
strangely enough, a large brown-toned reproduc- 
tion of Sorolla's " After the Bath." 

Lola turned out the gas — electricity had 
never been installed in this old house — opened 
wide the window and slipped hastily between the 
cold white sheets of her narrow white iron bed. 

But she could not sleep. 

All the noises of the great city seemed to flow 
in through the oblong of her open window. The 
very quiet of the street emphasized these noises 
80 that each entered distinct and separate. 
There was no soothing medley of many sounds; 
no orchestration of many strains. There were 
the footfalls of a single passer-by striking the 
pavement in a resounding slap-slap of broad 
soles; each fall of the foot was heard, the ring 
of them approached, grew loud, seemed to beat 
in LoUie's own room, faded, died away. ... 
Then more footfalls, a rain of clattering foot- 
falls running up the stone steps of an adjacent 
house; a man's whistle clear and penetrating, 
the metallic rattle of a key in a lock. 

There was the howl of a cat — it startled 
Lollie, made her sit up in bed — it was so like 
the cry of a tortured child. 
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There were voices beneath the window. A 
woman said with a loud unashamed laugh, ^^ Now 
wouldn't I be the fool to give in to you like that, 
Jack? " 

Another man urging, another woman denying 
— was it always the same dreary pattern, 
thought Lola. 

Loudest of all the noises was the roar of the 
elevated trains; like the footsteps of passers-by, 
it began faintly, increased, gathered volume, be- 
came a very gale of rushing, hammering, rattling 
sound, softened, died away. 

Lola could hardly stand it. She turned from 
side to side. She drew up her legs, she stretched 
them at length again. She tried her old trick 
of counting herself to sleep. 

"What's the matter with me tonight?" she 
asked herself. 

Certainly by now she should be hardened to 
the noises of the night which poured in through 
the open window. Other nights they did not 
disturb her long. 

But tonight each sound had a sinister quality. 
Each footfall seemed to mark the advance of 
some one who brought danger to her, vague, 
hideous danger; each voice seemed to whisper 
plots against her happiness. 

She thought of shutting the window but she 
was accustomed to the cold fresh air. If she 
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shut it she knew that she would stifle during the 
night and awaken with a head-ache. She tried 
to buiy her ears in the pillow, tried to cover her 
head with the blankets. But each method was 
suffocatingly impossible. 

^^ What's the matter with me? " she repeated 
angrily. 

Her eyes at last were wide open; she had 
given up the pretence of keeping them closed. 
She gazed at the ceiling upon which faintly some 
light from the street painted a design of blowing 
curtain and half -open window. 

Presently she let herself think of Dan. 

She had tried not to think of him but now that 
she removed the inhibition it was as if a cage 
were lifted from some wild dark birds. Like 
wild dark birds her thoughts flocked to Dan, 
crowded around him, nestled close against him. 
In thinking of him she found some relief from 
the nervous staring spell which had held her 
. . . but she found too some shy virginal horror. 
She felt that she mustn't let herself think about 
him. Not in this way. For she trembled again 
under the touch of his hand on her arm and it 
was as if her flesh grew soft, melted beneath his 
touch. And she saw poignantly the heavy 
straight young shaft of his body with the wide 
rounded shoulders; and it was as if his face 
were close to hers so clearly she saw it — the 
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solid, rather pasty face redeemed by a chiselled 
nose and ardent blue eyes. Clearest of all she 
saw his lips; his lips which fascinated her be- 
cause they seemed to express so much of Dan — 
lai^, generous, fine lips but weak and passion- 
ate and lax. She remembered his lips upon hers ; 
she remembered his arms about her, holding her 
dose as if he would break her yielding body ; as 
if with the very strength of his arms he would 
break her unyielding will. 

But no! she could not marry him. That was 
all there was to it. 

She couldn't bear the thought of committing 
herself forever to a struggling, poverty-bitten ex- 
istence. Forever! That is what it would be. 
Dan didn't have the something in him, the hard, 
driving, unrelaxing purpose, that made men get 
ahead. Marriage with him would tie her down 
to a misery from which she was planning to es- 
cape — from which she had already escaped to 
some small degree. 

Snuggled close in her narrow white bed she 
realized that she had at least climbed a step 
above the abject poverty which means the utter 
loss of self-respect. She was independent now; 
she was free and, above everything, she was 
clean. That perhaps was the chief item in her 
reckoning — she was clean! 

It had not always been so. 
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Shuddering, she recalled her home as a child 
and as a girl. It seemed as if each year had 
thrust her further into the mire. Her father 
was a brokendown gentleman ; a man of fine 
breeding and culture and education gone to seed, 
ruined by cheap and nasty vices. It had been 
impressed upon Lola that his was the worst kind 
of a failure — it was like seeing a fine, beau- 
tifully and elaborately made machine smashed 
up; a machine which had been the finished re- 
sult of infinite pains, of innumerable hours of 
loving toil. The ruin of a poor, clumsily built 
thing would not matter so much. Even in his 
degradation her father had retained certain 
graces — he had a way of holding a fork, of 
sauntering across the room, of smoking a ciga- 
rette, of choosing and pronouncing his words 
that spoke eloquently of other days. She had 
learned much from her father. She sometimes 
wondered what tendencies and traits she had in- 
herited from him. 

Her mother — well, she had never known who 
her mother was or what she was. Her father 
never spoke of her mother. It almost seemed as 
if he were afraid to speak of her, or as if speak- 
ing of her would open a door of memory that he 
kept forever locked. 

As far back as she could remember she had a 
stepmother, a sharp-tongued slattern of a woman 
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who lialf the time supported the menage by go- 
ing out to do washing by the day. And there 
was constantly a changing brood of unkempt, 
mider-nourished children — changing because 
new ones came and older ones died. There was 
no veneration for motherhood left in Lola. Bhe 
had seen too much. She felt nauseated at the 
thought of it. 

The family inhabited three rooms in an old 
wooden tenement on the lower East Side — a 
tenement shadowed by the Brooklyn Bridge. 

That was the home she had known. 

Fortunately her father through all his disin- 
t^ration had clung to one belief and one pur- 
pose. They were that Lola was made for better 
things and should have them. He regarded her 
as one apart from the others. He had fought for 
her. He wanted her to have some education. 
He had pisisted upon it. Many a quarrel Lola 
remembered between her father and that sharp- 
tongued woman of his on her, Lola's, account. 
Her stepmother wanted Lola to give up school, 
go to work, help to support that hungry and 
criminal brood of children. But her father had 
beat through her step-mother's opposition — had 
beat her physically in fact when she became too 
abusive and shouted the vilest patois of the gut- 
ter at him — at them both, father and daughter 
— in her fury. 
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So Lola had received her modicum of educa- 
tion. Among other things she had learned 
stenography and typewriting and so the path was 
paved for her escape. 

When she obtained her first job at eight dol- 
lars a week her father came to her and said, 
"Now clear out, Lola! It's your only hope. 
I'm through. I'm shipwrecked here with this 
damned drab and her brats. But you're made 
of finer stuff. That's why I wanted you to be 
able to make your own living. It's all I could 
do for you. So go, and never come back.'* 

And so she had gone. 

Now Dan wanted to drag her back to a pov- 
erty which she had already known — to a pov- 
erty which she hated and feared with a hatred 
and fear that had entered into every nerve and 
bone in her body. Just when she was free. 
Just when she was beginning to climb. She 
knew she could succeed if left to herself ; she did 
not know how except by persistence and industry, 
but succeed she would! 

No, she couldn't marry Dan — and yet she 
wanted him. She loved him. If only they could 
marry and, after marriage, she could venture 
forth and be the wage-earner, if only he could 
be the one to stay home and look after things — 
and bear the children. A preposterous thought ! 
But she felt that on such a basis together they 
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might win success. Suddenly it came to her how 
hideously wrong it was that wanting Dan as she 
did, that with him wanting her as he did, they 
could not marry. 

It was — rotten ! 

Weighing upon her, oppressive, smothering, 
was the torture of a social injustice which she 
did not understand. Wise men in many books 
were setting forth pleas for endowed mother- 
hood; philosophers were sagely shaking their 
grey heads over the rights of unmarried women 
to bear children; pscbyo-analysts were gravely 
setting forth the dangers of suppressed sex de- 
sires. But Lola knew none of tbis. These ideas 
would have horrified her. Sbe was not the type 
to break boldly through the barriers of conven- 
tion. Conventions to her were real barriers. 
8he did not question. At least, she had never 
questioned before tonight. Always she had ac- 
cepted. 

So she lay there awake, staring at the ceiling, 
suffering, scarcely protesting at the misery which 
was hers. 

Outside the slap of footsteps fell on the grey^ 
pavements; outside a cat's howl was like a 
whipped child's; outside the elevated trains 
ceaselessly thundered and rattled. But inside 
the room Lola lay awake with burning eyes. 

Presently she could stand it no longer. She 
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leaped from the bed. Like the sting of a whip, 
the cold air fell upon her body naked except for 
the thin nightgown. She jumped to the bu- 
reau and seized the bunch of violets from their 
tumbler. She shook the water from the long 
pale green stems and covered the stems with a 
handkerchief. Back into bed. Shuddering, 
quivering with the cold. With quick, spasmodic 
movements she rolled herself into the blanketa 
Then she crushed the violets against her face, 
bathed her burning face in their soft and icy 
fragrance . . . the fragrance, the wet, cool odour 
soothed her, fell like a benediction over her. 
She breathed deeply, happily. 
She slept. 



When Lola awoke the sun was shining in her 
windows and although it was a pale and wintry 
sun, it cheered her immensely. She wasn't con- 
scious of being cheered; she simply awakened, 
saw the sunlight and felt herself in an amazingly 
cheerful mood. 

But her room was as cold as the wintry day. 

Slamming shut the window, seizing some 
clothes, she fled to the warmth of the bathroom 
at the end of the hall. And there she was happy 
in the luxury of plenty of hot water and scented 
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goap. She brushed her glossy hair, she scrubbed 
her nails with a hard brush while the white por- 
celain bath tub filled with the hot, clear water. 
She threw off her diaphanous nightgown and let 
herself slowly down into the delicious warmth 
of the water. It rose in little ripples around 
her; it flowed over her rounded white shoulders 
and the gentle contour of her breasts. She 
sighed gratefully and wished she could stay there 
forever. 

When she returned to her own room the dark 
broodings of the night before were so far forgot- 
ten that she was surprised to find the crushed 
violets in her bed ; but crushed as they were she 
pinned them at her belt against her dark brown 
skirt and cream-coloured net waist. 

After she had pinned them there, raising her 
head, she caught a reflection of herself in the 
mirror. Almost as if it startled her she stopped 
and gazed, took a step nearer, her head thrown 
back a little and a little to one side as if she were 
appraising a stranger. 

Her head, thus tilted, showed a beautifully 
rounded young throat, firm and creamy-white. 
Her face was deliciously coloured — very smooth, 
creamy too, and with the faintest wash of red 
over her cheeks. Her lips were much more in- 
tensely red than the elusive colour in her cheeks ; 
the lower lip especially was very red and per- 
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naps a little too full, a little too sensual; it 
almost gave the impression that she was pouting 
but her upper lip was quite perfect in shape and 
curled back easily from her small^ china-white 
teeth. With her head thus thrown back her eyes 
seemed abnormally large; pools of dark colour 
either grey or green beneath heavily fringed 
lashes. And there was a dewy freshness about 
her that suggested youth, springtime — some- 
thing that was like the sparkling drops of water 
on the crushed violets. 

"I guess maybe I'm pretty just because I'm 
young," thought Lola, swinging abruptly away 
from her scrutiny. 

She was singing by the time she had finished 
dressing and then, her eyes on her watch, flew 
downstairs to her breakfast. 

As a special favour Mrs. Olsen let Lola have 
her breakfast in the house, served her with rolls 
and coffee for the sum of ten cents. Mrs. Olsen 
considered Lola an asset in her lodging house. 
It was plain to be seen that Lola was almost a 
lady and far above the usual run of riffraff that 
knocked at her doors which must perforce open 
to anybody who could pay her weekly demands. 
Lola gave tone to her place. It was agreeable 
to see her trim figure floating around the halls. 
A nice, pretty girl and never gave any trouble 
like some girls, wanting their young gentlemen 
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to yi^t them in their rooms — that was Mrs. 
Olsen'S opinion of Lola. 

Besides Mrs. Olsen enjoyed her own breakfast 
the more with Lola as a companion. It enabled 
her to gossip forgetfully for a few minutes be- 
fore the drudgery of the day began. 

This morning Mrs. Olsen had an egg for Lola. 
" My cousin Sarah, her that lives in Englewood, 
brought me a half-dozen," she explained. " Of 
course for that she expected me to put her up all 
night but that's all right. You never get noth- 
ing for nothing in this world. An' my, a real 
fresh egg is a treat nowadays. You kin hardly 
eat store eggs though goodness knows they charge 
enough for them. 

" My, look at the violets ! Some class ! '' she 
continued setting a steaming cup of coffee before 
the girl. " Was you out with Dan last night? '' 

" Yes, I was out with him a little while. We 
had another fight." 

Mrs. Olsen clucked her sympathy. " Was he 
drinking? " 

'^ Oh, no, Dan doesn't drink — nothing to speak 
of. It was the same old thing we fought about 
He wants to get married and I can't see marriage 
on what he's making." 

Mrs. Olsen stood there, large, pendulous, un- 
lovely. " You're right, LoUie. Don't you marry 
unless it's to a feller who's well fixed. I been 
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through it. My John was a good-looking feller 
as men go, especially for a furriner. He was a 
Swede, you know, and some of them Swedes is 
awful handsome with their light curly hair and 
blue eyes. But, my, how mad my people was 
when I told them I was going to marry a fur- 
riner! Cousin Sarah, her that brought me the 
eggs, ain^t got over it to this day. But after I 
married John I found that for all his looks he 
didn't have much gumption. It was always me 
that had to make the money. 

"And when we had kids we had a turrible 
time. Sometimes I think it's jist as well that 
they all died although I feel lonely at times now. 
But then what's the use of me advising a young 
thing like you. And you got a level head on 
your shoulders if ever I see one. The only 
trouble is when you're young something goes 
crazy inside you and you jist got to git mar- 
ried." 

She sighed, her dim eyes were glazed with 
memory, her large, loose bosom trembled ; on her 
lips from which the red colour seemed to have 
fled leaving them purple, hovered a tremulous 
smile. 

" Why, I remember when my John come court- 
ing me," she continued, " I didn't think of noth- 
ing else but gitting married and having him all 
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to myself. It was like the world had turned a 
lovely colour and I went around in a dream. I 
couldn't think of nothing but John, and I was 
only happy when he was with me, my hand in 
his and his arm around my waist. Gawd, what 
a fool a woman is when she's young and has noth- 
ing but feelings. You don't think of nothing 
then but having the man you want. It's jist like 
when you git on one of them slides at Cooney 
Island. Once you git on you can't stop going. 
You jist got to keep going no matter how hurt 
or frightened you are." 

Lola gazed at Mrs. Olsen with scarcely con- 
cealed disgust. What right had this flabby old 
woman to talk of love and love's demands? 
There she stood, large, shapeless, ungainly, her 
fingers, work-worn and grimy, resting against 
her purplish tremulous lips and held forth upon 
emotions which belonged so exclusively to youth 
and the beauty of youth, the beauty of soft clear 
eyes and hard flesh and firm, red lips. It was 
revolting. It was indecent. Lola hastily arose 
and put on her coat. " Well, I've got to go," she 
said. 

In Fifteenth Street the wind blew with a chill 
and biting blast. Pedestrians scuttled along 
with their hands in their pockets, stamping their 
feet The windows of the little shops — laund- 
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lies and bootmenders' — were covered with frost 
Underfoot patches of frozen snow squeaked be- 
neath Lola's swift tread. 

But she did not seem to mind the cold. She 
went scurrying along^ happy, jubilant, exhila- 
rated. 

It was almost impossible to believe it was the 
same girl who had been so utterly miserable the 
night before. But the reaction had set in, had 
lifted her from the lowest depths to the heights. 

Often, however, she felt this way as she hur- 
ried to her work. 

The hour hung between half-past eight and 
nine. All over the city thousands of girls like 
Lola were bursting forth from homes and lodg-, 
ing houses and boarding houses ; all over the city 
front doors were slammed on small, hurrying 
feet as they carried their owners to their day's 
work. Lola was but one of many thousands — 
a small brown moth fluttering through the 
labyrinth of streets, humble, obscure, intent upon 
her own ends, wrapped close and downy within 
her own consciousness. 

And yet there was something about Lola that 
made her stand out from her kind, something 
quick and determined and capable, but also some- 
thing warm and soft and lovely — a brilliance 
in her liquid gaze, a flush upon her rounded 
cheek, a sheen that glistened upon her brown 
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hair — that made men turn and gaze after her as 
she passed them. 

There was something in the quality of her 
glowing youth that caught men's eyes, disturbed 
them^ sent their pulses racing and filled their 
hearts with wistful desire. 



CHAPTER II 

THB TBIBUTB 

LOLA sat before her machine in the typ- 
ists' department of the Ogden Publish- 
ing Company. As usual, she was the 
first girl there. 

It was a marvelous office, this topmost floor 
of the lofty Ogden Building. It gave one a 
sense of sitting in a tower or, rather, of sitting 
upon a plateau built far up in the air, of gazing 
forth from aloof distances over the panorama of 
the city. 

High arched windows on one side of Lola 
looked out upon a broad view of the river and the 
Jers^ hills beyond the river. There was ice in 
the river, great blocks of glittering ice that 
caught the sunshine; white jets of steam rose 
from puffing black tugs, and the sky was a dome 
of palest blue. The view through each window 
was like a painting done in the lightest of keys. 
Blue, silver and white. White, silver and blue. 
Only in the foreground giving balance to the 
painting was a huddled mass of darker tones — 
the low buildings, the dwarfed wharves that lay 
along the shore. But one did not notice these; 
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one was absorbed in the blue and silver of the 
river and the sky. 

Something within Lola responded to the 
beauty of the scene. She sat with a cloth in 
one hand dusting the typewriter with a lazy 
hand, her ^es gazing dreamily through the high 
arched windows. 

Then suddenly, briskly, she began rubbing the 
cloth over the machine with vigorous quick 
strokes. Her wandering glance had noted the 
great William B. Ogden standing in the door- 
way of his private office, gazing with an intent 
and angry frown over his deserted domain. Lola 
saw his gaze fall upon her; to her surprise he 
advanced towards her, and she bent more closely 
over her machine but he came to a halt directly 
beside her. 

"Can you take a letter for me?'* he asked 
gruffly. " I want to get it off in a hurry. Every- 
body seems to be late this morning." 

He turned on his heel and went back to his 
office and eagerly and obediently Lola followed 
with notebook and pencil. It was her first op- 
portunity to take the great man's dictation, her 
first opportunity to come in close contact with 
him, to hear his famous voice with its deep 
grumbling note, its sudden tendernesses, its oc- 
casional booming jocularities. Miss Stanton, 
his private secretary, always took his dictation, 
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always except when she was ill or away for any 
other reason. Then Miss Meyer, the head of the 
typists' department, did his work. It was a 
privilege jealously guarded. And yet they made 
much of its difficulties. Tales were whispered of 
how hard it was to please the Old Man, how he 
mumbled his words, a cigar between his teeth, 
so that it was almost impossible to understand 
him and yet if one didn't understand him how 
he exploded into sulky wrath. 

Lola remembering these whispers trembled a 
little and compressed her lips in an agony of de- 
termination. She would please him! She 
would show them — those aged and shrewish 
stenographers grown grey in William Ogden's 
service. It was not for nothing that she had 
trained herself to her given task. And her 
chance had come! 

A rosy prospect of higher salary, but more than 
that, of additional importance, of widened scope, 
spread its glamorous promises before her. At 
last she could prove her supreme fitness in the 
field of endeavour which was hers. 

Ogden seated himself at his desk and motioned 
Lola to a chair beside him. Alert, pencil poised 
over her notebook, she sat there. With her 
breath held fast, she awaited his first word. 
Hers was the intensity of a runner at the tape 
waiting the signal to start. 
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But for all his haste it seemed that Ogden was 
not ready. He fumbled through the papers on 
his desk ; he lay back in his chair, the fingers of 
one hand balanced against the fingers of the 
other, his lips pursed in a soundless whistle. 

Lola realized that as a person she did not exist 
for him ; she was simply an instrument there for 
his use. His disregard of her was so absolute 
that it piqued her — she was accustomed to a 
tribute from the men whom she encountered — 
even those whom she passed casually on the 
street, and even if it were only the tribute of a 
sudden admiring appraisement. 

And as a person, as a man, how much he ex- 
isted for her. 8he was almost painfully con- 
scious of him. Bhe realized that of all her heroes, 
of all those men of whom she had read — men 
who had battled their way from obscurity to the 
heights — he was the greatest, the best beloved. 
While she waited she studied him from beneath 
lowered lashes. Bhe studied him in a very 
ecstafify of admiration. All the employees of the 
Ogden Publishing Company knew William B. 
Ogden's history but none, not even Miss Stanton, 
not even Miss Meyer, knew it as faithfully as 
Lola. In every detail she had learned of his 
career. 

The Old Man! What a ridiculous name to 
call him. To Lola he seemed the very embodi- 
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ment of strength, of splendid, mature virility. 
She thought she could see in the man himself the 
quality of fibre which had led to his success. 
How different from Dan he was ! How different 
from her father! From all the men she had 
ever known ! Every line of Ogden's rugged face 
showed determination — even now when he lay 
back in his chair — relaxed, thinking. He was 
large, powerful, a little bulky perhaps and yet 
it was as if he were kept beautifully in fighting 
trim. For all his new wealth, the indulgences of 
the flesh had apparently never conquered him, 
never even given him battle. 

She saw as he sat there how straight was the 
line of his body from the arching curve of his 
chest down along his waist and over his slim 
hips. She saw how hard and clear was the 
ruddy texture of his skin and how his grey hair 
fell in a polished pliime back from his forehead. 

Everything about him suggested a fierce pride 
and meticulous care in keeping himself fit. Her 
eyes finally came to rest on his hands. They 
were immaculate with rounded, polished nails 
but they were the hands of a worker, broad, 
rather thick, with short squared fingers. She 
noticed how the hair broke in little dark waves 
over their backs. 

And then with a movement of his shoulders 
he plunged without warning into dictation. 
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HiB ^ordB flew in quick staccato utterance. 
Lola forgot everything but the task before her. 
Her pencil flew along leaving a trail of swift 
jabs and dots and curves. And presently she be- 
came coldly exultant For no matter how tor- 
rentially he spoke she kept up with him. Ahead 
of him. She didn't have to ask him to repeat a 
word. Not a single word. And she had time 
to glance at him exx>^tantly as if to urge him to 
hurry, a little mocking smile on her lips that 
seemed to want to say that she was the winner 
in the race — this race between the speed of his 
thoughts and the speed of her skill. She had 
time to notice with curiosity the miniature of a 
woman on his desk. His wife, she decided. 
Grey hair — a hard grey. Large bold features. 
An imperious turn of the neck. A proud face, 
yes, and a little hard despite the insinuating soft- 
ness of the miniature's ivory tones. 

Ogden's words ceased abruptly. 

^Oet it done immediately,^' he commanded 
without looking at Lola. ^^ I want it to go out 
on the first mail." 

Without looking at her! The sense of pique 
deepened into a glow of resentment. After she 
had in a passion of offering given him her best. 

Nevertheless she flew to her machine. The 
other girls who upon her arrival had noticed her 
presence in the great man's office, who noticed 
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now her consecrated air, called mocking good 
mornings to her. But she did not hear them. 
Her fingers moved more swiftly than they eVer 
had before ; her brain working in perfect unison 
directed that each letter fall infallibly into its 
proper place, that each space be nicely judged 
and allotted. 

Her finished letter was a masterpiece. 

8he took it herself to Ogden's office. 

"You'd better let me go over it for correc- 
tions/' said Miss Meyer, the head of the depart- 
ment. 

'* It doesn't need any corrections," answered 
Lola. " He told me to bring it to him as soon as 
it was finished." She was not going to let any 
one wrest from her the fruit of her toil. 

The Old Man read it over. He nodded with 
approval. " Have it mailed right away," he said 
as he added his signature. 

As he gave it to her their hands brushed. The 
warm young glow of her soft hand met his. 

Lola smiled. But Ogden quickly withdrew his 
hand almost as if that brief contact had em- 
barrassed him. 

For that moment, however, it was as if a veil 
dropped from his eyes. Lola saw the glance of 
his eyes come at her, warm, living, direct, filled 
with a curious, hushed and vivid personality. 
He looked at Lola not as an employer looks at 
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his humblest employ^ but as a man who sees 
his youth leaving him looks at a woman who is 
just entering into her heritage. 

At last Lola had her tribute ! 

^ What's your name? " he asked. 

" Lola Kargo." 

^^ You must do some more work for me, Miss 
Kargo." And he turned back to his papers as 
if with a gesture shutting her away from him. 

That was all. But for the rest of the day 
Lola bent oyer her machine while her heart sang 
within her. 



CHAPTER III 

HAPPINESS 



IT don't seem like I can keep away from yon, 
Lollie/' said Dan and his eyes were soft 
with longing for her although he stood 
ashamed and humble in the dim pool of light 
that fell from the single gas jet in the entrance 
hall of the lodging house. He was so humbled 
in spirit that he made no attempt to touch Lola, 
not even to take her hand. 

" You know I'm always glad to see you, Dan,*' 
said Lola, her hands busy hooking her brown fur 
piece beneath her uptilted chin, ^^ but you might 
as well understand that we can't get married. 
Not yet, anyway. Did you come around for any- 
thing special ? " 

^^ Yes, I did. I couldn't go to sleep last night 
after our fight. I guess it was my fault. Some- 
times I want you to marry me so bad I don't 
know what I'm doing and saying. And last 
night I couldn't get to sleep for thinking of the 
way I left you on the comer of Twenty-third 
Street and didn't see you home like I ought 

90 
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Even if I was mad at you I know I shouldn't a 
done that. So I thought mebbe tonight we could 
have our party all over again and go to dinner 
and the moyies just like we planned to do last 
night" 

** I can't tonight^ Dan. I promised to go over 
to Myrtle's to dinner tonight. But you can 
come along. Myrtle will be glad to see you." 

^ Oh, I want to b6 with you alone, LoUie," he 
protested petulantly. " Can't we go to Myrtle's 
some other night? " 

''After she's gone to the trouble probably of 
getting up a little special dinner for me? Why, 
I can't do that, Dan. You know I can't do 
that." — She put her hand on his arm. — " Now, 
don't let's get to quarrelling again. You be a 
good boy and come along with me." 

Dan sulkily acquiesced and they set forth to- 
gether towards Union Square. 

After all Lola was glad that Dan had turned 
up again. She felt a little tenderness within 
her at his devotion. It was nice to have his com- 
pany on the journey to Myrtle's. It was a long 
journey. 

It was just six o'clock. The homeward rush 
was at its height. Two drops in a great flowing 
mass Lola and Dan poured down into the Sub- 
way as an emptying tub of water pours through 
a drain. The Subway trains were already filled 
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when they reached Fourteenth Street but Dan 
and Lola with a hundred others managed to shoye 
their way in through the doors and into the 
packed jam of humanity. 

Together, side by side, they hung from the 
white enamelled straps. Their bodies were 
crowded together in a shameless, forced, uncon- 
scious intimacy. Lola gave up her strap and 
clung to Dan. Dan put his hand on her hip to 
steady her. 

" I hate this old Subway," said Lola. " I'm 
glad I live where I can walk to business. It 
doesn't seem right to me to crowd people together 
like this. I wonder why people put up with it. 
People put up with almost anything if they have 
to, don't they, Dan? " — and she gazed around a 
little scornfully, a little contemptuously at the 
people in the car. Lola had no patience with 
resignation and she saw that all these men and 
women, these boys and girls, were resigned to 
this terrific congestion. The man beside her 
made desperate efforts to read his newspaper 
holding it in one hand while the other clutched 
a strap. There wasn't room for him to turn to 
another page when he had finished with the page 
he was reading. He gave up the attempt and 
stood swaying there, resigned to his discomfort 
The woman in back of Lola was so tired she 
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could barely keep her eyes open; they shut and 
opened spasmodically but there was no resent- 
ment in her face, just weariness and resignation. 

" Does it seem right to you, Dan, that we are 
forced to travel like this when other people go 
home in their limousines? " asked Lola. 

But Dan, too, was resigned. All he answered 
was, " Teh, it's fierce but you get used to it." 

" Oh, Dan, you don't want to get used to it ! " 
cried Lola. " You don't try for anything better 
if you let yourself get used to the things you 
have. If I'd let myself get used to the slums 
I'd still be there. Why, Dan, you've got to be a 
success even to be comfortable here in New York. 
I wish I could make you understand that. I 
wish I could put some ambition in you." 

Dan flared up at that. His eyes burned into 
hers in an intensity of indignation. His face 
was suffused with colour. " Don't you think I 
want a lot of money just as much as the rest do? 
But how am I going to get it? I got a rotten 
job. It don't matter whether I work hard on 
that job, does it? It don't matter one way or the 
other/' 

" Yes, it does, Dan. You can't expect to get 
a lot of money right away. You've got to work 
for it slowly and be ready when your chance 
comes. That's the way I do." 
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" Yeh ! Well, Tm glad I'm not like you, Lola. 
I want to haye some fun out of life. I don't 
want to just work and work and work." 

"You'ye got to work, Dan, and then the fun 
will come later. You've got to work for your 
chance. I think — I think maybe my chance 
came today," and she told him, her eyes shining, 
how she had written the letter that morning for 
William B. Ogden and how hearty had been his 
approval of the letter. "How would I have 
made out if I hadn't been ready, if I hadn't 
trained myself to be good?" she asked in con- 
clusion. 

" I suppose I oughter get another job," said 
Dan gloomily. 

They rode to the end of the Subway at Atlan- 
tic Avenue. They were swept to the surface in 
a rush of people just as they had been swept 
down into it at Fourteenth Street They stood 
on the comer waiting for a trolley car. At last 
the right one came along and in the scramble, 
Dan pushing Lola ahead of him, she managed to 
get a seat. Dan hung over her. 

They rode interminably. They passed block 
after block of little shops with flats built over 
the shops. The trolley crept along stopping, it 
seemed, at every comer. The crowd in the car 
began to thin. Dan dropped into a seat beside 
Lola. 
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^ Gee, I don't see why Tom and Myrtle liye so 
far out," protested Dan, "We could a been 
through dinner and in the moyies by now.'' 

" We'd have to live far out if we got married, 
Dan. We'd have to go where rents are cheap, 
too." 

" Say, you're some little crape hanger tonight, 
Lollie," said Dan. 

He moved away from her a little. She lost 
the warm contact of his shoulder against hers 
and she bit her lips. There were tears in her 
eyes. She hated Dan at that moment. No, she 
didn't hate Dan but she hated the thing in her 
that always made her tell Dan the truth about 
marriage — their marriage. Yet it was the only 
thing for her to do. 

The trolley crept on. . . . 



At last they arrived at Sixty-third Street. 

Up and down the street in which Myrtle lived, 
on either side, stood greystone apartment build- 
ings of uniform height. At their entrances 
gleamed showy lights in round opaque globes ; in- 
side the entrances the walls were made of imita- 
tion onyx grotesquely veined in green and blue 
and black. The buildings were six stories in 
height but there were of course no elevators* 
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Elevators went with higher incomes and a dif- 
ferent caste. The hallways were filled with baby 
carriages and gOK^arts. 

The walls of these apartments were yery thin 
for as they ascended the stairs Dan and Lola 
heard many noises — children crying, phono- 
graphs grinding out popular dances and songs, 
a woman stridently berating some one or some- 
thing. And each floor carried with it a distinc- 
tive odour of dinners in preparation. On one 
floor it was steak and onions. On another cab- 
bage. On a third flsh. 

Myrtle and Tom lived on the top floor. It was 
Tom who opened the door and he greeted his 
guests jubilantly. 

^^ Hello, sweetie/' he said to Lola and he gazed 
admiringly at her glowing cheeks and brown 
furs. "Gee, but you're a swell looking dame. 
Looks like Fifth Avenoo, don't she, Dan? '' 

And to Dan he extended a huge red paw with : 
" Put it there, old scout ! Didn't know you was 
coming but am sure mighty glad to see you." 

Tom was a large-framed individual with a 
shock of black hair that needed trimming. His 
complexion was dark and oily but he had splendid 
teeth and wore a perpetual smile of good nature. 

Myrtle now bustled forward wiping her hands 
on a voluminous apron. "Here's the kitchen 
mechanic," she said jocularly, but she looked 
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tired and there were blue circles beneath her 
eyes. 

From within came the wail of a child. . . . 

There was a sitting-room in the apartment as 
well as a dining-room, bedroom, kitchen and bath. 
But each was so small that if the whole lot were 
thrown together they would only have made a 
fair-sized room in an old-fashioned house. The 
windows of the sitting-room looked out upon a 
deep courtyard in which the most prominent ob- 
jects were the clothes lines hung from rear win- 
dows and stretched to and fro across the court. 
On some of these a few clothes flapped forlornly 
in the icy breeze but within the apartment it was 
warm. It was stiflingly hot 

Lola unhooked her fur piece and pulled off her 
jacket. 

" Let me help you get supper ready, Myrtle," 
she offered. 

But Myrtle shook her head. "No, every- 
thing's all ready now. You just sit still awhile. 
There's no sense in your getting that pretty waist 
of yours all messed up. Gee, it's a peach, Lola ! 
Where did you get it? " 

"At Strawner's." 

" Some class ! How much did they soak you 
for it, LoUie? " 

" Seven ninety-eight, and it was reduced at 
that" 
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" No more seven ninety-eight waists for me ! '* 
— Myrtle sighed — "Things are awful high, 
aren't they? " 

" Go on and let me help you, Myrtle. It won^t 
hurt the waist/' 

« No, Tom'll help me — that is, he will if I 
keep asking him a hundred times." She cast a 
malevolent glance at her husband. " He's awful, 
Lollie. He won't even look after the baby while 
I try to get supper ready." 

Tom remained indifferent to his wife's re- 
marks. They did not even disturb his good 
humour. And at present he was busy with Dan. 
" If I'd only known you was coming, Dan," he 
was saying, " I'd had a little something to drink. 
Oee, I ain't had a drink in a week. What do you 
say if we run around the comer and get a bottle 
of booze. Can't get it much longer, can we? 
Might as well make hay when the sun shines " — 
he laughed uproariously — " There's a good 
liquor store right around the comer." 

" Oh, no ! " cried Myrtle. " Supper's all ready 
now." 

But Tom had his hat and coat already on and 
was dragging Dan after him. 

The departure of the two men left the two 
women face to face. It created an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere — one of confidence and in- 
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timacy. They conld talk now without tempering 
their remarks for masculine ears. 

^ Well, how are things? *' asked Lola, and she 
gazed with frank curiosity at Myrtle. 

Myrtle leaned against the side of the open 
doorway that led into the dining-room and 
pouted. She was a tall, slender, fair girl. She 
had been pretty. At the office before her mar- 
riage she had been known as a very stylish 
dresser and her blond hair had always been care- 
fully arranged in the latest mode, her cheeks 
firm and rosy, her step light. But now her hair 
hung in damp little strings, her complexion 
looked almost as if it had been scorched. She 
had lost her spring, her elasticity. Her eyes 
were sullen. 

** That shows you, LoUie, that running out for 
a bottle of booze, what Tom's like," she said pres- 
ently. " I didn't want to say anything before 
Dan but we ought not to be spending money for 
booze. I ain't even glad that prohibition's 
coming for if it ain't booze it'll be something else. 
Why, I've been trying to save enough money for 
weeks to get a new pair of shoes — ain't shoes 
aicfulj Lollie! — and the baby needs a heap of 
things. Oh, you haven't seen the baby, Lola! 
Come on into the bedroom. He's so sweet and 
good. Why, he hardly ever cries." 
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The two girls leaned over the crib in which the 
child lay in fretful slumber. " Ain't he a dear? " 
asked Myrtle proudly. 

"Yes," said Lola with enthusiasm but she 
turned away. She could want no child of hers 
brought up in this way, in a rear sunless apart- 
ment, swaddled in soiled and threadbare clothes. 

She thought with a sudden sickening of her 
own childhood home and the children there, the 
children who were bom and the children who 
had died. No — no ! — she would never want a 
child of her own. Never! Never in any case. 

Myrtle left her in the sitting-room while she 
went out to see how things were getting along 
in the kitchen. Lola studied the room in which 
she sat, the cheap mahogany furniture from 
which some of the veneer had begun to peel, the 
oil paintings that you buy at sales in department 
stores, gaudily coloured with the paint laid thick 
over easily discernible guide lines, the velour 
curtains and cushions of a dull, repellent green. 
She knew that Tom and Myrtle had bought these 
articles on the instalment plan and that they 
were still paying for them. Here they were be- 
ginning to wear out even before they were paid 
for! 

Tom and Dan presently returned bearing 
triumphantly a bottle of whiskey. Myrtle by 
now had the dinner entirely ready and the four 
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of them sat down with glasses of water and 
whiskey beside their plates. 

A platter with pot roast swimming in gravy 
stood before Tom. A dish heaped with mashed 
potatoes was beside it. Myrtle had before her 
the stewed tomatoes and the stewed com. 

Tom carved great slabs of pot roast, talking 
and laughing the while. The gravy spattered. 
Brown spots dotted the white table cover. 
Plates were circulated piled with food, gravy 
swam in a flood over the food. 

Lola barely touched the water and whiskey 
but she noticed that the men drank as steadily 
as they ate. First a dripping fork -full of food. 
Then a drink of whiskey and water. The glasses 
were emptied and filled. 

But then Lola saw with dismay that Myrtle 
too drank two or three glasses of the mixture. 
And she laughed joyously, exchanging cheap 
repartee with the boys, her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes unnaturally bright. 

She chided Lola and Dan for not getting mar- 
ried. " You won't know what happiness is till 
youVe got a little feller like that one in the next 
room — a little feller you can call your own, will 
they, Tom? '^ She turned to Tom affectionately. 
She had forgotten her animosity towards her 
husband. She patted his hand and he slipped 
an arm around her, his hand over her bosom. 
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her head against his shoulder as they sat there. 

Happiness! Lola gazed away from them for 
fear that they would detect the disgust, the 
loathing in her eyes. Through the dining-room 
window over the housetops she could see the 
night sky. It was like velvet, velvet of a rich 
blue black and it was studded with stars. For 
a long while Tom and Dan and Myrtle shouted 
and laughed — she kept her eyes upon the blue 
black sky. 

Happiness! For them perhaps it lay here — 
here in this stiflingly hot room, with laughter 
and the warm contact of body to body, and the 
humour ripened by the whiskey and water. But 
for her it lay elsewhere, afar, somewhere in the 
beauty of the night sky. 

And she realized that she herself alone, un- 
aided, must find it. 



CHAPTEB IV 

APSIOOT AND SILYBB 



THE dress was made of net and the net 
was the most delicate pink imaginable. 
No, it wasn't pink. It was the shade of 
ripe apricots — a little warmer, however, than 
the ripest of apricots. 

It hong in the window of a shop on Sixth 
Avenne near Fortieth Street — a shop, where, 
Lola understood, they bought clothes cast off by 
wealthy society women, cleaned them, renovated 
them, and then sold them, as fresh and sparkling 
as new, to women who were neither wealthy nor 
in society. 

Lola had seen the dress two evenings ago. 
She couldn't put it out of her mind. Its image, 
its enchanting fluffy image obtruded itself be- 
tween her and the typewriter as she worked. 

It suddenly appeared in her hall bedroom when 
she was sitting there reading or mending her 
clothes. 

It sometimes floated down the street ahead of 
her when she was walking to business or return- 
ing from business. ^ 

40 
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At luncheon it came and spread its gauzy 
skirts beside her. 

" I'm getting to be as bad as Dan," she told 
herself, and she thought for the first time with 
a little sympathy and understanding of the 
urgent need Dan had felt that forced him to 
pawn the gold watch which his father had left 
him and buy the light tan coat with the light 
brown velvet collar. 

No, she wasn't as bad as Dan. Not quite. 

For she had to have a new dress. Maybe not 
as elaborate or evanescent a dress as the apricot- 
coloured frock. But some sort of dress. 

She needed a dress to wear to the Grand Ball. 

That's what the placards posted all around 
the offices of the Ogden Publishing Company 
called it : A Grand Ball. 

It was to be given by the employees of the 
Ogden Publishing Company in the ball room of 
the Hotel Koyal. "It's a chance for us all to 
get together and get acquainted," said the plac- 
ards. The purpose of the ball — the placards 
of course did not go into these details — was to 
engender a feeling of camaraderie and friend- 
ship among the employees but also to further a 
feeling of loyalty and devotion to the company 
which permitted the grand ball, encouraged it 
and paid at least half the expenses. Everybody 
was going. Mr. Ogden was going. Mr. James, 
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the vice-president of the company, was going. 
Mr. Thompson, the secretary, Mr. Wild, the 
treasurer, the managers of the various papers, 
the solicitors on the papers, the high-salaried ad- 
vertising men, the stenographers, the clerks, the 
pressmen and compositors and linotype operat- 
ors from downstairs — everybody was going. 
The married men were to bring their wives. 
Each girl could bring one gentleman friend. 
Each unmarried man could bring a lady friend. 

The tickets were two dollars a piece for the 
gentlemen ; and one dollar a piece for the ladies. 

Mr. Ogden was going. . . . 

LoUie wondered if Mrs. Ogden would be there 
and Mr. Ogden's two daughters. 

Miss Meyer, the head of the stenographic de- 
partment, said she thought Mrs. Ogden would 
come if only for the appearance of the thing. 
" It's a chance for all of the higher-ups to bring 
their wives and show how democratite they are," 
Miss Meyer coniSdentially told Lola. " As if 
we'd fall for that bunk ! " 

Miss Meyer was pessimistic on the subject. 
She didn't like the idea of the Grand Ball. 
Dancing had never played any part in the sober 
joys of her life. 

*^ I don't suppose the Ogden girls — Vera and 
Gladys — will go," said Miss Meyer. " I hear 
they're awfully stuck up. Didn't you ever see 
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them come into the office, Lola? Some dolls, 
they are, all furs and feathers and their faces 
painted fit to kill. Thej come in and look 
around with their heads up in the air as if we 
were a lot of worms. Then they go rushing in 
their dad's office no matter how busy he is. It's, 
^ dad, dear ' this and ' dad, dear,' that. I guess 
they hold him up for money. They look as if 
they needed a lot of money to keep them going 
what with a foreign automobile and a Jap chauf- 
feur waiting for them downstairs. A& if they 
were any better than we are ! I understand they 
were born in the rummiest little frame house in 
New Haven or Springfield or somewhere before 
their pa began to make money. No, I don't think 
they'll condescend" — Miss Meyer pronounced 
* condescend ' with the greatest scorn — " to come 
to the ball but I guess Mr. Ogden will make Mrs. 
Ogden come whether she wants to or not. It 
wouldn't look right if all the other men brought 
their wives and only Mrs. Ogden stayed away." 

Mr. Ogden was coming, Mrs. Ogden was com- 
ing. ... 

Lola felt a sudden fierce desire which she 
could not understand to fiaunt her yout^ in the 
face of William B. Ogden's wife — that hard de- 
termined woman whose face she had seen painted 
on the ivory miniature which stood on his desk. 

Oh, if only she hadn't seen that apricot-col- 
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onred dress — apricot and silver. The bodice, 
cut low so that it left the neck and shoulders 
bare, was entirely fashioned of cloth of silver. 
There were silver straps over the shoulders. 
The sleeves were butterfly sleeves and from the 
end of each hung a little silver tassel. 

If she bought the dress when would she ever 
have occasion to use it again? It was folly and 
extravagance to think of buying it. 

Lola had been disappointed in Mr. Ogden. 
Not in him exactly but she had been disappointed 
that there had been no developments since that 
morning he had called her into his office to take 
a letter. 

That was a week ago. 

Since then nothing had happened. Nothing! 
And she had been foolish enough to think that 
he might call her in again, might dictate daily 
to her, might even, in time, make her his private 
secretary to replace the aged Miss Stanton. 

What was the use of her fine efficiency if it was 
ignored in this way? Especially after she had 
had that one chance to show him how efficient 
she was? What was the use of all her pain 
and effort and labour to perfect herself in her 
work? 

If only she had the courage to go into his office 
and demand further trial. But Miss Stanton 
and Miss Meyer^ her seniors in service, guarded 
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the door like ancient^ wrinkled dragons. They 
resented terribly any encroachment upon their 
rights. Well, she supposed she would feel the 
same if she were in their place; particularly if 
she were old and grey and worn and had not 
youth and its courage to spur her on. 

Each lady could bring one gentleman friend 
to the Grand Ball. 

Lola thought of Dan. 

She hadn't seen him since that night the two 
of them had gone to Myrtle's for dinner. Again 
that night they had quarrelled just as they had 
quarrelled the night before. 

" Look how happy Tom and Myrtle are," Dan 
had said. " We could be as happy as that if 
you'd only marry me, Lollie." 

" Happy ! " Lola had echoed bitterly, and she 
had laughed. 

" They are happy, ain't they? " 

" Yeh — happy after they get full of water and 
whiskey. I guess that's why you are happy, 
too." 

That had infuriated him. It had made him 
so angiy that his face had become a dead white. 
He had escorted her to the door of her lodging 
house in Fifteenth Street but there he had left 
her without even saying good night. 

And she hadn't seen him since. 

Not that she wanted to see him. What was 
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the use of it if they were to quarrel every time 
she did see him? It appeared quite impossible 
for them to get aloug simply as friends. 

But now she wanted Dan to take her to the 
Grand Ball. 

Mr. Barton, one of the well-dressed and well- 
paid young men in the advertising department 
had asked her to go with him. But she didn't 
want to go with Mr. Barton. For that matter 
she didn't want to go with any one. 

She would have liked to go alone, to sit in a 
far comer and watch William Ogden — see how 
he looked and how he acted when he was freed 
from the restraints that the office put upon him. 
They said he was very genial and friendly out- 
side the oflSce, much easier of approach, that one 
could talk to him just as if he were an ordinary 
person and not the president of the company, a 
hero, a mjin who had fought his way up from 
nothing to great wealth and power. She would 
also (sitting in that far comer) like to watch 
Mrs. Ogden, to see if she were at all good-look- 
ing, to see — as well as one could see in that 
way — whether WUliam Ogden cared for his 
wife. 

But she couldn't go alone. Her pride wouldn't 
let her. Why, all the girls were going to bring 
fellows. Even Miss Meyer who had sallow skin 
and dark untidy hair that fell in little strands 
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over her neck — even Miss Meyer was going te 
bring a fellow. 

Finally Lola asked Miss Meyer's permissicm 
to telephone and she called up the wholesale 
grocery house where Dan worked. The man at 
the other end of the line grumbled but after a 
long wait Dan's voice came. 

" It's Lola, Dan," she said. 

" Oh ! " His voice sounded gruflf, hurt. 

" Dan, are you mad at me? " 

" I wouldn't be mad, LoUie, if only you'd be a 
little decent to me." 

" Well, I want to be decent. Dan, listen : I 
want to see you. I want you to take me to the 
ball they're giving here." 

" Who's giving it? " 

**The Ogden Publishing Company. Every- 
body's going. I want you to take me, Dan." 

" Oh, I can't, Lollie. I — I ain't got a dress 
suit." 

" That doesn't matter, Dan. Not everybody's 
going to wear dress suits. Only the big fellows, 
I suppose, like Mr. Ogden and Mr. James. Gro 
on, Dan, you've got to take me." 

'' Well — " 

" Come down to the house tonight and we'll 
talk it over. It isn't until next week." 

At last she won his reluctant promise to come 
to the house and talk it over. 
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Lola smiled as she hung up the receiver. She 
knew i)erfectly well that she could persuade 
Dan to do anything she asked him once she had 
him before her. 

2 

The first floor room of the lodging house — the 
parlour in the days when it had been a residence 
— was now a bedroom; the back room of the 
first floor^ once a dining-room, was now a bed- 
room^ Mrs. Olsen was forced to rent every 
room in order to make the house pay. 

Lola did not know where to have her talk with 
Dan. The extreme cold of the week before had 
moderated but this evening the air was damp 
and penetrating. Bain threatened every min- 
ute. They couldn't go for a walk as they usually 
did when Dan called. 

" Do you suppose I can have Dan up in my 
room if I leave the door open? " Lola asked Mrs. 
Olsen. " You know I've never done that and I 
don't like to do it, but I want to have a little 
private talk with Dan. I've — I've got to per- 
suade him to do something for me." 

"Ill tell you what you kin do, dearie," said 
Mrs. Olsen. " You come down here and have a 
talk with him in my room. I won't butt in. 
I'll be busy in the kitchen." 

" Oh, that's fine, Mrs. Olsen ! " said Lola grate- 
fuUy. 
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When Dan arrived she led him down into Mrs. 
Olsen's room. 

This was the front room of the basement. The 
upper halves of the barred windows were on a 
level with the street. Mrs. Olsen slept in this 
room but during the day it was disguised as a 
sitting-room. The couch masqueraded quite suc- 
cessfully beneath a blue denim cover. Over the 
mantel hung a crayon enlargement of the late 
Mr. Olsen. On the walls, clinging to this small 
meed of immortality were also crayon enlarge- 
ments of two of Mrs. Olsen's children. The 
third child had died before arriving at the age 
at which a crayon enlargement was possible. 
Mrs. Olsen regretted this intensely. It seemed 
an injustice to the third child. , 

On the mantel were extremely yellow glass 
vases filled with dried grasses. On the stand be- 
tween the two windows was a glass case in which 
bloomed wax flowers. 

The room was a mausoleum dedicated to mem- 
ories of the dead. And although it was an ugly 
ro6m, in some mysterious fashion it achieved an 
air of shabby warmth and comfort. ' 

Dan sat on the Morris chair; Lola perched on 
the edge of the couch. 

" Dan, won't you take me to the ball? '' 

Dan was still inclined to be a little sullen. 
Lola saw that he must be coaxed. 
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"Yeh, you'd never have called me up if you 
hadn't wanted me to do something for you, 
Lola.'' 

"Oh, Dan! I thought you'd be around any 
night. What happened to you? " 

" I made up my mind I wasn't going to see you 
any more." 

She asked " Why? " although she knew per- 
fectly well why he had come to that decision. 

He turned his ardent blue eyes upon her with 
a reproachful worshipping expression. " There 
ain't no use of our going on, Lola, and never get- 
ting anywhere." 

" We can be friends." 

" Oh friends ! " he flung at her scornfully and 
arising he walked over to the glass case which 
covered the wax flowers and pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in their immortal bloom. 

**Why can't we be friends?" Lola persisted. 

He swung back to her savagely. "Friends! 
when all the time I'm with you I'm aching to put 
my arms around you and kiss you, Lola. 
Friends ! when all the time I can't sleep because 
of thinking of you." 

"Do you think of me at night?" asked Lola 
huskily, and she remembered with pain the night 
she could not sleep because of her thoughts which 
like wild dark birds flew to Dan, clung to him. 

" Yeh, you seem to be a different kind of Lola 
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when I lay in bed wide awake thinking of yon — " 
he spoke as if he were almost ashamed to confess 
these thoughts — "Yon're kind and nice and 
sweet. I say to myself , ' This ain't the real Lola. 
This ain't the Lola I know.' But then you come 
up to me and you sit beside me on the bed and 
you look lovely. Sometimes I wish that was the 
real Lola and that you was just the one I dream 
about." 

Lola pulled herself together. This was going 
beyond the borders which she had set in her 
relationship with Dan. She was afraid. She 
was afraid. . . . 

" It'll be lots of fun at the ball, Dan," she 
said briskly. " Won't you take me? " 

He stood beside Lola, his hand on her shoulder 
as if despite himself, despite all his resolutions, 
he must touch her. She felt his fingers sink into 
the soft flesh of her shoulder. 

"I — I want to do anything you ask, Lollie, 
but — but I haven't got any dress suit to wear to 
the ball. And I can't afford to buy one. You 
know that." 

" I told you over the telephone they wouldn't 
all wear dress suits, Dan." 

'^ Yes, but some of 'em will." 

" What do you care what some of them do? " 

^^I want to look as good as the next fellow 
when I'm with you, Lollie." 
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^'You'll be the best dancer there. All the 
girls will be crazy about you/' 

" I only want one girl to be crazy about me, 
LoUie/' — he gazed at her with the clear blue of 
his eyes a little dimmed — ^* What are you going 
to wear? *' 

*^ I'm trying to fix up one of my old summer 
dresses." 

She did not tell him of the apricot-coloured 
dress which had become an obsession with her. 

" You'll look swell no matter what you wear 
^ and I'll look like a dub." 

"Why can't you hire a dress suit, Dan? I 
saw an ad in the evening paper about some place 
where you can hire them." 

His face brightened. " Yeh, mebbe I could do 
that. I never thought of that." 

"Ill buy the tickets to the baU, Dan. It 
won't cost you anything in that way." 

"Oh, I thought the company was giving the 
ball." 

"No — not like that. Each person's got to 
buy her own tickets." 

" I don't want you to pay for me, LoUie." 

" Sure, I want to do that. Each girl is sup- 
posed to pay for her own tickets." 

" Are they all doing that? " 

" Sure ! " she lied cheerfully. 

" Oh, aU right then." 
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Once won over to the idea of going Dan was 
filled with enthusiasm. As usual he welcomed 
a festivity of any sort. He asked innumerable 
questions. He wanted all the details. He 
talked so long that Lola waB forced to say, 
"Well, you'd better go, Dan. IVe got to go 
back and sew on that old rag I'm trying to fix 
up for the ball." 

"You'll be the prettiest girl there no matter 
what you wear." 

" Oh, go on, Dan ! " Nevertheless she was 
pleased at the compliment. She wondered if 
Mr. Ogden by any chance would consider her the 
prettiest girl at the ball. 

Dan pulled out his watch — the nickel watch 
which had replaced his gold one — " It's only a 
little after nine, Lola. I don't want to go yet.'^ 

" Yes, Dan. Mrs. Olsen will be wanting her 
room." 

" Let's go to the movies then for a little 
while." 

" No, Dan, I've got to sew on that dress. You 
save your money to pay for that dress suit you're 
going to hire." 

At last, reluctant, he left. 

Lola ran upstairs to her own room and picked 
up from the bed where she had thrown it the 
white flowered cotton voile which she was trying 
to make over for the ball. She wanted to cut 
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the neck so that it would form a V. She thought 
that with some sort of bright-coloured sash it 
might be made to do. 

But the cotton voile refused to be made to look 
like anything. 

At last Lola flung it across the room. 

" I'm not going to look like an old dowd ! " 
she exclaimed angrily^ and there were tears in 
her eyea 

The vision of silver and apricot danced before 
her. She saw herself in apricot and silver. She 
saw her white rounded arms gleaming through 
the apricot-coloured net and the little white 
silver tassels dangling from the end of each 
sleeve. 

She pulled open the top drawer of her bureau. 

Beneath the paper with which the drawer was 
lined were a number of small envelopes. One 
envelope was marked, "Laundry," another, 
" Carfare and Lunches ; " a third, " Savings ! " 
a fourth, " Clothes." 

This was how Lola managed her budget. Each 
week in each envelope she put a certain specified 
amount from her eighteen dollars. 

The envelope marked, "Clothes" was empty. 

The envelope marked " Savings " contained 
eleven dollars and forty cents. 

There were also beneath the paper lining of the 
drawer two fifty-dollar Liberty Bonds which she 
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had bought at the office by permitting them to 
deduct a dollar for each bond from her pay en- 
velope every week. She was still paying a dol- 
lar a week on a third bond. 

(How well she remembered William Ogden as 
he stood on a desk during the Liberty Loan drives 
and with his head thrown back and his arms ex- 
tended pled with his employees to invest in 
Liberty Bonds which he said — it all seemed so 
long ago — would help to win the war. ) 

But the war was over now. The men were 
returning. Dannie was back. Everybody was 
back. 

And in the shop in Sixth Avenue in the window 
of which hung the apricot-coloured gown Lola 
had also noticed a sign which read: ^^ Liberty 
Bonds taken in payment." 



The saleslady in the Sixth Avenue shop had a 
huge, square, powdered face that seemed too 
large for her slim, shining, black-silk body. 
Little youthful ringlets of dyed blond hair tossed 
on the top of her head; her thin painted lips 
were cold and prim. 

"You'd look perfectly sweet in that dance 
frock, dearie," she said, "and I'm sure it will 
fit you to a T. Don't you want to try it on? " 
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"I — I don't know/' said Lola, as her fingers 
caressed the apricot-coloured net. "I don't 
know as I can afford it. How much is it? '' 

" We can let you have it for twenty-five dol- 
lars. That's a bargain, believe me." 

"I — I don't know that I can pay twenty- 
five." 

** It's dirt cheap," said the saleslady. " Why 
if you was to buy it new it would cost you a hun- 
dred and twenty-five. Why don't you try it on 
and see how it looks? That won't cost you noth- 
ing." 

Lola retired to the rear of the shop behind a 
curtain with the saleslady and the apricot-col- 
oured dress. She stripped off her little brown 
serge business dress. She pushed down with 
trembling fingers her corset cover. The apricot 
and silver dress was slipped over her head. 

In the long mirror she looked ravishing. 

Her silver toned neck and shoulders rose above 
the silver bodice. Her naked arms gleamed 
through the butterfly sleeves. The silver tas- 
sels glistened like frozen rain drops as she moved 
her arm& 

"Of course you can't tell how good it will 
.really look until you're all fixed up for it," said 
the saleslady. " But even so it does look grand, 
don't it? It looks like it was made for you. 
You'd be surprised if I told you who owned that 
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dress originally" — she leaned forward impul- 
sivelj; her prim, painted lips were at Lola's 
ear — " Well, I'll tell you but I don't want you to 
repeat it. It was Mrs. Tony Astaire." 

She stepped back so as properly to get the ef- 
fect of this astounding name and Lola, seeing 
that she was meant to be impressed said, ^^ Oh, 
really ! " although she had never heard of Mrs. 
Tony Astaire. 

" Yeh, we buy a lot of clothes from her," said 
the saleslady, giving Lola's sleeve a critical pull, 
her skirt a smoothing pat. 

"Yes, Mrs. Tony Astaire wears a dress once 
and then sends it to us. She don't care what she 
pays for her clothes and then she never wears a 
gown more'n two or three times. They say that 
if she sees another lady with a gown anything 
like hers she gets so mad she throws it aside 
right off. Mustn't it be wonderful to be able to 
do that although when you come to think of it 
it's criminal, too, ain't it? Me and you has to 
make a suit or a coat do two or three years and 
she discards 'em after wearing 'em two or three 
times. Some people have all the luck, don't 
they? " 

Lola was turning slowly before the mirror. 
She noticed how the net foamed around her hips, 
how the silver cord around her waist fell like a 
stream through the apricot-coloured net. It did 
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look lovely. Only her black ahoes and stockings 
struck a discordant note. 

^^What sort of shoes and stockings should I 
wear with this dress? " she asked. 

"Well, if you can afford 'em, dearie, silver 
dippers and white silk stockings would look the 
nicest. Tou might even have silk stockings to 
match the net. No, I guess white stockings 
would be more . refined. Will you take the 
dress?" 

Lola sighed. " Oh, I really can't afford it and 
alipi>ers and stockings, too." 

" Well, m tell you what I'll do, dearie. We 
want your trade. You're a pretty girl and some 
day maybe you'll be able to buy a lot of things. 
We want you to come again. I'll make the dress 
twenty-three instead of twenty-five." 

Lola over her shoulder continued to gaze into 
the mirror. The dress was irresistible. 

^^ Oh^ all right," she said, 



CHAPTER y 

THB GRAND BALL 



LIGHTS poured down from a thousand 
electric bulbs in the grand ball room of 
the Hotel Royal. The yellow damask 
curtains at the doors and against the windows 
shone like gold. The waxed floor was like a 
white pool. The forest of palms clustered 
around the fountain in the centre of the room 
held forth their leaves and were showered with 
white and emerald splashe& 

As Lola stood outside in the hallway peering 
a little timidly into the huge room it seemed a 
shimmering sea of figures. She had seen ball 
rooms in moving pictures but they were drab 
compared to the reality. They were black and 
grey instead of a dazzling radiance of colour and 
light. 

She looked around impatiently. What had 
happened to Dan? When they had emerged 
from the elevator at the ball room floor Dan had 
gone to the gentlemen's dressing-room, she to the 
ladies'. Surely he should be here now. Per- 
haps it was her excitement that had hurried her. 

68 
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She gazed into the ballroom again. 

It did not seem possible that the fantastic^ the 
glorified figures that swam through the light 
were the people with whom she worked in the 
office every day. 

She could feel her heart beat; she could feel 
the flaming hot red in her cheeks. How happy 
she was now that she had bought the gown of 
apricot and silver! She glanced down: a shin- 
ing wave of apricot-coloured net, the tip of a lit- 
tle sUver slipper. 

She knew that in all her life she had never 
looked so well. 

How happy she was that she had been able at 
last to discard the old brown winter coat which 
had covered the splendour of her dress. 

She was like a blossom that has burst from the 
brown leaves that, dried and withered, have cov- 
ered it during the winter. 

She was like a morning of spring dawning 
from the bleakness of a chill night. 

And yet she had been a little afraid of emerg- 
ing from that old, worn comfortable coat. 
Within it she was herself, the everyday self to 
whom she was accustomed, whose moods she 
knew, whose purposes she cherished. Freed 
from it, in this dress of silver and apricot she 
was a new person, a new personality. It was 
ridiculous but she did not seem to know herself. 
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It was ridiculous but she felt as if she stepped 
before the world, her world, naked, reborn. 

She knew that some of her fellow-workers — 
Miss Stanton, Miss Meyer — would criticise her. 
Her dress was too extravagant, too pretentious, 
too obviously far beyond her means. 

A strange impulse to run back to the protec- 
tion of the brown coat — to escape entirely — 
seized her. 

But Dan came along pulling down his white 
cuffs so that a rim of white showed beneath each 
black sleeve. 

Dan in the clothing parlours where he had 
hired his suit had finally decided on what the 
salesman called a ^^ Tuxedo." He felt more at 
ease in the Tuxedo than in the coat with the 
silly long tails that you had no idea what to do 
with. 

'^ I felt like a monkey on a stick in the other 
thing," he told Lola. 

Dan's tie was black with a thin edging of 
white. His waistcoat was a heavily ribbed 
black silk. His light hair was pomaded and 
brushed straight back from his forehead. His 
blue eyes shone so clearly that it seemed as if the 
blue of them had been washed and scrubbed. 
His usually pasty complexion shone ruddily. 

Dan looked awfully nice, thought Lola. She 
was proud of him. 
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Together they entered the ball room. 

Once well inside its doors the effect was disen- 
chanting. It did not retain the glamour that it 
possessed from a little distance. The light of 
course fell just as brilliantly; the gilt chairs 
placed against the brocaded walls, the yellow 
damask curtains, the palms splashed with emer- 
ald and white were just as impressive but the 
people suffered by too close inspection. Lola's 
critical eyes saw that the men's dress-suits fitted 
them badly. They seemed awkward in their 
dress-suits. Some looked rusty. Some looked 
ridiculous. Their hands stuck out red and ob- 
trudent from the black sleeves. 

Yet Dan didn't look that way — not even when 
you were close beside him. But Dan had a trick 
of wearing his clothes well. 

And Lola saw that most of the girls had done 
just what she had attempted to do with her cot- 
ton voile: make their best summer dresses fit 
for the grand ball room of the Hotel Boyal. 
They had failed as she had failed ; but they wore 
these makeshift affairs while she sparkled in 
apricot and silver. There was something pa- 
thetic and ridiculous about these poor dresses 
against the background of gUt and gold and 
light. 

Miss Meyer had on a stiff black silk dress that 
accentuated her sallow skin. Miss Stanton wore 
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a striped lawn with an absurd green sash; the 
girl who sat next to her in the office — Miss 
Rosenbaum — wore a pink dress with a beaded 
fringe. All the dresses looked as if they had 
been washed and pressed^ pressed and washed 
iand cleaned. 

Lola suddenly felt a little ashamed of her 
apricot-and-silver. 

She felt a curious mixture of emotions; she 
felt ashamed because her gown seemed to empha- 
size the shabbiness of the other dresses; she felt 
exultant because she looked better than any other 
woman that she had as yet seen. A hundred 
ejeSy curious, ironic, bitter, grudgingly admiring 
were upon her, criticizing her, envying her, dis- 
approving her, hating her. . . . 

She felt that every woman there who was 
homely, hated her because she was lovely. 

She felt that every woman there who was older 
than she hated her because she was young. 

She felt that every woman there, worn by work 
or worn by years, considered her, Lola, an enemy. 

Fortunately the orchestra w^hich was on a bal- 
cony overhanging the centre of the far wall be- 
gan to play a delirious fox trot. 

She turned her eyes away from all those other 
eyes and put her hand on Dannie's arm. She 
laughed nervously. "Let's dance," she said. 

As she swung around in Dannie's arms she 
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smiled and nodded to the people she knew. Her 
fear left her. She was not afraid with Dannie's 
arm around her. And as she smiled, her white 
teeth glinting, the hatred and disapproval in 
those other eyes vanished. The women returned 
her nods gaily. They were proud to know her. 

Lola noticed, too, that this experiment in de- 
mocracy was not altogether a success. 

Caste clung to caste. 

In one comer of the room were the men from 
the manufacturing department of the publishing 
company — the pressmen, the compositors, the 
Iinotyi>e operators. And their girls. They 
seemed to be having a jolly time of it. Their 
laughter rang out echoingly, boisterously, 
through the golden ball room. 

In another comer sat the clerks and stenog- 
raphers. They seemed more self-conscious than 
any of the others. Their lips were set in bright 
fixed smiles. Their hands were clasped before 
them. Their eyes were hard and staring. The 
cloak of their gentility hung stifSy on their 
shoulders. 

Still another section of the room was occupied 
by the ruling class of the office — the officials of 
the company, the high-salaried solicitors and 
managers, the editors and advertising men. In 
this group here and there flashed a dress which 
won Lola's respect. Mrs. James, the wife of the 
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yice-president of the company, wore a black 
spangled gown that revealed her buxom neck and 
shoulders; Mrs. Wild, the wife of the treasurer, 
had on a yellow taffeta frock and in her elabor^ 
ately dressed blond hair was a huge black comb 
— she was worth consideration, worth study, 
thought Lola. In her attire, Lola realized, was 
a cunning that was as yet beyond her own skill. 
But these people too suffered from self-con- 
sciousness. They smiled and nodded to every- 
body with a free-and-easy manner but they 
could not quite hide their constraint. They 
could not entirely disguise their feeling of 
superiority. 

But where were William Ogden and his wife? 

Lola's eyes went searching, searching. . . • 

She missed a step. 

" What are you doing, LoUie? " laughed Dan. 
^^You certainly ain't dancing as good as usual 
tonight.'* 

*^ I'm just trying to take everything in, Dan." 

"You're wanting to see if everybody's notic- 
ing your new dress — that's what you're trying 
to see, Lollie." 

« Oh, Dan ! " 

"You're sure the queen of the ball, kid. 
There's nothing here can touch you. I don't see 
where you ever got the money to pay for ^that 
dress. It looks like a million dollars." 
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^ I bought it second hand in a store on Sixth 
Ayenue — but don't you tell anybody/' 

^Mebbe everybody'!! be wondering the same 
as me." 

*' It's none of their business. Do you like the 
dress, Dan?" 

" Phew ! Do I like it? Some class ! " 

And Dan held her tighter, his reproachful, 
adoring eyes gazing into hers. 

But she had no time to gaze in return into 
Dan's eyes. 

Her own went searching, searching. . . . 

At last Lola discovered William Ogden. He 
was where she least expected him to be — deep 
in the group of pressmen and compositors. He 
was evidently telling them a story. He stood in 
the centre of a group of interested auditors. She 
could just see his broad shoulders. She could 
just see the white plume of his hair tossed back 
from liis broad forehead. A little glow ran 
through her. How wonderful he was! She 
could just see his head but immediately all the 
other men in the group faded into insignificance. 
He was a king among men. And he had won his 
kingship entirely by his own efforts, sheer nat- 
ural ability, sheer pluck, sheer determination 
had carried him up and up and up. Oh, if only 
she were granted her full measure of pluck and 
ability and determination. She too might rise. 
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She too might rise to take a position beside hist 
No, not quite beside him — that was too daring 
a thought. But near him, at his feet, near 
enough so that she could touch him, speak to him 
whenever she wished. 

Among the pressmen and compositors was 
least where she expected him to be and yet when 
she thought about it she realized that it was just 
where he was apt to be. Those other people, 
those smaller people, were too conscious of their 
dignity to risk mingling among others than their 
own kind. It took William Ogden to be demo- 
cratic. He was big enough to be really democra- 
tic. 

But where was Mrs. Ogden? 

Lola felt an insatiable longing to see Mrs. 
Ogden. 



It was eleven o'clock. Supper was to be 
served in a room adjacent to the grand ball room. 

Lola had discovered that Mrs. Ogden after all 
had not come to the ball. 

It was Miss Meyer who had told her. 

Lola had won Miss Meyer's heart by going to 
her and saying, ** Listen : Miss Meyer, do you 
think I've gone too far in wearing this dress? 
I didn't want to look dowdy at* my first ball.*' 

Miss Meyer's eyes were cold. " Well, I've been 
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thinking it's a little showy for — for a girl in 
your position, Lola. And it looks as if it cost 
much more than you can afford." 

^^ It was more than I could afford. Miss Meyer, 
but I got it dirt cheap. Don't tell any one but 
I got it in a secondhand store on Sixth Ayenue. 
Oh, I'm sorry now I bought it ! " 

And then Miss Meyer had relented. "Well, 
you do look lovely in it, Lola, but next time I'd 
be a little more careful. It's so easy for a pretty 
girl like you to get herself talked about." 

Miss Meyer, her volubility thus released, went 
on to tell Lola about Mrs. Ogden. 

'^ Mr. Ogden himself told me," she had said. 
" I up and ajsked him. I'm not one of them that's 
afraid to say boo to William B. Ogden. Why, 
he's as easy as can be when he's away from the 
office. He looked apologetic, actually apologe- 
tic, Lola, when I asked him about Mrs. Ogden. 
He said Mrs. Ogden couldn't come because at 
the last minute she had a sick headache. A sick 
headache! Some excuse, isn't it? I guess she 
made up her mind from the first that she wasn't 
going to lower herself by coming to this ball. 
They say she's got the social bee strong in her 
bonnet and maybe she felt that some of her swell 
friends might hear about it if she came here, and 
cut her for coming. Oee, a woman like that 
gives me a sick headache ! " 
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Lola had danced seyeral times with Dan. 

She had danced several times with Mr. Barton, 
the well-dressed, well-paid young man from the 
advertising department who had overcome his 
chagrin at Lola's ref nsal to let him take her to 
the ball sufficiently to flutter around her all even- 
ing. 

She had danced once with Miss Meyer's beau, a 
desiccated, oldish man who had stepped heavily 
on one of her silver slippers. 

But she had had nothing more satisfactory 
than that one glimpse of Mr. Ogden practising 
democracy. 

What was the use of her silver-and-apricot 
dress if Mr. Ogden didn't see her in it? What 
was the use of anything if through this ball she 
didn't get to know him a little better? 

She felt bitterly disappointed in the ball. 

They moved into the supper room. 

Here again the caste system prevailed. 

Mr. James and Mrs. James sat in the centre of 
the long table ; the minor officials sat at the same 
table. The people from the manufacturing de- 
partment assembled together ; the office force oc- 
cupied a third block of tables. Lola and Dan, 
Miss Meyer and her desiccated beau, Mr. Barton 
and his sister, whom he had brought to the ball 
in lieu of Lola, sat at a table together. 
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Between Mrs. James, in her black, spangled 
gown and the woman in the yellow taffeta with 
a black comb in her blond hair, was a vacant 
place over which Mrs. James kept guard. 

All eyes were on the vacant place. 

When Mr. Ogden finally entered, his hand on 
the shoulders of the foreman of the composing 
room, Mrs. James archly waved her hand at Mr. 
Ogden and beckoned to him. But Mr. Ogden 
smiled, shook his head, turned around once or 
twice and — Lola's heart stood still — came up 
to the table at which she sat. 

** Hello, Miss Meyer," he said. " May I sit at 
your table? " 

Miss Meyer was so flustered that she could not 
answer but she moved to make room for him. 
She sent the desiccated beau away for another 
chair. 

William Ogden sat in the chair between Miss 
Meyer and Lola Kargo. 

Miss Meyer did the honours of the occasion 
with queer, ladylike, mincing gestures. 

"You know Mr. Barton?'' 

"Yes, how'pe you. Barton?" 

<* And Mr. Barton's sister? " 

"How do you do. Miss Barton?" 

" And Miss Kargo? " 

" Yes, how're you, Miss Kargo? " 
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(Lola sat with a little pain in her heart; he 
did not remember her. He did not remember 
her!) 

" And Mr. Briggs, a friend of Miss Kargo's.'* 

" How do you do, Mr. Briggs.^' 

Waiters brought bouillon and small round 
rolls. They all settled down to their food. 

William Ogden was the most self-possessed of 
the party. He chatted with Miss Meyer. Miss 
Meyer had been in his employ forever and they 
talked of old days in the Ogden Publishing Com- 
pany when it was poor and struggling and fight- 
ing for existence. Miss Meyer forgot her nerv- 
ousness and laughed in a shrill, excited way. 
The party at the table beneath the spell of the 
great man's geniality, his magnetism, slowly 
came back to normal. Dannie and Miss Barton 
whispered and laughed together. Mr. Barton 
and Miss Meyer's beau gazed fascinated at Mr. 
Ogden and listened to him talk. 

But Lola sat withdrawn from the rest ; she did 
not know what was said ; she did not know what 
she ate. Over and over again rang that line, 
" He did not remember me.'' 

Her hands trembled and were cold. Her 
heart beneath the silver bodice was like a stone 
lying at the bottom of a silver pool. He did not 
remember her! She had thought that after that 
look he had once given her, after a veil had 
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seemed to drop from his eyes, that he would never 
forget her. 

Oh, but what did she care ! After all, he was 
only a man, another man. Even if he had for- 
gotten her what a fool she was. Here was an- 
other opportunity to force herself upon his no- 
tice — never had she dreamed of such an oppor- 
tunity. Yet she couldn't rise to it. Here she 
was so close to him that by the merest motion of 
her hand she could touch him. Here they were, 
both of them, freed from the restraints that the 
office imposed upon them and yet she sat dumb 
and spellbound. 

Where was her courage? Oh, if only she had 
the pluck and the determination that just an 
hour ago she had decided she must have if she, 
like him, were to rise to success. 

And then suddenly she had it! It was as if 
she changed suddenly from a being of ice to one 
of sentience, glowing with fire and light. 

A lull had settled over the table. 

Before each place the waiter was setting a 
plate of chicken salad and passing to each person 
little triangular sandwiches filled with cream 
cheese and chopped nuts. Everybody was intent 
upon these delicacies. 

She turned to Mr. Ogden and said to him in a 
low voice, " You don't remember me? " 

** Yes, I remember you,'' he said, and his voice 
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was as low as her own — it was low and rambling 
and tender — and his eyes gazed directly into 
hers, so directly, so intensely, that her breath 
caught in her throat. " You're the young lady 
who took a letter for me one morning.'' 

So he did remember! Exhilaration seized 
Lola. It was as if powerful wings lifted her on 
the instant from the lowest depths to the heights. 
She could have cried her happiness aloud. The 
thousand lights shone for her; the people in the 
room became gracious and beautiful. A rosy 
mist overhung everything. 

"I — I thought you might give me more letters 
after that first one," she said presently. " I tried 
80 hard to make good on that." 

" You did do well," he said. " Maybe a little 
later — " 

His eyes met hers again and it was incredible 
but it seemed to her that his eyes were a little 
blurred, that fear — fear of her — lay behind the 
mist. 

The waiter brought ice cream and coffee in 
tiny cups. . . . 

Presently the supper was over. 

From within* the ball room came again the 
music for the dance. A waltz this time. A low, 
lilting waltz. 

^^ I haven't seen you dance tonight, Mr. Ogden," 
said Lola. 
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^Fm too old to learn these new f angled 
dances/' he said smiling at her. 

" Too old ! " she echoed scornfully. 

" Now if it were a waltz. Miss Kargo — ^^ 

« This is a waltz." 

" Oh, well, you've got me then." He arose 
and offered her his arm. 

They danced. 

He did not dance well. Lola found herself 
whirled around in a quick, wide-sweeping way 
that she would have considered intolerable in 
any other man. But with him it did not 
matter. , 

She was conscious of his arm around her, of 
the arch of his chest against her bosom. Warmth 
seemed to flow from him into her, from her into 
him. They did not talk. Lola felt that if he 
spoke to her she could not answer. And occa- 
sionally she felt the gaze of his eyes upon her but 
she could not return the gaze of his eyes. The 
room was a blur. Everything was a blur. 

The waltz ended. People applauded. Lola 
and Ogden waited for the encore. They did not 
speak. They did not look at each other. The 
orchestra began again. They danced again. 

At last it was over. 

Mr. Ogden took her back to where Dan and 
Miss Meyer and the others waited. 

<< Thank you, Miss Kargo," he said. ^^You 
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made me feel for a minnte that I was yonng 
again." 

Lola did not answer him ; she did not look at 
him. 

Presently she said to Dan^ ^^I want to go 
home." 

" Go home^ Lola. Why it's only a little after 
twelve. They're going to play till one." 

" I want to go home^ Dan." 

'^What's the matter, kid? Ain't everything 
all right? " 

*^ Yes, everything's all right, bnt I want to go 
home." 

^^ Let's have jnst one more dance together — 
me and you." 

" No, Dan, I want to go now." 

Finally Dan consented. 

He could not understand of course that for 
Lola the ball was over, its purpose achieved. 

Nor could he understand when going home on 
the Sixth Avenue "El" Lola suddenly placed 
her hand on his sleeve and said contritely, " Poor 
old Dan!" 



CHAPTER VI 

CARNIVAL 



IT was too good to be true. 
Miss Stanton, Mr. Ogden's private sec- 
retary for the last five years, ten years, an 
amazing and impossible number of years, had 
been sent to Florida for two months' rest — not 
of course the Florida of Palm Beach and the fash- 
ionable hotels that you see pictured in the Sunday 
newspaper supplements, but some boarding 
house in an unknown part of Florida where the 
air was balmy and the flowers bloomed and Miss 
Stanton could have all the warmth and sunlight 
she needed despite the fact that it was not fash- 
ionable. 

Mr. Ogden himself it was understood was pay- 
ing Miss Stanton's expenses. 

Miss Stanton had not wanted to be sent away 
to Florida. "Nobody understands Mr. Ogden 
like I do,'' she had wailed. But of late she had 
made some ludicrous mistakes in Mr. Ogden's af- 
fairs and the doctor said the mistakes were due 
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to Miss Stanton's nervousness and generally ran 
down condition. 

The thing that was too good to be true was that 
Lola Kargo took Miss Stanton's place. 
. Her salary was to be increased from eighteen to 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

Miss Meyer although she was very friendly with 
Lola did not want her to be given the position as 
Mr. Ogden's secretary. She wanted to give it to 
an older and more experienced girl. Besides the 
older and more experienced girls deserved promo- 
tion ahead of Lola. But William Ogden had 
mentioned Lola. 

^^ You know I have nothing against you, Lola 
dear/' said Miss Meyer gazing at her thoughtfully 
and appraisingly, ^^but Mr. Ogden's an awful 
crank. He's much more critical than any of the 
other men — no wonder poor Lilly Stanton is a 
nervous wreck after fifteen years of it. You've 
got to be on the jump when you work for him." 

" I can do his work," said Lola — she felt that 
she would put every atom of fight in her to get 
this position. After all, this was the ultimate 
goal towards which she had been working her 
way. It wasn't luck. It wasn't accident. Al- 
though both luck and accident were her aUies. 
But it wasn't luck that had brought her to the 
ofllce every morning earlier than the other girls. 
And it wasn't accident that had equipped her per- 
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fectly for the trial when the chance came. No, 
not even the apricot-and-sUver dress had been 
luck. Each step in her approach to the position 
of private secretary to William Ogden had been 
carefully planned. And it would be horrible 
now, if after the position was so nearly hers if it 
should, through Miss Meyer, be denied her. 

" Why are you so sure you can do Mr. Ogden's 
work? '' asked Miss Meyer with just a trace of 
acerbity. 

" Well, I did do one letter for him. That was 
all right. He said so himself." 

^^ Yes, my dear, but one letter ! As if you could 
tell anything from one letter." 

^^ I found I had no trouble in taking his dicta- 
tion no matter how fast he went." 

" You've got to do more than take his dictation 
— you've got to attend to his telephone messages, 
look after his private books and his personal bank 
account, arrange his engagements for him — it 
takes a cool head and a good memory, Lola." 

" I can do his work," repeated Lola. 

** Well, as long as he spoke about you — after 
all, it*s only for two months." 

That was the worst of it. It was only for two 
months. Miss Stanton would return at the end 
of that time. But even so, Lola didn't see how 
they could reduce her pay to eighteen dollars 
when once they had raised it to twenty-five. 
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There was that to be thankful for. 

And what couldn't she do with twenty-five dol- 
lars a week? 

For one thing she could take a larger room at 
Mrs. Olsen's — the room at the rear of the hall 
next to the bathroom. That meant only three 
dollars a week more and she now had seven dol- 
lars a week more for her budget. 

When she entered Mr. Ogden's oflSce the first 
morning after Miss Stanton's departure he 
greeted her with a faint smile. 

"Well, we've arranged it, Miss Kargo,*' he 
said. 

" Yes, sir, I'm — I'm awfully thankful to you.*' 

"I've found that one usually gets what one 
earns in this world. It's only the man who fails 
who talks of fate." He paused. " I told Miss 
Stanton before she left to explain your new work 
in detail. Did she do it? " 

" Yes." 

" You understand everything? " 

" Yes." 

His grey eyes twinkled. " You seem to be a 
young woman who's mighty sure of herself." 

Lola flushed. She was afraid he was making 
fun of her. She hated to have any one — even 
William Ogden — make fun of her. "Well I 
know what I can do," she said presently. 

"Let's start with some letters then — " and 
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hifl voice sof tened, '^ I know too you can do those/' 

Again she sat beside him as he lay back in his 
chair, his square chin sunk on the great arch of 
his chest. With brooding eyes he picked up a 
letter and scanned it, threw it aside, picked up 
another. Again Lola saw that as a person he 
had shut her completely away from him and that 
she was but the instrument for his use. She was 
nothing more to him than the telephone which sat 
beside his other elbow. It seemed impossible 
that this was the man with whom she had danced 
the other night at the Grand Ball when with his 
arm around her she felt the warmth of his vitality 
as if he were filled with suppressed fires. He had 
encased himself in an armour of reserve and the 
amnour was as hard as steel. It made him re- 
mote, inaccessible, infinitely aloof from her. 

But she didn't care. Not now. She had at- 
tained her goal. She had won everything she 
had expected from him. 

And yet — 

Her glance went to the miniature of his wife on 
the desk with her proud determined face — the 
woman who considered herself so superior to her, 
Lola, to everybody that worked for th^ Ogden 
Publishing Company, that she would not even at- 
tend the Grand Biall. It seemed to Lola that the 
eyes of William Ogden's wife gazed hsa \ at her, 
and their gaze was mocking and triumj "lant. 
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Dan acted strangely when she told him of her 
promotion. 

His face became that flonry dead white that it 
always became when they quarrelled and when 
Lola said something that particularly hurt him. 
But they had not quarrelled and Lola had tried 
to avoid hurting him. 

Of course her instinct warned her that h^ 
promotion and especially her rise in salary 
would not be welcome news to Dan. There was, 
however, no use in trying to conceal the news. 
Sooner or later she'd let it slip anyway. And she 
felt as if her very exuberance would betray this 
glorious thing that had happened to her. If Dan 
had half-an-eye for reading her moods he would 
know that she was aglow with happy accomplish- 
ment. 

Besides it was just as well to emphasize to Dan 
that she was right about not getting married. 
He must see that she would be a fool to marry 
and throw away her chances of success, of getting 
on, of rising in the world. Perhaps he did see it 
Perhaps this was why his face became that floury 
dead white. 

** I suppose I might as well kill myself for all 
the chance anybody gives me of getting ahead,'' 
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he said, and his lips were dry and tightly com- 
pressed. 

" Oh, Dan, don^t talk that way ! " said Lola 
sharply. " Mr. Ogden says it's only the man who 
fails who blames it on something else than him- 
self." 

" What do I care what Mr. Ogden says ! " Dan 
cried in a flare of temper. " Damn Mr. Ogden ! " 

Lola bit her lip and turned away. She wasn't 
going to let Dan force her into a quarrel. Not 
today. Her good fortune was too recent. She 
didn't want to blast its texture with discordant 
words and recriminations which both of them 
would regret later. 

Then she arrived at the third of the reasons 
which had urged her to tell Dan of her promo- 
tion. 

She wanted Dan to teach her something about 
bookkeeping. She had to keep Mr. Ogden's priv- 
ate books. She wasn't at all sure, despite her 
assertions to both Miss Meyer and Mr. Ogden, 
that she was competent to keep books of any 
kind although Miss Stanton had told her in the 
case of Mr. Ogden's books it was very simple. 

"He'll never ask you anything except how 
much money he's got on hand," Miss Stanton had 
said, " or how much money he's given during the 
last month to Vera, his daughter, or Gladys, his 
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other danghter. Those girls certainly keep their 
Old Man broke/' 

And so Lola said to Dan, ^^ I want you to teach 
me something about bookkeeping." 

Dan nodded. He still kept his eyes away 
from her as if he were afraid to let her see how 
hurt they were but he seemed to regret that brief 
explosion of temper. "All right, LoUie," he 
said quietly, " I'll teach you everything I know.'' 

They were walking up Sixth Avenue. It was a 
mild clear evening. - The stars overhead were as 
bright as the lights along the street ESven 
Lola's brown fur neckpiece felt too uncomfortably 
warm. She unhooked it and let it hang negli- 
gently over her shoulders. But it did not seem 
possible to learn bookkeeping on the streets ev^i 
on the mildest of February evenings. 

" Oh, if only we had some place where we could 
go and sit and talk instead of walking around the 
streets forever ! " cried Lola. 

"We can go to the movies," said Dan — the 
romantic fare the movies set forth never palled 
on him. 

" I can't learn how to keep books in the movieSi 
Dan." 

" You can put that off till some other night." 

"No, Dan, I've got to start learning right 
away " — how like Dan that was, to suggest pos^ 
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poning the thing that should be done, for the 
pleasure of the moment. 

They approached the comer of Twenty-third 
Street where one night, a month before, Dan had 
left her cold because she refused to marry him. 
But Lola did not think of that. She had a sud- 
desa inspiration. 

^ There's a library down Twenty-third Street," 
she said. '^ We could go down there and sit in a 
comer of the reading room." 

They walked down to the library and mounted 
the stairs to the reading room. Over long tables 
dangled electric lights with fluted shades like 
stiff thick petticoats. Around these tables sat 
men of all ages. They were nearly all old men 
and Lollie wondered if they came here to get 
away from their furnished rooms and because 
they had nothing else to do. They were obviously 
old men who had made failures of their lives and 
they sat around content in the warmth of the room 
nodding over newspapers or illustrated weeklies. 
But there were also a few young men, alert and 
intent, who with notebooks before them bent 
studiously over technical journals and trade pa- 
pers. Lola looked with admiration at these 
young men. Instead of spending all their nights 
at the movies they came here to study, to learn, 
to progress. A curious thought came to Lola; 
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thescT young men by spending their time here 
when they were young avoided the necessity of 
coming here, like the old men, when they grew 
old and because they had no other place to go 
except their furnished rooms. On an impulse 
Lola turned to Dan. 

"Do you ever come here, Dan?" she asked. 

Dan shook his head and gazed around him with 
a slightly contemptuous expression. "Nope! 
First time I've ever been here. Stuffy old place, 
ain't it? " 

They selected a table* at the farthest end of the 
room and sat there close together, whispering 
while Dan with the aid of a memorandum book 
which he carried in his vest pocket began to ex- 
plain to Lola the mysteries of bookkeeping. 

Unfortunately in the midst of his explanations 
the lights flickered wamingly. It seemed the 
library closed for the night at nine o'clock. 

Lola and Dan were out in the mild clear eve- 
ning again. 

"I'll pay you for teaching me how to keep 
books, Dan," said Lola. " We can come every 
night until I know how." 

" I won't let you pay me, Lola." 

"Why not? I'd have to pay if I went to a 
business school." 

" Yeh, that's all right, but I can't take money 
from you." 
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"Oh, Dan, what's the matter with you?*' 
asked Lola in exasperation. " You never want 
to make a little extra money when you get the 
chance." 

" I don't want to make a little extra money 
from you.'* 

" Just because I'm a woman? You've got old- 
fashioned ideas, Dan. Suppose every store- 
keeper where a woman buys things felt that way." 

Dan laughed but he said stubbornly, " It ain't 
because you're a woman, Lollie. It's just be- 
cause — because you're you." 

" WeU, I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll blow you 
to dinner and the regular theatre when I get my 
raise next week. That'll be the best way of cel- 
ebrating it anyway." 

" No, I don't want you to pay for me, Lollie. 
It makes me feel cheap." 

" Oh, Dan ! " she cried. 

" Well, if you want to — " he said, at last, and 
sullenly. She could see that she had forced him 
into a tremendous concession to his pride. 



Dan telephoned her at the office the morning 
of the night they were to celebrate her promotion. 
Dan's voice was a hushed and excited whisper. 

" Did you get the seats for the theatre, Lollie? " 
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"Yea I got them for ^The Lady in Lace.' 
They say it's wonderful, Dan.'' 

" Did you get good seats? " 

Lola rather resented this question but she an- 
swered, " Sure. Good enough. I got seats in the 
first balcony." 

" Well, listen : Lola, could you change them 
for the best seats you can get? You don't need 
to pay for the dinner. I'll pay for that We^l 
go to the Hotel Boyal." 

" Are you crazy, Dan? " 

"No, I just thought we'd be real swells for 
one night. I want you to wear your new dress, 
Lola, — the one you wore at the ball. You got to 
sit in the best seats downstairs in the theatre if 
you wear that, don't you? " 

" Dan, I don't understand you." 

"I'll explain when I see you, Lola. I think 
for once we ought to have everything that any- 
body has. I'm so sick of counting the pennies." 

" Yes, but how can you afford dinner at the 
Hotel Royal? They say the prices are awful." 

" I can afford it all right. I'll explain when 
I see you." 

"Did you too get a raise?" asked Lola joy- 
ously. 

" Well — yes, I did, Lola. 1 wanted to wait 
and tell you all about it when I saw you." 

" Oh, Dan, that's fine. I'm so glad." 
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''TouH change the tickets then?'' 

"Wm I? The flky's the limit tonight, isn't 
it, Dan, with both yon and me celebrating a 
raise?" 

« You bet! That's the spirit, kid." 

" What did you get raised to, Dan? " 

'' I'll tell you all about it later, LoUie. I got 
to ring off now." 

" Good-bye till tonight then." 

" Goodbye." 

« Oh, Dan — " 

She wanted to tell him to be sure to be on 
time but his telephone receiyer had clicked; he 
was gone. 

That eyening Dan a}*riyed at seyen and he ar- 
riyed in a taxicab. Lola who was ready and 
waiting for him heard the loud purr of the car 
outside her window. She had not as yet changed 
to the larger room at the rear of the hall. She 
had figured that tonight's celebration would take 
almost all her first week's raise and there were 
some clothes she needed. After all, the larger 
room could wait for a while. When she heard 
the taxicab stop outside at the appointed hour, 
she thought, ^^ Oh, that can't be Dan ! " but when 
she looked out the window she saw Dan leaping 
from its step. She ran downstairs. 

" Oh, Dan, you are crazy ! " she said. 

** That's all right, kid. We're going to be 
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real swells tonight. Did you wear your new 
dress? " 

She tossed back her old brown coat and re- 
vealed the apricot and silver. 

" You're a peach, Lola I " he cried, and lifted 
her bodily with his strong young arms into the 
cab. 

They drove over to Fifth Avenue and up the 
black shining river of Fifth Avenue in which the 
reflected lights seemed like opals set in jade to 
the Hotel Royal. 

When they emerged from the taxicab into the 
glare of light in the lobby Lola noticed the sharp 
white triangle of Dan's shirt bosom and the little 
black tie with its thin edging of white. 

" Oh, Dan, you're all dressed up too," she said. 
" Didn't you ever take that suit back to the place 
where you hired it? " 

"Yes, I took it' back but I got it again. I 
bought it, Lola. They sold it to me cheap." 

" You bought it ! " 

" Sure, I bought it. We can have lots of swell 
parties now.'' 

" But I don't understand, Dan — '* 

" I'll tell you all about it at dinner, Lola." 

Dan gave his coat to a boy who stood sentry be- 
fore a little booth just outside the dining-room 
and Lola, too, after a moment's hesitation, 
checked her old brown coat. She didn't want to 
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mar the effect of her appearance with that an- 
cient and everyday garment. 

An nrbane headwaiter showed them to a small 
table against a wall on which hung a mellow 
tapestry. Lights shone against the walls. Great 
clusters of lights hung overhead but all these 
lights were veiled. The room swam in a rosy 
mist. Silver gleamed; crystals reflected the 
lights prismatically ; waiters moved silently to 
and fro with mufSed tread and soft insinuating 
manner ; through the tinkle of chatter and laugh- 
ter pulsated the slow music of stringed instru- 
ments playing slowly, slowly. . . . 

Oh, it was wonderful ! 

Lola had read that the people who could afford 
this every night grew tired of it, took it for 
granted, thought nothing of it. But how could 
they grow tired of it! It was too marvelous. 
Never, never could she grow tired of it. Yet 
the fat man who sat at a table opposite her with 
the young girl beside him and who gazed at her, 
Lola, with eyes that were hungry although they 
also seemed forever satiated — yet this fat man 
looked tired of it. 

Once seated at the little table Lola lost the 
diffidence which had caused her to enter the room 
with eyelashes cast down and short mincing 
steps. 

She could sit now unafraid in the shimmer of 
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roqr light; she could drink in the fragrance of 
flowers and perfume; she could observe the 
dresses of the women at nearby tables. Her apri- 
cot and silver had been the most spectacular dress 
at the Grand Ball of the Ogden Publishing Ck)m- 
pany but it faded into insignificance among the 
dresses that she saw. here. There were gowns of 
cloth-of -silver and cloth-of-gold ; there were gowns 
of brocade and gowns of velvet. There were 
priceless strings of pearls wound around white 
necks ; and there were fabulous fur coats thrown 
negligently over the backs of chairs. The young 
girl who sat beside the tired and fat old man 
wore a dress of silver brocade ; from one shoulder 
hung a long streamer of bright green tulle ; and 
around her blond hair was a glistening band of 
green stones. 

Oh, it was wonderful ! Everything was won- 
derful! 

But before she surrendered entirely to the 
sensuousness of her surroundings she must hear 
about Dan. 

Dan, however, was busy with the waiter. Dan 
was quite remarkable with the waiter. He 
didn't show the slightest degree of fear or hesita- 
tion. Perhaps it was the Tuxedo and the black 
tie with the thin white edging that gave Dan 
such confidence. From Dan's demeanour you'd 
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never gaess that he didn't dine at the Hotel Boyal 
every evening. 

^^ Oysters ! " said Dan to the attentive waiter, 
" You like oysters, don't you, LoUie, and — and 
some of that lamb would be nice." 

"Ver* nice," said the waiter. "Does m'sieu 
wish some potatoes with it? " 

" Teh ! Some potatoes." 

" Au gratin? '' 

"Yeh!" 

"A salad?" 

" Do you want some salad, Lola? " 

** No, I'm — I'm not very hungry," said LfOla. 

But the waiter disregarded her remark. " We 
have some fresh Belgian endive. With a Roque- 
fort cheese dressing it would be ver' delicious, 
m'sieu." 

"All right," said Dan. 

(Dan must be crazy; this dinner would cost a 
fortune. Everybody knew that waiters tried to 
induce you to take the most expensive things.) 

" Nothing to drink? " asked the waiter. 

(Would he never finish!) 

But, "Oh, sure!" said Dan. "Some cock- 
tails." 

" What kind? " 

" Bronx." 

" Ver* well, m'sieu." 
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At last he departed. 

Lola who was leaning forward, her chin rest- 
ing on her clasped hands, waiting impatiently, 
said, ^^ Thank heavens, he's gone ! Dan, I don't 
understand what's got into you tonight. Now 
tell me what's happened." 

"There's not much to tell, LoUie. I got a 
raise — that's all." 

"How much?" 

" To twenty-five — the same as you." 

" But, Dan, you can't spend money like this on 
twenty-five dollars a week." 

"Oh, don't start hanging the crape, Lola. 
Maybe I'll get more soon." 

" More soon ! I — I don't understand you to- 
night, Dan." 

" Well, you see it's this way, LoUie : old Mat- 
tison who was head bookkeeper left and they've 
given me his job — temporarily at least" 

" Oh, Dan, that's wonderful ! " 

" I haven't made good on it yet, Lola," 

" You've got to make good, Dan." 

" Well, I'll do my best," he said carelessly. 

" To think that a little while ago you didn't be- 
lieve there was any chance for you there. It 
shows you, Dan. It shows you what I've been 
saying all along. You never know when your 
chance is coming and you've got to be ready for 
it. You've got to work for it all the time." 
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Dan was gazing aronnd the room with fascin- 
ated, admiring eyes. " Don't let's talk business 
tonight, Lollie," he said. "Gee, this is some 
place, ain't it? " 

The dinner was a glorious success. 

After dinner they walked down Forty-second 
Street to the theatre and took their seats in the 
fifth row of the orchestra. 

Lola had never been so near the stage before. 
Its enchantment seemed to reach out and seize 
her. When the tenor sang, " You're the Dearest 
Girl in Dixie," he seemed to be singing it directly 
to her. Scene succeeded scene. One set of cos- 
tumes was more gorgeous than the one that pre- 
ceded it. A stage bathed in red light succeeded 
a stage bathed in lavender light, and through the 
light floated the half-clad bodies of beautiful 
women. The most beautiful of them all sang in 
a high, clear voice. The orchestra played music 
that made your feet dance in time with it. A 
ludicrous and world-famous comedian with a 
deep voice made remarks about the play and the 
actors that seemed to weld them all, audience and 
actors alike, into one great happy family. 

Oh, if life could only be like this always ! 

After the curtain had descended on the final 
act, they were swept out with the crowd. Dan 
seized Lola's arm and before she realized what he 
was about had carried her with him through the 
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revolving doors that led into the Pompeiian G^ 
dens. 

**Dan, really you mustn't — you mustn't! — 
spend any more money," Lola whispered fiercely. 

^^ We'll just have one dance and one drink, 
Lollie. We'll have one night of real life anyway 
if we never have another." 

" Oh, Dan, I know you've gone crazy." 

But she couldn't resist the girl who claimed 
Dan's coat and hat and she and Dan had their 
dance and each of them had another Bronx cock- 
tail and some chicken k la king. 

^* I don't see where you got the money to pay 
for all this, Dan," said Lola, after they were 
seated. 

" I told you I got a raise." 

*^ It would take a good many raises to pay for 
tonight, Dan." 

" I had some money." 

** Ton had some ! You told me the other night 
that you didn't even have enough to take me to 
the movies." 

'^ Well, I got some since then, Lola. Ck>me on. 
Don't worry. You've done your best to put a 
crimp in the evening. All you've done is worry. 
There's the music again. Let's dance." 

And Lola found that she ciouldn't keep worry- 
ing. Dan was right She had no business to 
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spoil the eyening with her worries. It was all 
too manreloiis. 

She felt that she was living through a romance 
of which she was the heroine. And yes, Dan 
with his Tnxedo coat and his clear blue eyes and 
his light hair pomaded and brushed straight back 
from his forehead was the hero. Lola for the 
moment had no other hero. Once or twice with 
a sudden little aching sadness she thought of 
that man of iron, William Ogden. After all, he 
was old — and he had shut her away from him 
as if she were some inanimate machine employed 
for his use. And Dan was young and warm and 
Tibrant with youth. Dan worshipped her. She 
had but to lift her little finger and he would fall 
at her feet Oh, it was only youth that called to 
youth, only youth that understood the sudden 
needs, the tremulous desires of youth. 

And now Dan was on the road to success. 

Without protest she let Dan lead her to a taxi- 
cab as they came out of the Pompeiian Gardens. 
Without protest, in the taxicab, she let him put 
his arms around her and kiss her. It was all 
rig^t. Everything was all right. It was a beau- 
tiful world filled to the brim and overflowing with 
the magic of life. 

It was only when Dan became too ardent that 
she held him off. ^^ No more tonight, Dan," she 
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said. " I'm — I'm dead tired." For a cnrioua 
moment it had seemed to her that there was a 
quality of desperation in his kisses. 

And it was only after she was in her little 
white iron bed with the blankets tucked up to 
her chin, with her mind still whirling in a riot 
of colour and light and music, that she remem- 
bered that not once that night, despite his new 
good fortune, had Dan spoken to her about their 
marriage. Now when it was more nearly pos- 
sible than ever before he had not spoken. That 
was strange. 

That was the strangest thing about the whole 
strange and wonderful evening. 



CHAPTER VII 



QUESTIONS 



THROUGH the windows of Mr. Ogden^s 
office — a row of three windows with 
only a narrow strip of steel between each 
— snnlight sparkled on the river. Across the in- 
finite cnrtain of the intense bine sky the wind 
blew strips of white cloud. 

Mr. Ogden looked as crisp as the day. He 
wore a grey double-breasted suit and the grey 
was just a shade darker than his grey eyes. His 
necktie was black and held a pearl pin. His 
white folded collar rolled tightly around his neck. 
The white plume of his hair was brushed back 
from his forehead. He was all white and black 
and grey except for the ruddy weather-beaten tex- 
ture of his face and his hands. 

He reminded Lola of the portraits of successful 
men she had seen used in the advertisements of 
some cigarettes. 

She wondered how he kept himself always look- 
ing so fit, and she thought that probably he de- 
voted his entire life to his business. Nothing 
was allowed to interfere with this devotion. No 
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parties. No dances. No dinners at the Hotel 
Boyal. No Pompeiian Gardens. Nothing. Ah, 
yes, this was how to succeed, this single-minded 
devotion to a purpose bat, after all, Dan was 
right: one must have some time for pleasure. 
At least when one was young and life was like a 
cup at one's lips from which one must drink 
whether or no. After one was older, like Mr. 
Ogden, — well perhaps pleasure didn't count for 
so much. 

Lola was tired, but she didn't care. Last night 
was worth it Her eyes burned but she was fill^ 
with a febrile excitement that made her quite 
ready for the day's work. 

And then William Ogden looked up from the 
papers upon his desk and astonished her, sent fly- 
ing all her theories about him, b^ saying ab- 
ruptly: ^^Oood morning. Miss Eargo. I saw 
you at the theatre last night" 

" You saw me ! *' 

'* Yes, at * The Lady in Lace.' I saw you very 
plainly." 

" I didn't see you, Mr. Ogden." 

*' No, I know you didn't see me." 

*' Where were you? " 

'^ I was in one of the boxes on the right side 
but I sat well back in the box ; the ladies of course 
occupied the front seats." 

'' The ladies? " 
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'^ YeSy my wife and daughters. I was giving a 
birthday party for one of my daughters." 

Lola felt a sharp sense of disappointment; so 
she had had an opportunity to see his wife, to 
study her while she, Lola, remained unobserved 
— except by Mr. Ogden who in this way didn't 
count — and she had missed the opportunity. 

"Wasn't the show wonderful, Mr. Ogden? '* 
she asked. 

"Well, it was pretty good, I guess. My 
daughters had some of their young men along and 
the young men were so bored that it was difficult 
for any one in the party to enjoy the show. If 
I'd been with you I'd have probably thought it 
wonderful." 

If he had been with her! She was confused 
and did not look at him. 

" The young man with you seemed to enjoy it," 
he continued. " He's the same young man that 
was with you at the ball, isn't he? " 

" Yes." 

"I thought I recognized him. I hope we're 
not going to lose you. Miss Kargo, as we've lost 
so many of our most efficient young women." 

" What do you mean? " 

" Of course you know what I mean. Aren't 
you thinking of marrying the young man? Re- 
member, I was watching you closely last night." 
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Lola flushed. " Well, he wants me to marry 
him but — but I don't know." 

" Don't you care enough for him? " 

Lola thought it strange of William Ogden to 
ask her all these questions. If any one else had 
asked them she would have resented them furi- 
ously but she didn't seem to have any spirit where 
William Ogden was concerned. When she was 
near him he dominated her too completely. 

" Yes, I care for him enough — " she said, and 
added with a burst of frankness, ^^ but I don't 
respect him enough. Don't you think you should 
respect the man you marry, Mr. Ogden? " 

" Yes, I suppose so — at any rate before you 
marry him. What's the trouble with him? '* 

" Well, Dan is — yes, Dan is weak. He likes 
to spend money. He likes to do showy things. 
All the time he wants to be on the go — at a 
i*estaurant or a theatre or a movie — some place 
that costs money. Now last night he spent much 
more money than he ought to." 

*^ Maybe it's because he's in love with you. 
Marriage sometimes changes that." 

^^ It wouldn't change Dan. He likes to spend 
it on himself too." 

" That's a pretty common fault with young 
men of today. Your Dan is no exception." 

" Maybe not." 

" I was never in a theatre until past thirty.'' 
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^ You weren't ! " she cried. " Why not? " 

** There was only one theatre in the New Eng- 
land town where I lived. That was only run- 
ning occasionally during the winter. Times 
were different then, you know. There weren't so. 
many things to spend money on. Besides I never 
had either time or money to spend in those days. 
Too busy. Too poor. But if I were a young 
man in New York today, I suppose, I'd be like 
all the rest of them. You swim with your own 
generation. I'd be spending all my time and 
money on the theatres and other things, too." 

" Oh, no, you wouldn't ! " 

" Why do you say that? " 

^ I bet I know what you were doing when you 
were a young man I You went to the library 
every night and studied, learned things." 

"No, we didn't have a library in my town. 
Not then. It has one now. But I did study. 
I borrowed books from the superintendent of the 
shop where I worked. I studied at home." 

" I suppose every man who's gotten on in the 
world has studied a lot at some time or other. 
Now, Dan doesn't study. The other night — 
well, there's no need of going into that. But I 
can't see how Dan is going to make a success of 
himself although maybe he will. He's just been 
prQmoted." 

^ Do you admire success, Miss Kargo? " 
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'^ YeSy I think I admire it more than anything 
else in the world." 

He smiled. " Then don't marry a man who 
isn't going to be a success. It wouldn't be fair 
to him or to yourself. You'd never be happy; 
you'd never let him be happy." 

^' But how can you tell whether a man's going 
to be a success or not? " 

** You can tell, can't you? I can tell when one 
of the young men I employ here is going to be a 
success." 

" Yes, maybe you can," she said a little wist- 
fully, and she tliought, '^ but Dan did get that 
promotion." 

"I — I don't see that it would make any dif- 
ference to you, Mr. Ogden," she said presently. 
** if I left to get married or for any other reason. 
Miss Stanton will be back soon to take her posi- 
tion again as your private secretary." 

'^ We always have a good position in the oiBce 
somewhere for a girl with ability," he answered. 
** When I said that I recognized the young men 
who would succeed I also meant I recognized the 
young women, too. I thought you understood 
that." 

They hung hesitant in the midst of a silence. 

Presently William Ogden brought himself 
sharply to attention, ^' Let's get these letters off 
the boards," he said. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SIXTY DOLLARS 



AT first Lola thought she was dreaming. 
No, she was actually dreaming. She 
, was dreaming that Dan was in trouble 
and kept calling to her repeatedly, insistently, 
'^Lollie! Lollie!" EUs hands were stretched 
out toward her, there was misery in his blue eyes 
bnt she couldn't help him, she couldn't get near 
to him ; some dark malignant force held her back. 

But the voice persisted. It cut through the 
veil of her dreams. Lola sat up in her narrow 
white iron bed. It was, in reality, Dan's voice 
she heard repeating and repeating in a strained 
whisper, " Lollie — oh, Lollie ! " 

His voice came through the open window not 
three feet from the foot of her bed. It came from 
the pavement below. 

Lola jumped from the bed and went to the 
window. And there, in the dark muffled figure 
below, in the dim oval of a face raised to her, she 
recognized Dan. 

** Lollie! Oh, thank Oawd, I woke you up, 
Lollie. I got to see you." 

113 
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" See me ! '* she echoed incredulously. " Dan, 
are you crazy? " 

" I got to see you, Lollie." 

Dan must be mad to come calling her beneath 
her window like this. It must be well past one 
in the morning. But somehow Lola knew he 
wasn't mad. The texture of her dream still filled 
her mind Dan was in trouble. That was why 
he had come to her at this unreasonable hour. 

"Wait a minute, Dan; I'll be down," she 
said. 

She pushed her bare feet into the patent leather 
pumps that stood neatly beside her bed; she 
slipped her white arms, bare, except for the 
sketchiest of sleeves into the old brown coat and 
wrapped the coat tightly about her. She opened 
her door and stole down the creaking stairs of 
the old house. There was no light in the hall. 
She guided herself first with one hand on the 
banisters, then with one hand against the wall. 
She unlocked and pulled open the first front door 
that led into the vestibule and the second front 
door that gave directly upon the steps that led 
to the pavement All this as quietly as she could 
manage it. 

Dan was huddled so close against the second 
front door that he almost fell in upon her when 
she opened it. 

She seized his coat and pulled him inside the 
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hallway, closing both doors. She felt that he was 
trembling. 

" Oh, Dan, what's the matter? '' she asked. 

They were close together there in a comer of 
the halL Not a ray of light penetrated the black, 
muffling darkness. And Lola trembled as well 
as Dan. She trembled because of the cold and 
because she feared what he had to tell her; and 
because of what any late lodger would think if 
he came in suddenly and found her there with 
Dan and only a brown coat thrown over her 
nightgown. She trembled for fear that Mrs. 
Olsen, aroused by the noise of the opening and 
the closing of the doors, by their whispering, 
might come upstairs to investigate. 

" Oh, Dan, you're crazy to come at this time," 
she whispered. " What made you come? Is there 
any trouble? Be careful not to speak loud." 

" I couldn't go away without seeing you, Lol- 
lie," said Dan in the low voice she had com- 
manded. 

"Going away! What do you mean, Dan? 
Why are you going away? " 

" I got to get away, I-.ollie. I know I oughtn't 
to have come. But I couldn't go without saying 
good-bye to you." 

" Yeh, that's all right — but why do you have 
to go away? " 

" I didn't get that raise I told you about." 
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"You didn't! Then where—?" 

"I took that money, Lola. I didn't know 
they'd find it out so soon." 

« Oh, Dan ! " 

" I didn't think they'd find it out so soon but 
It feller that's a friend of mine at the office put 
me wise. He told me to get away tonight K I 
didn't want to be arrested." 

" Oh, Dan, why did you take it? " 

"I was sick of never having any money to 
spend and you — you, LoUie, was doing so 
well — " 

" Dan, where can you go? " 

" I don't know. I'm going up to the station 
now and take the first train out." 

" But where are you going? " 

" It don't matter where I go, does it, so long 
as I get away? One place is as good as another. 
I'll go as far as the money I got left will take 
me." 

" How much've you got, Dan? " 

" Almost ten dollars." 

" Oh, Dan, that won't take you far enough." 

'' It's all I got." 

" And you almost spent twenty-five dollars last 
night when we were out together! " 

" Yeh, I spent more than that. I paid for the 
Tuxedo, too. It's outside now in my bag on the 
steps. But I ain't sorry. I felt I had to live 
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like money didn't count — I had to live like that 
juBt once. If they'd paid me a decent salary at 
the place where I worked I wouldn't have taken 
their money. What's sixty dollars to them? I 
ain't sorry." 

" You couldn't expect them to pay you enough 
so you could afford to eat at the Hotel Royal, 
Dan." 

** No, I don't suppose I could but — but I ain't 
sorry, Lola." 

"What'U you do when you get to the place 
you're going to? " 

" Gtet a job o' some kind. I ain't worried about 
that. I can get a job as good as the rotten job I 
had." 

" Dan, supposing they catch you ! " 

"They won't catch me. They won't bother 
about me much as long as I got away. It's only 
sixty dollars I took. That won't hurt 'em. It 
won't pay 'em to spend much in catching me for 
that." 

" But, Dan, you can't go far on ten dollars. 
And what'll you do when you get in a strange 
place without anything left from the ten? 
How'U you live until you get a job? " 

" I ain't going to worry about that now, Lollie. 
Bo long as I get away I'll be satisfied." 

Lola stood silent, absorbed. Presently she put 
her hai^ds on his sleeves. " You wait here 'til I 
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come down again, Dan. I won't be a second.'' 

She stole up the stairs again walking for all 
her haste as lightly as she conld. She struck a 
match on the little drum fashioned from a ribbon 
spool. One hand held the flaring match aloft 
while the other searched the bureau drawer be- 
neath the paper which lined the drawer. She 
pulled out her remaining fifty dollar Liberty 
Bond. She hurried downstairs again. 

" Dan, where are you? " 

His hand touched her. " Here ! " 

" Dan, you take this." 

"Whatisit, LoUie?" 

"It's a fifty dollar Liberty Bond. Ton can 
sell it anywhere for about forty-eight dollars. 
It's as good as cash." 

"Where did you get.it?" he asked in sur- 
prise. 

" I bought it at the office by paying a dollar 
a week out of my salary." 

" Oh, Lollie, I can't take it from you." 

" Dan, you got to take it. I'm not going to 
let you go to some strange place without any 
money or anything. Won't you please take it? " 

" I — I can't, Lollie." 

" Dan, dear, please — please ! " 

" It makes me feel so cheap." 

" I won't ever forgive myself if you don't take 
it, Dan." 
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" Forgive yourself! What^s that mean? '* 

" I feel as if maybe I made you steal that sixty 
dollars, Dan. I — I was always talking so much 
about money and getting on." 

"Don't you let that worry you, kid. You 
didn't make me take it." 

" I'm glad you said that, Dan. But here, take 
this bond." 

" I — I can't, LoUie." 

"Sure, you can. You've got to. Here! 
Where's your pocket? Now it's in your pocket, 
Dan. Don't forget and leave your coat lying 
around anywhere." 

" Oh, Lollie, you're too good to me ! " — his 
voice broke — "I hate to be leaving you. I — 
I don't know when I'll ever see you again." 

" It'll blow over soon, Dan." 

"Yeh, but what'll you be doing while I'm 
away and it's blowing over? You'll have some 
other feller — probably you'll have some swell 
rich guy by the time I'm able to come back to 
New York." 

" No, I won't, Dan. Ill be working away the 
same as usual." 

He had his arms around her and held her 
crushed against him as if he would never let her 
escape from him again. She could feel his hot 
breath against her cheek. 

" Oawd, I hate to be leaving you, Lollie ! If 
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only I knew some other feller wouldn't get you 
while I'm away." 

" Don't be silly, Dan ! " 

"Don't let that feller Ogden get too fresh 
with you." 

Lola started perceptibly. "What made you 
say that?" she asked. "You're — you're 
crazy, Dan!" 

" No, I ain't crazy. I watched him when he 
was dancing with you the other night. When 
you wasn't looking at him he was looking at you 
like he'd like to eat you up." 

" Dan, don't be silly ! " 

"He's married, ain't he?" 

" Yes, he's married and he's got two grownup 
daughters." 

"Well, I'm glad to hear that but they say 
some of the old married ones are the worst when 
they get a pretty girl like you working for them, 
Lollie. I don't suppose you'll promise me some- 
thing will you? " 

" What do you want me to promise you? " 

"I don't suppose you'll promise me that 
you'll wait for me 'til I can come back 
again ? " 

She was silent. 

The clutch of his hands on her arms tightened, 
" You won't, promise me that, will you? " 

"Oh, I can't promise it, Dan. How do I 
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kno^ what'U happen to me by the time you get 
back? '' 

His hands dropped from her arms. ^'No, I 
guess I got no right to ask that, Lollie. Me a 
thief — and everything. I guess that is too 
much to ask you to promise me.'' 

Darkness, silence, the dim roar of the elevated 
train in Sixth Avenue; the dull thud of a 
passerby's step. Lola shivered. The cold air 
stung her ankles, bare below the edge of the 
brown coat. 

" Dan, you'd better go now ! " 

" Oh, Lollie, I can't bear to leave you." 

'^ Supposing some one should come in. What 
would they think? " 

" Yeh, I suppose I got to go." 

He had her in his arms again. His lips were 
on her cheek, on her forehead, on her lips. He 
uttered little, dumb, inarticulate cries. There 
was even more of the quality of desperation in 
his caresses than in the taxicab on the previous 
night. He finally tore himself away from her. 

" Good-bye, Dan." 

« Good-bye, Lollie." 

" You can write to me. I don't think there'll 
be much danger in that." 

" Sure, I'll write to you, Lollie, as soon as I 
got any good news — as soon as I got a job and 
can pay you back for your bond." 
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^* Don^t wait for that, Dan. Write to me as 
soon as you get to — to where you're going.'^ 

" All right, LoUie." 

" Good-bye, Dan." 

*' Good-bye." 

She closed the front doors upon his reluctant 
figure. Then she stood there in the hall in an 
intensity of listening. There was no unusual 
sound. The drip, drip of a faucet somewhere. 
A man's breathing, heavy with sleep. Nothing 
else. 

Lola crept up the stairs to her room. But 
something took her to the window. Dan was 
still outside, his bag in his hand, still gazing up 
at her window. 

Lola leaned out. " Dan, please — please go 
now ! " she called as softly as she could. 

He answered but she could not understand 
his answer. He moved away, however. She 
watched him until he was lost in the shadows 
down the street. 

Then she got into bed again and lay there for 
a long while, trembling, sleepless and wretched. 



The thought of Dan tormented Lola. She 
could not decide whether or not she was in any 
way responsible for his folly. 
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It was true that she had constantly urged him 
on to success; again and again, she had told him 
that he lacked ambition, that he should work 
harder and make more money. She had refused 
repeatedly to marry him because the two of them 
could not live on the money he made. But she 
had never suggested that he make money dis- 
honestly. He must have known that money 
gained in that way could have no influence with 
her . . . but of course he had no intention of 
teUing her how he had secured it — not until his 
theft was discovered. 

And, after all, he had simply taken the sixty 
dollars to have a good time — to satisfy his in- 
satiable craving for another good time — this 
one on a more magnificent scale than usual ; the 
Hotel Royal instead of an Italian table d'hdte, 
"The Lady in Lace^' instead of the movies. 
She had begged him not to spend so much money. 
Not only on that mad gala evening but always. 
" No, Dan, don't let's go to the movies tonight ; 
save your money," she had said it time and again. 

Yet Lola could not forget now Dan's- expres- 
sion when she had told him of her own good for- 
tune, of her rise in salary and in position when 
she had been appointed William Ogden's tem- 
porary secretary. 

She could never forget now his face as it 
looked when she had told him that — the floury, 
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dead-white mask of hopelessness he had worn. 
It was easy to ima^ne that his desire^ his sud- 
den, wild, irresponsible desire for more money, 
regardless of the consequences, regardless of the 
way it was obtained, had first seized him im- 
mediately after she had told him about herself. 

How like Dan it was to toss his entire futore 
life against the pleasure of a few gilded, happy 
hours ! 

She wondered, too, if Dan would ever have 
thought of taking the sixty dollars if he had not 
known her. It was she who had coaxed him to 
take her to the Grand Ball and as a result he 
had had his first glimpse of the glories of a Hotel 
Boyal mode of existence. It was she who had 
given him the idea of hiring the Tuxedo. 

Yes, in a way, she was responsible. . . . 

But no — no I — it wasn't true. You might as 
well blame yourself because a man to whom you 
had first shown the ocean had later drowned 
himself in its depths. It was simply Dan's 
weakness -— the weakness she so despised in him 
— that had led him to commit this petty little 
theft. 

Sixty dollars! Lola shrugged her shoulders. 
She'd like to see herself make such a horribly 
false mistake for sixty dollars. It was letting 
yourself go so cheap. 

But that, too, was like Dan. He could never 
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do anything, not even theft, in a big way. He 
didn't have the imagination, the brain, to do 
anything, honest or dishonest, in a big way. 

Bomehowy Lola did not worry about the 
morals of Dan's case. She really didn't care 
that he had been dishonest. The fact in itself 
somehow did not interest her. She felt no moral 
indignation — nothing of that kind. She did 
not even say to herself, " How awful it is that 
Dan is a thief ! " But it was the result of the 
theft that sickened her. Banished, an outcast, 
a failure, sent flying from justice with less than 
ten dollars in his pocket and all for the sake of 
sixty dollars. That was the awful part of it! 
It was paying so much for so little ! It was so 
cheap — dirt cheap ! 

But she didn't like Dan the less because he 
was a thief but she despised him the more be- 
cause he was a petty thief caught at his thieving. 
With her other emotions where Dan was con- 
cerned there had always been — like sand in the 
porridge — a slight feeling of contempt. The 
contempt had now deepened, spi*ead. 

Yet she knew perfectly well that if through 
some miracle Dan returned rich and af9uent she 
would many him just as she would have mar- 
ried him a dozen times if he had been rich and 
affluent. He was the only man she had ever 
known whose caresses meant anything to her, 
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awakened any response in her. When other men 
touched her, their touch filled her with repug- 
nance, fear, a strange sense of shame — but 
never with Dan. Physically, she was like wax 
in his hands — wax that is animate and loves 
the touch of its moulder. And when she was 
with Dan she felt at peace. Peace descended 
upon her, spread its beatific folds about her. 
She felt comfortable. A curious way of putting 
it : peace and comfort combined with those other 
and darker emotions which swept her when his 
arms were about her. But that is exactly the 
way she felt. 

But now Dan was gone. 

A week passed. She did not hear from Dan 
but the thought of him was with her almost 
every minute. 

She decided to go down to the wholesale groc- 
ery firm where Dan had been employed as an as- 
sistant bookkeeper. She didn't know exactly 
what she would do when she got there. She 
might get some news of Dan. This suspense — 
this absence of any news — was harrowing. 
Could it be — could it possibly be — that he had 
been caught? She might find out how his em- 
ployers felt towards Dan. She might be of some 
possible assistance to Dan in placing her intimate 
knowledge of the good in Dan before these 
strangers. 
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But she kept postponing this decision from 
day to day. It was hard to go down there and 
see people whom she did not know and encounter 
their cnriosityy their suspicions and perhaps 
their hostility. 

At last, however, one bright morning when 
she was feeling particularly valiant and her 
courage was aided by a new red velvet hat which 
was, she knew, becoming to her, she planned to 
go down during the freedom of her lunch hour. 

The place where Dan had worked was less 
than a mile from the Ogden Publishing Company 
building. The street car ran directly there. 

Once in the car Lola had to fight to keep from 
getting off at every corner. What a fool she 
was to go down ! How could she be of any help 
to Dan by calling on these people whom he had 
robbed? But she stayed on the car until it 
reached Franklin Street where the grocery firm 
of Snider and Bucks was located. 

Lola alighted from the car and found herself 
in a tangle of traffic. Before every doorway 
stood a truck or a motor-truck; every sidewalk 
was crowded with boxes and bales and barrels. 
The pavements were damp and slimy. Bits of 
vegetables and fruits, scraps of paper, chips of 
wood and sawdust lay in the gutters. 

At last she found the number for which she 
was looking and the name, ^^ Snider and 3ucks." 
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It was a dingy place. A wide doorway opened 
on a dark interior in which dim figures moved 
throngh a confusion of packing cases and more 
bales and barrels and boxes. Against the door 
stood a stack of tubs darkened with grease. At 
one side, however, Lola saw another and a 
smaller door with a glass panel on which was 
lettered, " Office — Upstairs." 

She climbed the stairs and confronted a 
stained brass railing. She stood gaadng at a 
miscellaneous assortment of old desks, a huge 
black safe, a water-cooler. In the background, 
under the dim light provided by some windows 
with frosted glass, a bevy of typists was work- 
ing. Lola's nose wrinkled in distaste. ''No 
wonder Dan couldn't get ahead in this awful 
place ! '' she thought. " Nobody could get ahead 
here." Lola's ideas of an office were founded on 
the beautiful shining expanse of the Ogden Pub- 
lishing Company's offices with their mahogany 
desks, their cork padded floors, their metal filing 
cases and the view through high arched windows 
of the silver and blue of river and sky. 

A young man wearing an alpaca coat torn at 
the elbows and daubed with black and red ink 
came forward to ask her business. 

Lola found her business a difficult one to ex- 
plain. 

'^ May I see a member of the firm? " she asked. 
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^ What about? " asked the yonng man indiflfer- 
ently. " Is it about a job? " 

**No, it isn't," said Lola with dignity — im- 
agine wanting a job in this place ! '^ It's a per- 
sonal matter." 

The young man scrutinized her and Lola 
thought with self-satisfaction of her new red 
velvet hat and of her rich fur neckpiece which 
disguised the shabbiness* of her old brown coat. 

" Mr. Snider has gone out to lunch but Mr. 
Bucks is in. Do you know him ? " 

" Yes, it's Mr. Bucks I want to see," said Lola 
quietly — this was no time for quibbling over a 
fionall lie, and she was determined not to explain 
her errand to this indifferent young man with 
the disgraceful alpaca coat. 

** I'll tell Mr. Bucks," said the young man. 

He came back to usher Lola into Mr. Bucks's 
office which was merely a space thinly parti- 
tioned off with glass and wood. 

Mr. Bucks seemed surprised when Lola ap- 
peared but he arose and offered her a chair. He 
was a paradox in this drab establishment. A 
vivid carnation was in the buttonhole of his 
black and white checked suit. His patent leather 
shoes had tan cloth tops. 

"I'm afraid I don't remember you, Miss — " 
he began. 

"You don't know me, Mr. Bucks. My name 
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is Lola Kargo. I'm a friend of Dan Brigg& I 
came to see about him/' 

" Dan Briggs — oh ! " Mr. Bucks's jovial ex- 
pression immediately sobered ; he looked vaguely 
disappointed ; some of his sprightliness vanished. 
'' Dan Briggs is no longer with us.'' 

^^ Noy I know he isn't. He stole some money 
from you." 

Lola knew now why she had come. The inten- 
tion had been there all the time but she had not 
realized it. " I want to pay you back the money, 
Mr. Bucks. It was sixty dollars, wasn't it? " 

"Yes, it was exactly sixty dollars. Dan 
Briggs changed an item on the books from ten 
dollars to seventy." 

" I can't pay it back all at once but I can send 
you five dollars a week." 

" But why — ? " 

" I want Dan to be able to come back to New 
York without this hanging over him. Were you 
— were you going to have him arrested?" 

" Why, I don't know," Mr. Bucks balanced the 
fingers of one hand against the fingers of the 
other — "It's a very serious thing: stealing 
money. Of course we couldn't have kept Dan 
Briggs in our employ after that. We must state 
definitely, miss, that we can't give him another 
chance if that's your idea." 

" No, I had no idea like that." 
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'* But as for prosecuting him — well, I don't 
think so." 

" You surely won't prosecute him then if I pay 
back the sixty dollars?" 

« No." 

Lola gave a long sigh of relief. " Then I can 
write and tell him he can come back without fear 
of arrest." 

** So you know where he is? " 

** No, I don't He came to see me and to tell 
me he was going away and he was going to write 
me. But he hasn't. Not yet. I expect to hear 
from him any day." 

"So you're the woman in the case?" asked 
Mr. Bucks, and he smiled. 

" I don't know what you mean by that. Dan 
always wanted me to marry him but — but I 
wouldn't." 

" You're a wise young lady. No sense in tying 
up to a fellow like that." 

Lola did not answer although she had great 
difficulty in not telling Mr. Bucks to mind his 
own business. 

" Well, certainly you're not the usual woman 
in the case," admitted Mr. Bucks. 

'*I can pay you five dollars now," — Lola's 
fingers were searching her hand bag — " and I'll 
send you five dollars a week until the sixty is 
paid.*' 
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" Ton go to work yourself? " 

" Yes." 

*' I don't know whether we ought to take the 
money from you, Miss — what's the name? *' 

^ Kargo." 

'^ I don't know whether we ought to take the 
money from you, Miss Eargo. Perhaps we can 
stand the loss better than you can." 

Lola leaned forward impulsively, " Oh, please 
take it! It will make me feel so much better.'* 

" Very well, if that's the way you feel," — he 
took the bill and placed it upon his desk beneath 
a paper-weight. " Do you want a receipt? " 

"Yes, please." 

He scribbled a memorandum. ^^Will this 
do?" 

" Yes." 

Lola tucked the receipt in her bag and arose. 
She looked at Mr. Bucks a little shyly. " Thank 
you," she said. 

^^ It is I who should thank you. Miss Eargo. 
If at any time I can be of any service to you per- 
sonally don't hesitate — " 

" No, I won't," said Lola hastily. 

Mr. Bucks bowed her politely to his door, he 
escorted her the length of the office and bowed 
again while she passed through the gate in the 
spotted brass railing. 
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Outside in the street again Lola stopped for a 
moment, her eyes closed. 

She knew noif that the thought of Dan could 
torment her no longer. At least, not in the 
peculiar way it had been tormenting her. 

Whether she was responsible or not for his 
folly, she had discharged her obligation. She 
felt suddenly as if she had been freed from Dan 
and was entirely her own once more — free to 
pursue the adventure of her own life. 



CHAPTER IX 



THB SLAVS 



A WEEK passed and two weeks, three 
weeks, four . . . Lola heard nothing 
from Dan. Not a word. She was 
angry and disappointed, she was hurt and wor- 
ried. The least Dan could do was to let her know 
where he was. " I don't want anything from 
Dan for what I did for him," Lola said to her- 
self more than once, ^'but he ought to think 
enough of me to let me know where he is and 
what he's doing." 

Dan didn't know all she'd done for him. If 
only he'd write she could write him in turn and 
tell him about her interview with Mr. Bucks of 
Snider and Bucks. She could tell him that it 
was safe for him to come back to New York 
whenever he wished . . . but Lola didn't know 
whether or not she wanted Dan back in New 
York. 

When he was with her he made life more ex- 
citing but he also made it more disturbing. She 
had to be constantly on her guard. She had to 

134 
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iep remembering all the time that marriage 
ith Dan was not her aim in life^ that, on the 
mtrary, it would put an end to her chances of 
iccesSy of achievement, of getting ahead. Yet 
^metimes she felt that if he persisted — and he 
Iways did persist — she might yield in a mo- 
ent of weakness. Yes, there were times when 
would have been easy to yield. It was hard 
[ways and always to say no. 
But when Dan was away from her she could 
irget him. It was only in his actual presence 
-his eyes gazing ardently into hers, his hand 
a hers — that she felt his appeal. And now 
vat she did not even receive a letter, not even a 
cture postcard from him, he was rapidly be- 
lling a shadow to her. 

Bach Friday, however, she enclosed five dol- 

9 in an envelope and addressed it to Mr. 

!k& That brought Dan back to her — but 

' for a few minutes and then not in an alto- 

er favourable light. ^' I'm a fool for doing 

every week," she told herself. " I could put 

Ave towards a new pair of shoes or a new 

; hat or I could save it. Dan doesn't even 

I'm doing it for him and I don't suppose 

hank me if he did know." But somehow 

ver failed to send the five dollars. 

Lola didn't want Dan back. She had 

aatters to think about than Dan. Life 
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was an interesting and pleasant afifair since she 
had become William Ogden's secretary. 

She was entirely engrossed in serving WilUam 
Ogden to the best of her ability. She had only 
two months in which to prove herself indispenn- 
ble to William Ogden. At the end of the two 
months Miss Stanton was to return from Florida 
to resume her work as Mr. Ogden's secretary, to 
oust Lola from the position. 

Lola had determined to fight for it Some- 
thing hard and implacable rose within her when 
she thought of Miss Stanton's return. She set 
her lips grimly, her eyes narrowed. Miss Stan- 
ton could go back to the routine work of the 
stenographic department. It was easier work. 
It did not require one to be constantly on the 
alert. Lola was going to stay where she was. 
Miss Stanton had failed. She had broken down. 
She was old, worn-out. Lola was young. She 
had the ability. Unlimited energy and vitality 
were hers. They couldn't take this position 
away from her now that they had once given it 
to her. 

She would show them who was better fitted 
for the task — she or Miss Stanton. 

Lola had always arrived at the office earlier 
than the majority of the girls but now she ar- 
rived a full half-hour earlier than ever before. 

When William Ogden came in at nine or ev&i 
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before nine he found his desk immaculate and 
fdiming. Each paper was in its place. His 
pencUs were lying there sharpened and ready 
for Ms hand. His engagements for the day 
were typed on his calendar pad. His letters 
were arranged in a neat pile in the order of their 
Importance. 

"There^s a letter from the Canada Paper 
Ck>mi)any that should have your immediate at- 
tention/' Lola would say. ^^ Their quotation is 
considerably less than that southern paper com- 
pany's. You'll find a memo of the southern 
ccmipany's prices attached to the letter." 

When Mr. Ogden was considering the pur- 
chase of the Pacific Coast Engineer which was a 
competitor of one of the Ogden Company's pub- 
lications and called for the file of correspond- 
ence Lola instead of handing him the clumsy and 
Tolnminous batch of letters typed a concise sum- 
mary of the correspondence including eyery 
aalient fact and handed him that 

**Bnt are you sure that everything's here?'' 
asked Mr. Ogden. 

" Yes, I've had Mr. Wild verify it," said Lola. 

Lola discovered that Mr. Ogden liked to keep 
in touch with all his employees even the humblest 
and from the office manager she secured the de- 
tails concerning any change in the personnel. 
When a new employee was hired she placed a 
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brief account of his qualifications and experience 
before Mr. Ogden. 

Instead of leaving the office shortly after fl?e 
as she had formerly she now stayed until six and 
after. 

She was William Ogden's slave. 

She awakened in the morning thinking she 
must remind him to call up the Trade Press As- 
sociation ; she went to sleep remembering that he 
had failed to write the Amalgamated Import 
Corporation. 

Naturally her devotion did not escape atten- 
tion in the office. 

Miss Meyer said, "You're silly to work so 
hard, Lola. You'll just have a nervous break- 
down like Miss Stanton. That's what'U happen 
to you. And what good will it do you? Miss 
Stanton will be back soon and you'll come back 
to your old job.'' 

Then Lola's lips set grimly. She did not an- 
swer Miss Meyer. She did not tell her of her 
determination to fight for her position as Wil- 
liam Ogden's secretary. The time was not ripe 
for that. 

Miss Meyer, she knew, was a little jealous of 
her. Miss Meyer had risen to be head of the 
stenographic department but she had never been 
Mr. Ogden's secretary. That was the most cov- 
eted, the most desirable position that any girl in 
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the employ of the Ogden Publishing Company 
could have. Everybody in the Ogden Publish- 
ing Company was jealous of anybody who came 
in close contact with William Ogden. The man- 
ager of one paper envied the manager of another 
if the latter saw more of William Ogden than he 
did. The secretary of the company and the vice- 
president were close personal friends, they went 
out to lunch together every day, yet Lola saw 
that they competed fiercely for the favour of 
William Ogden. Let one of the minor officials of 
the company enter the Old Man's office and half 
the eyes in the office noted his entrance and his 
exit. William Ogden was king and lesser men 
smiled with his smile and frowned with his 
frown. She had seen men, men of strength and 
importance, glow with happiness the entire day 
because William Ogden had stopped to chat with 
them. 

The office at whose door Lola sat was the 
pivotal centre around which the entire interest 
of every one swung. 

"You'll wear yourself out, Lola," said Miss 
Meyer. 

And again Lola smiled grimly and did not an- 
swer. 

She knew she would not wear herself out — 
not in this way. She had discovered that even 
the hardest work was stimulating when you loved 
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the work. And she loved her slayery. She ^- 
joyed passionately every minute of her service 
to William Ogden. Bhe was a slave but she wa» 
a slave who has the power of one who sits at the 
left hand of the king. Some of his power wai 
reflected in her. It was she who arranged hii 
engagements and appointments. " No, you can't 
see Mr. Ogden this morning," she would tell a 
supplicant, consulting a little book that always 
stood upon her desk, ^' but at three he has a half- 
hour. Come and see him then." 

And how it filled her with pride to be able to 
telephone and say, ^^I am speaking for Mr. 
Ogden, Mr. William B. Ogden. Will you tell 
Mr. Banks that Mr. Ogden cannot have lunch 
with him but that he would like Mr. Banks to 
call at his office tomorrow at ten? " 

Nor had Lola ever felt so buoyant, so alive, so 
filled with health as now. She seemed to have 
every muscle, every nerve under perfect control 
Her eyes had never been so clear and shining, 
her cheeks never so firm and rosy. At night, 
when she reached her lodging house instead of 
going out, she took an incredible amount of pains 
with her hair, her nails, her complexion. She 
used lotions and salves and polishes. She 
walked to and from business in order to get the 
air and the exercise. She desired nothing so 
much as to have people say she looked the part 
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of the secretary of that great man, William Og- 
den. She tried to emulate his own superb fit- 
ness for the job. 'And in the office as she moved 
swiftly to and fro on his errands, she seemed 
like a trim and beautiful bird on the wing. 

She was no longer like a brown moth, uncer- 
tain, obscure, fumbling through the underbrush 
of life. She was too shining, too radiant, too 
sure of herself for that comparison. She had 
passed beyond it. 

And she lived only for her work. Her entire 
past life — her youth in the tenement beneath 
the shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge, her early 
struggle for the merest livelihood, her love affair 
with Dan which had promised to pull her back, 
thrust her down again — all this had passed 
away. It was as if they had been marked on a 
slate and the slate had been washed clean. 

She never thought of the past. She thought 
only of the present and the future. 

She had found a place from which to start a 
new life — a place from which her insatiable 
ambition could lead her anywhere. 

And she was happy. 



There was, however, one day of misery. 

 

That was the day Vera and Gladys, William 
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Ogden's daughters, came to see their father. 

They may have been the most kindly and amia- 
ble of girls but to Lola they seemed the personifi- 
cation of pride and arrogance. Instinctively 
she hated them. She felt that they were her 
enemies. She resented them. The fact that 
they assumed a perfect right to enter William 
Ogden's office without ceremony or introduction, 
to throw themselves negligently into his chairs, 
to toy with the articles on his desk which she, 
Lola, had so meticulously arranged, to caress 
and fondle him, twining their arms about him — 
all this filled Lola with a bitter sense of in- 
justice. 

They made her feel that she was nothing in 
William Ogden's life. She was immediately dis- 
carded, thrown aside, negligible. She was 
wretched. She felt as if she would like to seize 
her hat and coat and run out of the office and 
never return. 

The two of them swept past her desk talking 
loudly and merrily. One of them glanced at her 
with curiosity and Lola dropped her eyes. Her 
cheeks burned. But after they had entered the 
office from her seat by the door she could un- 
observed herself gaze at them and their father. 
She could not tear her gaze away. 

She noted every detail of their appearance. 
She saw with satisfaction that they were not 
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pretty; their features were too sharp^ too pro- 
nounced, but they were both very stylish. They 
wore patent leather pumps with white spats and 
although the pavements outside were deep with 
slush their pumps and their spats were absolutely 
spotless. No doubt they had been driven here 
in their foreign automobile with the Japanese 
chauffeur of which Miss Meyer had told her. 

One wore a cape of brown fur with many 
tails ; the other a black fur coat — seal possibly 
— trimmed hieavily with skunk. Little gold 
ornaments dangled from their wrists. One 
wore a velvet hat of piquant shape with a great 
pearl knob stuck jauntily in its side ; the other a 
wide hat the crown of which was encircled with 
a wreath of glistening red berries. They left 
behind them as they walked a scent of powder 
and musk. 

They looked tremendously luxurious, tremen- 
dously useless and expensive to maintain. They 
emphasized to Lola the fact that they received 
•everything without effort while she had to work 
hard from eight thirty until six and every day in 
order to have anything. Her favourite magazine 
had schooled her in the idea that in work lies 
happiness but there was small consolation in 
that maxim with these gorgeous and idle birds 
of paradise before her. 

" They're terribly overdressed ! " thought 
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Lola. "Yes, and I can see where they'd end 
if they had to earn their own living." She 
found pleaBure in imagining some great and ter 
rible financial disaster overtaking thent 
'^That'd bring them down from their high 
horse/' she thought. 

Their soprano voices, their laughter filled that 
sedate office where every one else was expected to 
speak seriously and in hushed tones. They were 
the creatures of class and privilege parading 
their advantages before less fortunate people. 

After they had been fluttering around their 
father for a few minutes Mr. Ogden summoned 
Lola. 

*^ Miss Eargo, will you go to Mr. Graham "— 
Mr. Graham was the cashier — ^^ and ask him to 
give you two hundred dollars? " — He turned to 
the older daughter — " How do you want it, 
Vera? '' 

"Oh, anyway, dad, you old darling. We're 
going right over to Martindale's to buy the suit." 

Lola stood there to receive their orders, in- 
surgent, resentful, the fire in her cheeks hotter 
than ever. She felt that they were gazing at her 
amused at her embarrassment. Bhe wondered 
why Mr. Ogden didn't introduce her to his 
daughters ; she felt humiliated because he didn't 
and yet she hoped that he would not do so. She 
felt that if he did she would not know how to 
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!t; she wonld stammer and make herself the 
ore ridiculous. 

As she was going out the door she heard one 
' them ask, " Where's your old secretary, dad? '* 
But she did not delay to hear the answer. 
She returned with the money and laid it on 
le desk before Mr. Ogden. 
** Thank you, Miss Kargo," he said. 
Lola did not return to her desk. She passed 
. She went to the girls' rest-room and stayed 
lere for a half -hour, an hour, until she was sure 
lat Vera and Gladys must be gone. 
For the first time she didn't care whether Mr. 
gden wanted her or not. She was nothing to 
im but a slave, a machine, an instrument for 
is use. They — those others — who did noth- 
ig for him but bleed him for money, always 
ore money, were everything to him. 
She walked ceaselessly up and down the floor 
' the rest-room, outraged and scornful. She 
d not understand the emotions that swayed 
Jr. 

But hatred of William Ogden's daughters made ^ 
tT miserable that whole day and it was not for 
veral days that the shadow; of that hatred en- 
rely vanished- 
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The two months were almost up. Just a day 
or two remained. 

The letter from Miss Stanton lay on Mr. 
Ogden's desk. Lola had not opened it; it was 
marked " Personal." But she knew it was from 
Miss Stanton. 

She was sitting beside his desk when he did 
open it. He had gone over his important busi- 
ness mail first. He had dictated a few letters. 
He had handed her a few more saying, "You 
know how to answer these." 

Lola interrupted him to ask, " Was Miss Stan- 
ton ever able to answer any of your letters unless 
you had dictated what she was to say? " 

He looked at her with his unfathomable grey 
eyes opaque and steady. " No," he said ab- 
ruptly. 

Finally with his strong blunt fingers he tore 
open Miss Stanton's letter. 

Lola waited quiescent but all her senses alert. 
She could hear distinctly from the outer office 
the hum, the medley of voices and telephone 
calls, the clatter of typewriters, the explosive 
sound of the shoots which carried " copy " to 
and from the lower fioors. That medley of 
sounds seemed to her like a huge clock ticking 
away eternity. She noticed William Ogden's 
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hands as he held the letter. She felt a mad long- 
ing to seize his hands and holding them close 
against her bosom to beg him to let her remain 
his slave. It was all she asked — to be near 
him. The eyes of his wife from the miniature 
upon his desk gazed at her triumphantly and she 
felt like crying aloud to the challenge of that 
painted face, " I don't want anything from him 
that is yours — I just want to stay near him ! " 

She knew now that it was not only ambition, 
gratified ambition, that made her so happy to be 
William Ogden's secretary. The thought that 
she might lose that position had taught her this. 

At length — after an interminable length of 
time — he said, ^^ Miss Stanton will be back and 
ready to report for work on Monday morning." 

Lola raised her eyes to his but she did not ask 
the question that surged up within her. Some- 
how she couldn't ask it. 

All day she couldn't ask it although she could 
think of little else. She did her work as method- 
ically and as accurately as ever but she did it 
automatically. Always foremost in her thoughts 
was that question: would he take Miss Stanton 
back as his private secretary or would he let her, 
Lola, retain the position? 

Mr. Ogden was curt with her that day. He 
had none of the kindness, the booming jocularity 
for her, to which she was accustomed. His eyes 
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did not meet hers. He seemed more inaccessiUe, 
more encased in his iron of reserve, than ever. 
It was as if he were preparing himself, hardening 
himself, to tell her that she must relinquish her 
position to Miss Stanton. She was blown along 
before his orders like a leaf before the wind. 
She felt crushed. Again, she seemed to herself 
the most insignificant of mortala All the pride 
which had recently been hers — in her work, in 
her ability, in her power reflected from William 
Ogden, in her individuality — all this wa8 
stripped away. 

She could have thrown herself across her desk 
weeping but she had sufficient pride left not to 
do that. 

But when he had gone out to lunch and as 
usual she went in to tidy his desk, she found that 
he had written on the large blue blotter that, 
held in a brass edged frame, occupied the centre 
of his desk — she found that there upon the 
blotter he had written faintly in pencil her name, 
" Lola — Lola Kargo." 

Her breath came fast at that discovery. It 
meant — the least it could mean was that he had 
been thinking of her. Lola knew little of sub- 
conscious impulses but she knew that William 
Ogden had written, " Lola — Lola Kargo '* with- 
out thinking what he was doing. He had un- 
consciously betrayed himself. And light came 
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back into her eyes. Some remnant of pride came 
back into her bearing. He had been thinking of 
her, the insignificant — and she no longer felt 
80 insignificant 

The betrayal, however, was no sight for other 
eyes. She replaced the blotter with a fresh one 
and pnt the first in her lowest desk drawer as if 
it were something shameful and delicious which 
she must hide from the world — the gossiping 
world of the office. 

All day she sat outside his door in an agony 
of doubt . . . somehow the affair had taken on 
proportions much more important, much more 
momentous, than merely whether or not WUliam 
Ogden was to allow her to remain his secretary. 
She was his slave and he was her king, she was 
his servant and he her master but she was a 
woman and he a man. . . . She sat there tremu- 
lous with fear, with foreboding and yet with a 
certain ecstasy that robbed her of the ability to 
think clearly and dispassionately. Her mind 
was clouded with a milky ferment, her heart was 
like a wild imprisoned bird whose longing for 
freedom and the object of whose deliriously de- 
sired fiight she could not understand. 

At five when the gong sounded to announce 
that the office day was over she still sat there out- 
side his door, her hands clasped hard before her. 
She had given up the pretence of working. She 
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glanced inside at William Ogden at his desk. 
He was bent over some papers. He looked large, 
imposing, massive, a rock of a man that no hu- 
man emotion could ever dsicturb. He seemed a 
stranger. Impossible to think that once his eyes 
had gazed unveiled into hers, that once he had 
danced with her, held her in his arms, his breath 
hot upon her cheek, impossible to imagine that 
it was he who had written her name, "Lola — 
Lola Kargo." And yet it was this inviolable 
person who must decide her fate. Surely he 
could not go home tonight without telling her 
unless he was entirely unaware — or indifferent 
— concerning the suspense that held her breath- 
less within its grasp. It was horrible to be 
forced to wait this way. Yet she could do noth- 
ing but wait. It seemed to her that most women 
spent their lives waiting for some man's decision. 

At half-past five she was still there. Only one 
or two people lingered in the office. Desks had 
been cleared ; lights extinguished ; the telephones 
had ceased their eternal jangle; the type writers 
their eternal click. From a distant comer of the 
office the shrill and tuneless whistle of one of the 
make-up men, left stranded at his desk by some 
delayed and necessary duty, cut sharply across 
her nerves. 

The office was faint with darkness. A rain of 
light over her desk, a rain of light over the desk 
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of the solitary make-up man, a sharp bar of light 
over the desk of the man who sat inside the door. 
The outside world through the high windows 
took precedence over the inside world of the of- 
fice. The outside world now dwarfed the signifi- 
cance of the inside world. It flamed with the 
intensity of the young spring. There were still 
patches of blue sky tinged with lemon yellow. 
Stars flickered palely in the east but in the west, 
over the river and the distant Jersey hills the 
horizon was dyed with wave upon wave of vivid 
crimson. It made one feel small and solitary 
chained to a desk waiting in a dim office. 

At five minutes of six she found she could wait 
no longer. She arose and went into Mr. Ogden's 
office. 

He was sitting at his desk in an attitude she 
knew well ; half reclining in his chair, his hands 
clasped behind his head ; the light from the lamp 
on his desk cut across his face so that the lower 
half showed clear and sharply defined — the 
tender, firm lips, the heavy rounded jaw, the tip 
of his indomitable nose. His eyes, his high wide 
forehead, his grey hair plumed with white were 
in shadow — but Lola needed no light to see them 
as plainly as if the day shone full upon them. 

" Is there anything more tonight, Mr. Ogden? '* 
she asked unsteadily. It was the question she 
asked every night but this was the first time she 
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had asked it in this hesitating and timid voiee. 

" Close the door and come here/' he said. 

She obeyed him and stood beside his desk one 
hand resting upon it to support her, the other 
hanging lax at her side. 

" What am I to do, Lola? " he asked, in a 
gentle, rumbling and unhappy voice. 

The question astonished her; the use of her 
first name astonished, and thrilled, and fright- 
ened her. She looked at him now and she saw 
his shadowy eyes gazing at her wistfully and 
with warmth. Their gaze was puzzled and quiz- 
zical and infinitely sad. 

The question, the tone, the look disarmed her. 
She had never expected him who had always com- 
manded to ask her what to do. Her entire con- 
ception of things was upset, topsy turvy. And 
this man whom she had always admired above 
all men, who stood so high that she was always 
forced to look up had suddenly descended so that 
he stood beside her familiar and beloved. A new 
feeling for him animated her: she felt sorry for 
him. Unaccountably and ridiculously, consid- 
ering who he was and who she was, she felt sorry 
for him. She wanted to put her arms around 
him and offer consolation — such consolation as 
she could offer. She wanted to throw herself at 
his feet and let him trample her if he would so 
long that the great man she had always admired 
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remained. Somehow, with all her sensations 
was mingled the feeling that she did not want 
him to descend to her level. She wanted to con- 
tinue her worship. Gk)ds should stay upon their 
high places and not descend to the ground upon 
which ordinaiy mortals trod. 

" I don't know what you mean/' she faltered at 
last. 

" I want to keep you as my secretary, Lola," 
— again her name — " but how am I going to 
manage it? I've promised Miss Stanton to take 
her back when she returns." 

** Fve tried to prove that — that I could do bet- 
ter than Miss Stanton — " 

" Yes, you've proved that," he said musingly, 
" but you see I've promised. Miss Stanton was 
afraid of this. She was afraid that if you or 
any young girl took her place she wouldn't get it 
back." 

Cruelty flared up in Lola. *^ Miss Stanton 
had her chance. She's old. She broke down be- 
cause she's old." 

'^ Yes, Miss Stanton is old. It's an awful thing 
to be old, Lola." 

Again his gaze came at her direct and warm 
and sorrowful. It melted her cruelty and her 
determination. She could not answer him. She 
looked past him through the windows at the sky 
from which the vivid colour had died and in 
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which the stars now twinkled luminoudy and 
at the river over whose iridescent surface boats 
moved lighted like barges from fairyland. 

" You're so young, Lola," said William Ogden. 
" You have all your life before you. Miss Stan- 
ton is old — and I am old." 

" Oh, no ! " she cried indignantly. 

He leaned forward quickly and touched her 
hand with his own. Then he withdrew it so ab- 
ruptly it almost seemed as if he had instantly re- 
gretted his action. 

" I don't see any way out of my promise," he 
said. " Don't — don't make it harder for me, 
Lola. Your chance will come. Go back to your 
old position and wait. I'll see that you get an 
opportunity. I'll see that your salary is in- 
creased immediately." 

The time for Lola to fight had arrived. In a 
minute the thing would be settled. But she 
found she couldn't fight. She was limp and help- 
less, her resolution gone. Presently all she . 
could say, over and over and incoherently was, 
" No, I — I can't ! No — oh, no ! " 

** No? " he echoed questioningly. 

"If you won't let me keep this position I'll 
leave and find work somewhere else." 

"Why?" 

"I — I can't be happy here unless I'm working 
for you." 
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To her shame she found she was crying. Her 
face was wet with tears. And she was so torn, 
swept so far past the ordinary routine of her 
emotions, that it did not even amaze her when 
William Ogden jumped from his chair and placed 
one arm around her while with his free hand he 
patted her shoulder awkwardly and gently. 

^^ The position can't mean as much to you as 
that," he said, and his voice was husky. 

" It isn't the position — it's being near you," 
she stammered. 

'' This is madness, Lola ! " he cried. 

He drew away from her. He walked up and 
down the office, his head sunk, his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets. 

Lola was gazing at him resentfully through 
her tears. "You can say that," she said. " It 
doesn't mean anything to you." 

He stood before her again. The fingers of 
each hand encircled her arm just above the el- 
bow. He twisted her body so that she was forced 
to look at him. " Look at me, Lola ! " he com- 
manded. " Doesn't it mean anything to me? " 

She looked at him and she saw that his face 
was broken and haggard. She saw that his eyes 
were soft and strange and misted. 

Suddenly he pulled her close to him, he pressed 
her to him close and closer, his lips were on 
hers. 
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It was an incredible moment. To Lol^ it 
seemed as miraculous as if the man had actually 
been iron and the iron had turned to the warmth 
and the weakness of flesh ... to throbbing fledi 
and blood that beat as hotly, as ungovemably, as 
her own. 

When he finally released her it was to say, 
" You knew this all the time, didn't you? ^' 

Her eyes were wide and honesty "No/' she 
said. 

"Ever since that night at the ball — oh, be- 
fore that ! — ever since you first entered this of- 
fice, Lola, I've had to fight against it. Surely, 
you knew?" 

" No." 

He looked at her at once relieved and disap- 
pointed. " Didn't you feel anything — anything 
at all?" 

" Oh, as for me — " she admitted. 

He gazed down upon her and his voice was 
harsh. "I tell you it can't go on, Lola. It's 
madness ! " 

" I don't ask anything from you. I only want 
to stay near you." 

"But don't you see you can't stay near me, 
Lola. We — we couldn't — " 

He did not finish the sentence. And Lola said 
nothing more. She was busy dabbing at her 
^es with a handkerchief. He looked at his 
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wateh. "It's quarter of seveiL It's too late 
tor me to go home to dinner and besides I don't 
want to go home. Not tonight. Let's have din- 
ner together, you and I, Lola. We'll talk this 
over. We've got to find a way out. Call up my 
house^ will you?" 

Lola stepped towards the telephone on his 
desk where an open wire was always maintained 
but he intercepted her. 

"No, perhaps I'd better telephone," and he 
added with a grim smile, " The deception has 
already begun." 

While he was telephoning Lola opened the 
door and looked out. It seemed strange to her 
to be peeping out in this furtive way . . . but 
the office was silent and deserted. There was not 
a soul. Only a faint light muffled in red burned 
here and there. 

She went to the rest-room and washed her eyes 
with cold water. She dabbed powder on her 
cheeks mottled from weeping. She arranged her 
disheveled hair. She put on her hat and coat 
deliberately and with care, patting the coat so 
that it set just right, adjusting her hat so that 
it was at exactly the right angle. She buttoned 
her fur neckpiece beneath her full white throat 
She was still too dazed to think in any orderly 
way. Her mind was in a fever. This thing had 
happened so suddenly that she was bewildered 
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and yet it seemed to her now that she had always 
known it would happen. She felt as if her ad- 
oration of William Ogden was bound to bring 
him to her. 

She looked at herself in the mirror. Her eyes 
were clear and shining again. Her cheeks were 
rosy beneath the powder. No one could guess 
that just a few minutes before she had been in 
William Ogden^s arms but no one — ever, ever! 

— could rob her of that memory. A tiny and 
happy thought crept through the tumult in her 
mind. How glad she was that she had worn her 
red velvet hat! It was the most becoming hat 
she had. 

She went back to William Ogden's office. He 
was pulling on his coat. She made an attempt 
to help him but he jerked away from her. " No 

— don't ! " he said gruflSy. It made her wonder 
if it was his wife who usually helped him on with 
his coat. 

Lola's gaze stole to the miniature of his wife 
on his desk. She could return the triumphant 
gaze of his "Wife's eyes now with a gaze of her own 
as triumphant as theirs. 

And yet there was small flutter of fear within 
her. • • • 



CHAPTER X 

IN THE CAB 

THEY sat opposite each other at Mangin's 
in the dining-room which is like a bal- 
cony overhanging the street. It was a 
limly lighted room. The electric bulbs in the 
filing and on the walls were hidden in forests 
»f dusty artificial leaves and the lights them- 
lelves were veiled with purple glass tortured into 
ihapes to resemble clusters of grapes. Mangin's 
B the French restaurant on Sixth Avenue. All 
lorts of people come to Mangin's. There are 
amily parties of French bourgeoisie from the 
neighbourhood with jolly^ rotund, chattering fa- 
liers, mothers watchful and gravely on tiieir 
[ignity and large-eyed silent children their dark 
lair cut in straight bangs over their large eyes. 
rhere are clerks and their best girls on a lark. 
Dhere are loud, redfaced men with flashy suits 
ind diamond pins and rings who smoke big black 
igars and blatantly fondle the dubious women 
hey bring in with them. Mangin's is charitable, 
If angin's is broadminded — if a gentleman gets 
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both too drank and too noisy, well then of courss 
he mnst be requested to get out, but otherwise 
Mangin's serves its onion soup and its plat do 
jour to any one who has the modest price re- 
quired, shrugs its shoulders and asks no ques- 
tions. 

It was Lola who had suggested Mangin's. She 
had been there occasionally with Dan and Mr. 
Ogden had seemed at a loss as to where to take 
her. 

^^ Where shall we go for dinner? '' he had asked 
her as they walked across town together. 

" Anywhere." 

" Do you know some quiet place? " 

And she had known he had meant by that some 
place where they would not be discovered by any 
one who knew him, and so she had spoken of 
Mangin's. There was no pleasure for her in the 
thought of Mangin's. She had imagined Wil- 
liam Ogden would take her to some new and 
wonderful restaurant where the glamour of this 
evening spent with him would be intensified. 
But if he was afraid to be seen with her — well, 
no one who moved in the same circle of life as 
William Ogden would go to Mangin^s. She 
could see Vera and Gladys and all their kind 
wrinkling their noses in disgust at Mangin's. 
And it hurt her in some obscure way that Wil- 
liam Ogden and she must go to a place where 
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yirtnally they would be in hiding. Bhe was so 
proud of him. She would have liked so much 
to walk in the full light of the world with him 
beside her. 

Now at last, however, they were safely seated 
opposite each other in a comer of the dimly 
lighted room. William Ogden held in his hand 
a squat glass containing an old-fashioned whiskey 
cocktail. He had not asked her to have anything 
to drink. Instead he had ordered himself the 
whiskey and tossing the menu across to her had 
said, "You know this place. Order whatever 
you like for us, won't you? '' 

They waited for the dinner to be served. 

He sat there swishing the liquor around in 
his glass and eyeing his surroundings with a 
frown twisting his heavy dark eyebrowa It 
seemed to her that an expression of disgust hov- 
ered over his lips. At the table opposite them 
a man was leaning forward to caress a woman's 
arm. The man deliberately drew back the 
woman's filmy sleeve from her arm and then 
leaning forward nuzzled her bare arm with his 
lips. 

**How did you ever happen to know of this 
place, Lola?" asked WUliam Ogden. 

" Dan brought me once or twice." 

"The young man who was with you at the 
ball?" 
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" Yes.'' 

" But why did you ever come to this sort of 
place? " 

"Not because we had to hide from any one 
but because it was cheap/' she said a little 
fiercely. 

He flushed slightly as if he understood her re- 
buke. "What's happened to the young man?" 
he asked presently. 

" He's gone away." She decided suddenly not 
to tell William Ogden why Dan had been forced 
to go away. It occurred to her that no man who 
was a success understood any man who was a 
failure. The least she could db for Dan was to 
shield him from William Ogden's contempt. 

" You — you decided definitely you didn't want 
to marry him? " 

"Yes. I haven't heard from him for almost 
two months." 

Their oysters arrived and little oval dishes con- 
taining olives and celery. 

They ate in silence. Lola's sharp white teeth 
bit savagely into the celery. She did not look at 
William Ogden. She felt that if she looked at 
him he might see tears in her eyes — tears of 
vexation and disappointment. So this, this drab 
and sordid experience^ was the outcome of an 
adventure which she had thought was to be so 
gay and magical. He despised her for knowing 
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this place with all its shabby and coyert implica- 
tions ; he despised her for bringing him here. 

They exchanged only a monosyllable or two 
while the oyster plates were removed and the 
steak with mushrooms and potatoes was brought 
... at last the dinner, the tasteless, hideous 
dinner, was over. Nothing but the little coffee 
cups half -filled with bitter black coffee remained 
on the table. 

Lola arose and with a catch in her throat 
started to push her arms into the sleeves of her 
coat. 

" What are you doing, Lola? " asked William 
Ogden, startled. " Where are you going? " 

" I'm going home.^' 

He caught her arm. ^' I haven't paid my check 
yet. Why hurry so? What's the matter with 
you? '' 

She stood helpless in his grasp. Her mutin- 
ous eyes met his ; her lips trembled. '^ I won't 
have you look down on me," she said. 

** I don't know what you mean. Sit down. I 
want to talk to you." 

She sat down after a moment on the edge of 
her chair, her coat, half-on, hanging loose from 
one shoulder. "I won't have you ashamed of 
me," she said bitterly. 

" I don't understand — " 

She faced him squarely ; her eyes narrowed in 
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their anger; her face suffused with vivid colour. 
" Tou wouldn't bring your wif e^ or your daugh- 
ters here, would you? You wouldn't do that 
and yet you bring me here because you're ashamed 
to be seen with me." 

" I didn't bring you here, Lola." 

" Oh, well, it was the way you looked then — 
the way you looked around you here and the way 
you looked at me as if I wasn't as good as — as 
your own people." 

^^ Please don't speak of my wife and daugh- 
ters." 

"Don't speak of them? Why shouldn't I 
speak of them? Do you think I think they're 
something high and mighty and so far above me 
that I can't speak of them? Oh, I was a fool to 
let you see I — I cared about you ! It made you 
think right away I was cheap and — and low. I 
don't know that I do care about you now. I just 
felt that way because I did think you were far 
above me like — like a god. But I see you're 
like all the rest of them now. And I can get 
on without your help. Thank Ood, I'm able to 
make my own Uving anywhere! " 

He shook his head at her. ^^Lola — oh, 
Lola!" he said sorrowfully. And his eyes 
gazed at her again warm and sorrowful. And 
again she was disarmed. 

Bhe covered her face with her hands; her 
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shoulders quivered. "Oh, I gaess I'm craay/' 
she said. ^^ I don't know what's the matter with 
me." 

" Ck>me, let's get out of here," he said, and laid 
a biU oyer the cheek which the waiter had pre- 
sented. 

They stood uncertain as to what to do on the 
sidewalk before Mangin's. 

A taxicab drove up and its chauffeur gazed at 
them expectantly. 

" Let's get in and drive around for a while," 
said William Ogden. " We haven't had our talk 
yet.'^ 

Lola jumped in and huddled miserably in one 
comer of the cab. 

"Where to?" asked the chauffeur. 

"Anywhere," said William Ogden. "Just 
drive around for an hour or so." 

The chauffeur grinned knowingly and 
slammed the door ui>on them. 

" I want to beg your pardon," said Lola in a 
small voice from the comer of the cab, " I'm — 
I'm so ashamed of myself. I don't know why I 
went on like that. I don't know what's the mat« 
ter with me tonight." 

" I guess neither of us knows what's the mat- 
ter with us tonight," he said gently. 

He reached out a fumbling hand which fell on 
her shoulder and he drew her to him. In a deep 
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and tender voice he murmured something windi 
she could not understand and she lay lax in 
his arms. Her head rested against the hard 
curve of his chest. In this contact, there in the 
darkness of the taxicab, her body warmed by his, 
some reassurance crept back to her. She closed 
her eyes and sighed happily. She didn^t care 
now what he thought of her. For the moment 
he was hers, and she was his. She could feel 
the steady and pronounced beat, beat, beat of 
his heart. 

But she still felt deeply apologetic. " I know 
it wasn't your fault going to Mangin's and all 
that. I don't know why I should be so hate- 
ful." 

"It's because you were upset, Lola — upset 
and unstrung. It's all happened so suddenly." 

" But now I'm happy again." 

"Yes," he said — she could feel him take a 
long breath after that " yes " and somehow she 
knew he was preparing to say something that 
threatened her newly found happiness, some- 
thing against which she must defend her happi- 
ness. 

"It would always be like that, Lola," was 
what he said. 

" I don't know what you mean." 

" It would always be quarrelling, hatred, hid- 
ing in disreputable shadowy places, deception. 
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just for the sake of — just for the sake of a lit- 
tle maduess." 

" I only want to be near you." 

"But don't you see that that's what we 
couldn't stand? I couldn't. I don't know what 
you've done to me, Lola. I thought I was past 
this years and years ago. I thought the fever 
was gone from my blood and the restlessness 
from my heart — and then you came with your 
youth and your beauty and offered them. I 
wonder if you knew what you were doing, Lola? 
I thought I was old. I thought I had reached 
the safety of age. It was as if I were in a boat 
that had dashed through the rapids of youth and 
reached the cold and tranquil waters of age and 
then you came and puriied the boat out into the 
rapids again." 

" You're not old," said Lola. " You don^t 
seem old to me." 

" How old are you, Lola? " 

" Twenty-two." 

" And I am fifty-two." 

" Fifty-two? " 

" Yes, it seems an incredible age, doesn't it? " 

" It seems awfully old when you say it," she 
admitted, but added after a moment's reflection, 
" I never thought whether you were old or not. 
You just seemed some one powerful and big and 
wonderful to me. And you seemed so far away 
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from me — bo high up. I used to wonder some- 
times what would happen if I should touch jon^ 
if I should put my arms around you. I 
wondered if you'd come to life like other 
men." 

" Don't — don't go on, Lola." 

" I don't know why it waa I never felt like 
that to any one else — except maybe to Ban. 
When Dan kissed me I didn't mind it ; sometimes 
I liked him to kiss me only I was afraid of let- 
ting myself like it but with you — oh, you don't 
know how much I wanted you to kiss me — " 

"Don't, Lola!" 

" There were any number of men I could have 
brought to me by just lifting my little finger — 
a girl knows, you know — but I didn't want 
them. I didn't want anybody. I just wanted to 
work and be good at my work and get ahead — 
but then it was funny the way I felt about you. 
I didn't feel so much that it was you that would 
make me happy ; I felt it was me that could make 
you happy — ^" 

"Don't, Lola," he repeated with something 
that was like a strangled sigh, caught half-way 
in his throat. 

"Yes, I felt I could make you happy but I 
felt too I'd be happy in making you happy. It's 
funny, isn^t it? Yet I don't think that I'm bad. 
I don't think that I'm really bad, do you? " 
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His arm tightened about her. ^^ No^ I don't 
think so. There are things none of us can nn- 
derstandy Lola." 

" Yes, that's right. Another thing I don't un- 
derstand is that I'd have married Ban if he'd 
had enough money for us to live decently on. 
Why did I feel that way if this — this caring 
for you — was going to happen to me? Maybe 
it's because I didn't marry him — maybe it's 
because that feeling got sort of blocked up and 
couldn't go on that I came to feel as I do about 
you." 

*^ Maybe if you'd married him you'd never 
have thought of me, Lola." 

" Yes — yes, I would ! " she said quickly and 
decidedly. '^ I always thought of you but not at 
first — in this way. At first I was too scared of 
you to feel this way. I never thought I'd be 
here like this in your arms. How could I ever 
have imagined that? But I did think of you. 
I worshipped you. Why, I had your picture — 
but there's no use telling you that. No, I al- 
ways admired you and I never admired Dan. I 
loved Dan — if I did love him — because he was 
young like me and because I felt sorry for him, 
but you — you were some one I could look up 
to." 

^^ Gould I help Dan now in some way so that 
you could marry him?" 
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She gave a little cry. " Oh, you want to get 
rid of me ! ^* 

'^This can't go on, Lola. It's madness! 
Maybe if I could get Dan a good position with 
a salary big enough so that — " 

^' There's no use talking about it," she said 
sullenly. " I don't know where Dan is. I haven't 
heard from him for almost two months." 

"There's thirty years' difference between us, 
Lola. Even if I could marry you I'd hesitate. 
I'd be afraid because of that thirty years." 

" Would you marry — me? " she asked in an 
awed voice. 

" Yes, I'd marry you if I were free and if I 
were not afraid but now what can I oflEer you, 
Lola? Nothing! Not a thing! It would be 
pulling you down to the level of some of those 
women we saw in the restaurant. It would be 
constant evasion, hypocrisy, hiding — oh, I 
couldn't do it." 

" I only want to be near you. It doesn't seem 
fair that just because I — I care for you you're 
going to shove me as far out of your life as yon 
can." 

" What else is there for me to do? " 

She rolled in his arms so that she could look 
into his eyes but in the darkness of the cab she 
could see nothing of their expression. " If only 
I could see you once in a while — ^" 
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" Well — " 

" I'd go back to my old position if only once 
in a while we could go ont together where I 
conld see yon and talk with you and know that 
you were still thinking about me." And Lola 
thought how strange it was that she was plead- 
ing with this man as Dan had pled with her and 
that he was refusing her as she had refused Dan. 

" Well, maybe — " he said reluctantly. " You 
see, I have all those others to think about." 

"Those others?" she asked, mystified. 

"All those others who work for me. It 
sounds foolish and paltry when I put it in words 
but I've always been proud that I could serve 
as an example for all those young men and 
women who work for me. There's seven hun- 
dred of them, Lola. That's a responsibility! 
And there's never been anything" — he was 
speaking with difficulty as if he found it hard to 
find the right words — " there's never been any- 
thing in my life I've had to hide from them. Oh, 
I know other men, men infinitely bigger than I, 
have been different* but it seemed to me the only 
decent thing to do with all those other people, 
those younger people watching me, modelling 
their conduct perhaps in some instances on my 
conduct — that the only decent thing for me to 
do, Lola, was to be decent myself." 

Lola shivered. "And it is I who am trying 
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to make him do something he'U be ashamed of,'' 
she thought 

" But it's hard, Lola. Now that I find I'm a 
man again and mad with longing — It's my last 
chance. You've made me young again. I won- 
der if it would be worth while to throw every 
other consideration aside for one last fling at 
life and love — " 

His voice was rising ; she heard him breathing 
heavily. She pulled herself away from him and 
sat at the other side of the cab gazing at Jiim 
with wide eyes. " Oh, no ! " she said, and her 
heart was heavy as she said it. ^^ It wouldn't be 
worth while. I — I wouldn't want you to do 
it" 

The taxicab stopped ; the chauffeur thrust his 
impudent grinning face against the glass. 
" Where to? " he shouted. 

^^ Tell him to take me home," said Lola. 

"Where?" 

" Fifteenth Street and Sixth Avenue." 

The taxicab turned. 

" Do you still love your — " Lola stopped ub- 
ruptly. 

" What were you going to say? " 

" I was going to speak of your wife." 

" Gk) ahead, Lola. It was unfair of me to tell 
you not to speak of my family. It was just be- 
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canse I didn't want to speak of them. You have 
every right if you wish/' 

^^ I was going to ask Q you still loved your 
wife? " 

** Oh — love ! *' he said, and laughed. 

Lola somehow was deeply satisfied with that 
answer which was no answer. 

The taxicab drove on through dark and un- 
known streets. 

They fijially arrived at the comer of Fifteenth 
Street and Sixth Avenue. "Where now?" the 
chauffeur asked. 

'' I'U get out here," said Lola. She did not 
want William Ogden to see the dingy lodging 
house where she lived. She sat up straight and 
patted her hair and adjusted her hat. She laid 
a hand over his. "I won't bother you any 
more," she said. " I guess I know now that it's 
better for us not to see one another any more. 
Good night." 

"Good night, Lola." 

He held her hand, he gazed at her gravely and 
sorrowfully, his face so close to hers that she 
thought he was going to kiss her. But he didn't 
kiss her. 

And presently she stood on the edge of the 
curb watching the taxicab as it carried him away 
from her. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE GIFT 



IT seemed to Lola after a time as if she had 
been travelling along an open road — an 
open road that constantly rose higher and 
promised some marvellous vista when one at- 
tained its summit — but then suddenly the road 
had ceased. Instead of the marvellous vista 
there was a great insurmountable bleak wall 
ahead of her. No, there was no wall — just 
shadowy and inscrutable darkness. There was 
nothing. She was disappointed. She was hurt 
and frightened. She did not know whether to 
turn back or to plod on in the darkness, in the 
nothingness. 

That was the trouble. There was nothing. 
Nothing ever happened. Day followed day and 
week followed week and nothing happened. All 
days and all weeks were alike and all were of 
the same grey and weary pattern. She felt so 
alone, so cut off from everything. For the first 
time in her life the city oppressed her. It was 
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so vast and she was so tiny. 8he was like one 
of the grains of sand on the seashore. She was 
but one of many millions and none of those other 
millions meant anything to her. From where 
she was — the centre of her own universe — it 
spread about her, miles and miles of brick and 
stone, thousands and thousands of people. She 
felt as if the weight of all this mass of buildings 
and people was pushing in upon her to crush her. 

Sometimes she felt as if she must cry out to 
any one who passed her even on the street to 
save her from this loneliness, to help her hold 
back these advancing forces; sometimes she felt 
that she could never speak to any one again, she 
so hated every one and everything. 

She understood for the first time how some 
men and some women such as monks and nuns 
of whom she had read could shut themselves 
away from the world, proud and hurt and aloof 
and with only the spirit of God — a God of whom 
she knew nothing — to console them. 

^^ I might as well be dead as to go on like 
this," she said to herself sullenly, as she sat be- 
fore her typewriter, once more simply one of the 
girls in Miss Meyer's department. 

It was Miss Stanton now who sat at the desk 
immediately outside the door of William Ogden's 
private office. 

Miss Stanton had returned from Florida alert 
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and full of a nerrous energy which she seemed ] 
anxious to display. It was as if she wanted to 
prove to everybody that she was again fnlly capa- 
ble of performing her duties as Mr. Ogden's sec- 
retary. She even hammed to herself in staccato 
fashion as she went flitting about the ofDce, and 
when any one asked her, ** How do yon feel now, 
Miss Stanton?^' she'd answer quickly, even a 
little feverishly, " Fine ! — oh, fine ! '' 

Nevertheless, the restoration of health could 
not bring youth back to Miss Btanton. Miss 
Btanton was energetic but her energy was that 
of a withered woman of uncertain age. Bhe was 
like a puppet manipulated jerkily by strings. 
Lola watching her with brooding eyes thought 
how unlike her own were Miss Stanton's move- 
ments. They did not seem to come from within 
her as a result of the abundance of youth itself. 
And she wondered if she, Lola, stayed on and on 
with the Ogden Publishing Company if she might 
ever become like Miss Btanton — the soft, 
downy bloom of her cheeks gone, the lustre of 
her eyes gone, the gentle contours of her body 
lost in a straight and rigid shell. The thought 
was horrible to Lola. 

It aroused her a little from her lethargy. No, 
she must live. Bhe was not through with living 
yet. Why didn't she hear from Dan? Why 
didn't he return? Bhe'd give herself to Dan — 
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if he still wanted her. Better that, than this 
nothingness. Bhe'd make him let her go on with 
her own work. They'd manage in some way to 
get enough money to live on. 

And another eurions thought came to Lola: 
perhaps Miss Btanton too had once loved Wil- 
liam Ogden and she too had been denied her lore 
and set aside to wait and to wither. 

At first, after that evening spent with William 
Ogden, that evening that had ended in renuncia- 
tion, Lola had been overcome with lassitude. 
She had not cared. She had been apathetic. It 
was with apathy she had seen Miss Stanton take 
her place and herself reduced again to the in- 
significance of Miss Meyer's department. Her 
revolt was over. She had been suppressed. 
And she had felt that she had done the right 
thing. Temporarily, she was upheld by the 
thought that she had done the right thing. That 
thought sustained her in her demotion, in the 
commiseration some of the other girls had dared, 
half-furtively, to oflFer her. Ah, if they had only 
known how she had sacrificed not only her posi- 
tion but herself, her wild and incredible desire! 

And so at first she had been indifferent because 
of inertia. At home in her little hall bedroom 
she had sat at night with her hands folded, do- 
ing nothing, conscious of nothing except a cer- 
tain weariness, a certain sense of frustration 
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which held all her impulses and emotioiis in 
check. 

It was a relief to get back to the office, to 
pound away all day on the keys of her typewriter 
until she was thoroughly exhausted. 

But noW; after several weeks, there was again 
a stirring within her. Even the most acute suf- 
fering, she discovered, could not last forever. 
She must find some way out. She must create a 
new interest in life for herself. 

In time, she could even match William Ogden's 
studied indifference with an indifference of her 
own. She could see him walking through the 
office — a king surveying his domain — without 
that sudden suffocating feeling in her throat, 
that sudden sick feeling at her heart. And once 
when she had glanced up to catch him gazing at 
her from afar with that warm, sorrowful gaae 
of his she had been able to return his gaze with 
her own, calm and a little mocking. 

And Lola, when she reflected upon it, was 
amazed at the vagaries of her life which took its 
course so regardless of her resolutions. It was 
as if she were determined to go one way while 
life said, ^* No, you must go as I direct. It is 
you who control your judgment but it is I who 
take charge of your impulses — the impulses 
which sweep judgment before them as the wind 
sweeps the chaff." 
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Life indeed had become mysterious and a lit- 
tle terrifying to her. How was one to tell what 
one was to do and to become? 

She had been so definitely committed to 
achieve success for herself at any cost. And she 
had tossed away success because she couldn't 
drag William Ogden down to the level of living 
With her illicitly. Yet he had loved her and she 
had loved him. Didn't that make it right? 
Somehow, one part of her told her that that 
made it right and yet another part told her other- 
wise. But it was true that she could have in- 
duced William Ogden to let her remain his 
private secretary; she could have induced him 
to do anything she asked — anything! — if at 
the last minute she had not weakened. 

The idea of morals vaguely entered her mind. 
Morals ! What did they mean ? What had they 
ever done for her? They had shut her away 
from him, shut her off in a dark and inscrutable 
world of vast proportions where she felt tiny and 
alone and terribly conscious of her loneliness — 
that's what they had done for her. 

It was because she had not been hard enough, 
unscrupulous enough, that she had failed. It 
was because she had loved him, the man, more 
than she did her own success that she had failed. 

She remembered now a conversation she had 
once had with him. It was while she was still 
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his secretary that she had asked him his formula 
for success. '^ What is the best and snrest way 
to get ahead? " she had asked. 

He had smiled and drawn close to htm the pad 
of white paper that was always on hia desk. He 
had dng his pencil, revolving its shank between 
his thumb and forefinger, into the white paper. 
" Here is the place you are/* he had said, and 
then at a little distance from the first point had 
marked another, " And here is the place yon want 
to get to. You must of course have decided upon 
the place you want to get to.'' — Then with his 
pencil he had drawn a heavy, straight line from 
one point to the other. — * That's how to get 
there." 

^^ It isn't as easy as that," she had said, and 
sighed. 

Again, with the pencil, he had sketched in a 
cloud of thin grey lines all over the pad — all 
over the firm black straight line. "Those are 
the distractions life offers," he had said. " Some- 
times it seems as if life does all it can to keep 
you from hewing to the line. It tries to buffet 
you this way and that — it tempts yon with aU 
sorts of things — it offers many a false course 
to follow. It constantly jostles you away from 
the main course." 

Lola had set her lips together. '^ Do yon mean 
you have to make yourself stronger than life? " 
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" Oh, life may not be the word I should use," 
he had answered, '^bnt it's the only one I can 
think of. I mean life in a limited sense — life 
as it suites around us. It's this way : you can't 
let life control you, you've got to control life. 
It's largely a question of self-denial." 

After a pause, he had added, his pencil on the 
second point on the pad, ^^ But the funny^part of 
it is that when you get to the place you've aimed 
for you find it isn't enough. You want to go 
farther. You may even find that you want 
something entirely di£ferent." 

" But how can you tell in advance? " 

He had laughed again. ^^ My dear young lady, 
how do you expect me to answer all these ques- 
tions? " 

Bhe thought over this conversation as she sat 
now at her typewriter weeks later. That had 
been in March. Now it was June. 

She hadn't stuck to her course — that was the 
trouble. She saw nothing ahead of her but the 
inscrutable darkness because she had not stuck 
to her course. 

She recalled the many times tha^ life had set 
its implacable hand upon her progress, and ar- 
rested it. She thought of the night she had 
bought the violets instead of using the money 
for her lunch as she should have done. An in-, 
finitely minor incident but indicative. Bhe had 
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wanted to save all the money she could posBibly 
get together (one must save for snccess) but 
she had sacrificed one of her Liberty Bonds for 
the silver-and-apricot dress and the other Liberty 
Bond she had given to Dan because she had been 
sorry for him ; and she had paid each week more 
precious money to his employers to make up the 
sum he had stolen from them. 

Why did one do these things? Why did one 
yield to these erratic impulses that swept you 
away from your objective? 

But her greatest sacrifice had been giving up 
her position as William Ogden's secretary be- 
cause she had been too weak to hold him, through 
his love for her^ to anything she demanded. 

If you're going to stick to your course, she de- 
cided, you must be hard and relentless. You 
can't let human emotions or morals, kindness 
or charity or sympathy or vanity interfere. 

It was because of her weakness that her career 
with the Ogden Publishing Company had been 
blocked — it was because of that weakness that 
she had been reduced to the ranks again. 

There was nothing further for her here at the 
Ogden Publishing Company. She must go else- 
where. After all, she was competent She was 
as competent a stenographer as the Ogden Pub- 
lishing Company had ever had in its employ. 
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Even Miss Meyer admitted that. They couldn't 
take that away from her. 

She had ran into a blind alley here bnt else- 
where she wonld find the road open and rising' 
to the heights if she were only relentless enough 
and hard enough to climb them at any cost. 

She had learned her lesson here but she must 
apply that lesson somewhere else. 



It had proved easy enough to find another job. 
She had simply answered half-a-dozen want ad- 
vertisements of which there was a surprising 
number in the morning newspaper. A great 
many concerns^ it seemed, required competent 
stenographers. She had typed with her usual 
beautiful accuracy half-a-dozen answers stating 
her qualifications in detail and across the top of 
each letter she had written in red ink and in her 
round, clear, rather childish caligraphy, " Con- 
sider this an example of my work when tran- 
scribed from rapid dictation." Her six letters 
had brought five replies. 

It was to the American Plate Glass Company 
that she had decided to go. She was to be 
private secretary to Mr. Theopolis Bennett, 
president of the American Plate Glass Company. 
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The offices of that company were in a magnifi- 
cent new marble building on Fifth Avenue and 
the offices were even more sumptuoas and im- 
pressive than those of the Ogden Publishing 
Company. A flicker of remembrance of the of- 
fices of Buck and Snider where Dan had workeA 
passed through her mind. Why had Dan ever 
worked in such a dingy place? Why did any 
one ever select such a dingy place in which to 
work? One's destiny was so easy to control in 
this respect — if one were capable. That was 
the trouble with Dan. She sighed as she re- 
minded herself anew that he had not be^i capa- 
ble. 

Lola had interviewed Mr. Theopolis Bennett, 
himself. Mr. Bennett was a ruddy and round 
little man with steel-grey eyes, a gentle purring 
voice and a sharp manner. He reminded Lola 
somehow of a steel spring in a velvet case. 
There was no nonsense about Mr. Bennett. She 
liked him. 

** How soon can you come? " asked Mr. Ben- 
nett 

" Monday." 

" Very well." 

Lola returned from that interview to the of- 
fice of the Ogden Publishing Company with an 
air of triumph. She was anxious to flaunt be- 
fore Miss Meyer, Miss Stanton and the girls in 
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) department the fact that she was going to 
Lve. She intended to hold forth upon the won- 
rs of the American Plate Glass Company^ Mr* 
nnett and her new position. Yet when she 
d Miss Meyer she simply mumbled shame- 
redly, "I'm going to leave,*' There was no 
r in h^ triumph; it had evaporated. Miss 
yer said, " Oh, my dear, I'm so sorry ! " And 
la too felt sorrowful. Now that the time had 
ne to cut loose from the Ogden Publishing 
mi)any she had compunctions. She had been 
ppy here. She had had dreams here. The 
Bsling night of the Grand Ball came back to 
? and her dance with William Ogden. Some 
the most wonderful moments of her life had 
ne to her here. 

But she must go. Circumstances — circum- 
nces over which because of her wayward im- 

Ises she had no control — had decided that for 

» 

• 

}he was in darkness; she must seek the light 

awhere. 

kud then Mr. Ogden sent for her one after- 

m. This was on Friday and she was to leave 

the following day. As he had said once be- 

e he said now, " Close the door, Lola, and 

le here." 

^in she stood at his desk, helpless before his 

rm and sorrowful gaze. She had thought her 



UV 
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emotions where William Ogden was concerned I 
were dead — no, not dead, but safely buried be- 
neath the hard and relentless philosophy which 
had been forced upon her. But now she knew 
that if he lifted his little finger she would fling 
herself into his arms. Their separation, their 
pretended indifference, counted for nothing. 
She was as much his slave as ever. She did not 
dare look at him, she did not dare drink in his 
splendid, vigorous presence, his grey eyes, his 
firm and ruddy face, his grey hair, for fear that 
her eyes would betray her. With her eyes east 
down, with her breath held fast, with the hot 
colour (she knew) flaming in her cheeks^ she 
stood before him as she had stood that other 
time, with one hand resting on the desk to steady 
her. 

^^ Lola, Miss Meyer told me yesterday that you 
are going to leave us? " 

^* Yes," she said, still without looking at him. 
Was he going to command heij to stay ? Was he 
going to command her to more than that? to re- 
main near him as she had once prayed him to 
let her remain near him? to dash away, with a 
gesture, a single word, the scruples that held 
them apart? ^^Lola!" he had just to say it, 
just to say it in a certain tone and she would be 
his forever or for a day — just as he wished. 
She knew that she would do anything he asked 
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Bahy it was foolish to think of controlling your 
life as you planned to control it. How could you 
when every fibre within you, every atom of be- 
ing you possessed, responded so ardently, was so 
at the command of another, of some one outside 
of yourself. She knew that she would grovel at 
his feet if he but lifted that little finger. She 
was as powerless to resist his infiuence as the 
Bea is powerless to resist the pull of the moon. 
She felt drawn and swayed and turned fiuid be- 
neath the magic of his will. 

But his next remark at once relieved and dis- 
appointed her — disappointed her with a ter- 
rible, stabbing intensity. Leaning forward a 
little, his big hand extended but extended care- 
fully so as not to touch her hand, he said in a 
profound voice, " Lola, I'm grateful to you. I'm 
more grateful than I can express. '^ 

She fiashed a quick, mutinous glance at him. 
" I don't understand — " 

"Yes, you understand." 

" You mean that I didn't try to—? " 

"Yes, you could have done anything you 
wished with me. And you didn't. You — you 
played the game. There were times when I 
looked for a glance from you — for a sign — I 
was mad at times with longing — " 

" I don't think I knew that. I thought you 
were glad enough to be rid of the bother of me." 
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'^ Yon knew that night in the cab that I wis 1 
yours if you wished to use your power. And 
after — well, we don't change as quickly as we 
might wish." 

" Yes, I knew — that night." 

" Now, it is over. We've won. You've woo. 
You are going to leave me and soon it will be 
forgotten." 

" No, never forgotten." 

" No, never forgotten," he echoed. 

He stirred a little uneasily in his chair. Alter 
a pause he asked, " Are you happy? " 

^^ No," she said quickly, and at the mock^y of 
his question, even if he did not mean it as mock- 
ery, tears sprang to her eyea 

" You will be happy soon." 

" Oh, I don't know — " she threw out her hand 
in a little passionate gesture — " There are so 
many things I don't understand. You say we^ 
won. But what have we won? You mean we^ 
done the right thing. But what's that brought 
> us? What's it brought me? I can understand 
your side of it. You were always big and fine 
and had power and everything. You still have 
them. You've still got the respect of eveiy- 
body. That's what you wanted most, isn't it? 
I guess you're proud of being good like some 
men are proud of being bad. But what have I 
got? I felt at first as if I was shut out in the 
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world alone. I hated everything and everybody. 
I thought when you did the right thing it was 
supposed to make you happy and contented. I 
thought I too ought to be proud maybe the way 
you are proud. But it didn't make me happy or 
— or anything. It took away everything I cared 
about — you and my position here with you that 
I loved. Yes, I did love it! It made me feel 
that I'd failed when I had such a good chance to 
make a success of myself, and when I was making 
a success of myself. That's why I decided to get 
a job somewhere else — because I felt I'd failed 
here." 

^ You will be happy soon, Lola," he repeated 
as if he must cling to that idea. ^^ You will for- 
get this. Think if we'd taken the — the other 
way, the easier way. You'd have been spoilt. 
It would have been a blot on your life. It would 
have been something that could never have been 
eradicated, . and when you met at last the man 
you really loved and wanted to marry it would 
have stood between you — a barrier. No, now 
you will have happiness and peace, instead of 
r^rets and unhappy, ineradicable memories, be- 
cause you've done the right thing." 

She waited impatiently for him to finish. She 
was not ready to accept his moralizing. She 
burst forth with : " I don't want peace. I want 
to live* Nobody that's young wants peace. 
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Maybe old people do — like Miss Stanton. 
Maybe Miss Stanton asks for nothing more than 
peace now." 

" Old people like Miss Stanton and myself." 

She looked at him startled. "Oh, I didn't 
mean that to apply to you. I always think of 
you as young like I am'. But that explains one 
thing I was never able to understand. Maybe it 
was peace you wanted." 

He sighed. " Yes, maybe it was peace." 

"I've learned something from all this," Lola 
continued impetuously. " I've learned youVe got 
to be hard to get ahead in this world. If I 
hadn't been weak I'd still be here with you ; I'd 
still have my job as your secretary. Fd be 
happy. And because I did the right thing I 
have nothing." 

" Lola, you mustn't feel that way about it 
You can't be right — you can't ! It must be that 
doing the right thing brings its own reward. If 
not, what's the use of — of anything? " 

" I don't know. I've thought a lot about it. 
I've had nothing else to do lately but think." 

They were silent for a time. 

Presently, a little embarrassed, William Ogden 
brought forth a small box wrapped in pale blue 
paper from his coat pocket. 

" When I heard you were going to leave," he 
said awkwardly, " I bought this for you. It's 
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only a little keepsake^ Lola. It's so yon won't 
qnite forget me." 

She took the box from him. '^ Shall I open it 
now?" 

He nodded, and she removed the pale blue pa- 
per and opened the white box. On a cushion 
of white velvet there rested a diamond and 
platinum pin. There were six diamonds in a 
row mounted on the plain bar of platinum. 
" Oh ! " she said, and her lips parted. " It is 
lovely ! " 

** Do you like it? " he asked eagerly: 

"Yes — oh, yes!" 

" I thought that if you ever needed some ready 
cash in an emergency you could sell it. The 
jeweller where I bought it " — he named a well- 
known Fifth Avenue establishment — " told me 
you could always get back what I paid for it less 
ten per cent." 

" I'll never sell this," said Lola. 

Again there was a pause. 

William Ogden arose and took her hand in 
both of his. " Good-bye, Lola — Lola Kargo," 
he said. 

She did not look at him. Again, she could not 
look at him. "Good-bye," she said, in a low 
voice. 

She was at the door when he called to her. 
"Lola!" 
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kapfy let Be knoir, | 



viD TOO? I want — FTe gon to think of joo 
hzffpj, Lola.** 

^ Yea^ I wilL* sfce proHund. 



It waa a week after slie had started work with 
the American Plate Glaas Cmnpanj that one 
erening retaming home to her lodging hooae, 
Mrs. Olaen called to her from the baaement, 
"Lollie, is that yon?*' 

^ YeSy it*8 me/* answered Lola. 

^ I got a package for jon. It ccHne by regis- 
tered mail today. I didn't want to leave it lay- 
ing up on your bnrean.'' 

"All right; Fll come down.** 

It was a flat, oblong package, tied and sealed. 
Lola examined it and found written in the upper 
left hand comer, " William Ogden," and the ad- 
dress of the Ogden Publishing Ckimpany. 

Mrs. Olsen was watching her with avidity but 
Lola decided not to open the package before Mrs. 
Olsen. " Oh, it's just my last Liberty Bond I 
finished paying for," she said carelessly. 

Mrs. Olsen nodded. " I guessed it was some- 
thing valuable and I see it was from the Ogden 
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Publishing Company. It's funny, ain't it, that 
Mr. Ogden should put his own name on it? " 

** Yes, it is funny.'' 

Lola flew with the package to her own room, 
locked the door and without removing her hat 
cut through the strings that bou]:id the package. 

There was a heavy manilla envelope inside and 
within the envelope a thin book with the name 
of the Fourth Avenue Satings Bank upon its 
cover. There was also a letter. The letter was 
in William Ogden's own cramped and irregular 
handwriting which Lola, even after practice, 
found difficult to read. 

" Dear Lola : 

I can't help thinking over our last conversa- 
tion. No, Lola, you mustn't believe that you've 
lost everything because you acted as you did. 
Yet I can't help but see the truth of your argu- 
ments. I have no desire to play the part of a 
beneficeliit Providence which says that virtue is 
its own reward, but I have put this money in the 
bank for you. 

The thought tortures me that in your present 
mood you might do something desperate and I 
can't bear to think that you may ever be in want, 
Lola. 

I hope you won't hesitate about accepting it. 
As you know, in itself it means so little to me 
and it may mean so much to you. And don't for- 
get I want you to let me know when you realize 
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at last that doing the right thing is the only 
thing to do, and that you are, happy, 

Your friend, 

WiLUAM OODEN. 

f 

Lola stood there for a moment gazing at the 
letter, reading and re-reading certain parts which 
had at first proved illegible. 

Then she opened the bank book. On the third 
page was her name; on the second page was 
written, " Two thousand — 2,000.'^ 

Two thousand dollars! All her own! An 
amazing, a stupefying fact! She could hardly 
believe it possible. She felt at first that perhaps 
she shouldn't accept it and yet from the first she 
wanted to accept it. If any one else had known 
about it her pride might not have permitted her 
to accept it — but no one else knew. It did not 
take her long to decide that certainly William 
Ogden would let no one know of this gift. The 
knowledge of it was solely between William 
Ogden and herself. " Oh, it's mine ! '^ she cried 
at last. " He gave it to me. He wants me to 
have it. I'm going to keep it ! " 

And as she stood there dazed by this good 
fortune she suddenly realized that she would 
have to revise her recently acquired philosophy 
of a world which rewarded only selfishness and a 
hard and implacable determination. She did not 
stop to analyze upon what a fiimsy and accidental 
basis the revision must be made. 



CHAPTER Xn 

TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 

IT was stimulating to have two thousand dol- 
lars all your own. It changed your entire 
point of view on life, on yourself. It even 
made you feel better physically. It buoyed you 
up. It gave you a sense of power. But two 
thousand dollars was also a disturbing thing to 
have. There were so many things you could do 
with it. What couldn't you do with it? 

At first the bank book with her name upon it 
and the item entered upon the second page had 
meant little to Lola. How could these insignifi- 
cant symbols mean an incomprehensibly vast sum 
of money? It was mythical. She could not 
grasp it. 

To reassure herself she went one noon hour to 
the Fourth Avenue Savings Bank. She was di- 
rected by a uniformed attendant to a certain win- 
dow. At the window was a pleasant young man. 
She pushed the bank book open before him. 
^^Does that mean I have two thousand dollars 
here? '' 

The pleasant young man regarded her with as- 
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tonishment. ^^ Why^ ^ of course ! " he gaqped. 
" It's your bank book, isn^t it? " 

^^ Yes. And can I draw some money out when 
I want it? " 

Again he said, ^' Yes/' and his look of suspicion 
gradually changed to one of amused tolerance 
as he surveyed Lola's face, so appealing, so 
naively charming. ^^How does it happen yon 
know so little about your own money? *' 

^^ I didn't put the money here myself. It was 
put here for me. Can I get some of the money 
right away? Now?" 

" Yes. How much do you want? " 

"Can I get — fifty dollars?'^ 

« Yes. Fill out this slip." 

She filled out the slip as he directed, signed 
her name to it and after a few minutes he re- 
turned with five new ten-dollar bills. 

Lola was still puzzled. " Why can't any one 
come here and say they're me and get some of 
the money?" 

" You have the bankbook ; we have your signa- 
ture." 

"My signature?" 

" Of course. We compare your signature on 
the slip with the signature we have on file." 

But Lola did not ask the pleasant young man 
where the bank procured her signature which was 
on file. She felt that she had already asked him 
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too many qnegtions; he was regarding her^ she 
saw, with a certain blend of contempt and be- 
grudged admiration. She wondered if William 
Ogden had given the bank her signature as it had 
appeared on letters and papers she had signed 
in the office. That must be the explanation but 
it were wiser to ask no more questions. 

She went out into the sunny tumult of Fourth 
Avenue with the utmost joyousness and relief. 
She was acutely aware of the five ten-dollar bills 
which fidie had tucked into her hand-bag. Her 
two thousand dollars had proved itself real. It 
had been brought from the realm of the mythical 
into actuality. She didn't need the fifty dollars 
but she was delighted that she had drawn it. 
She had wanted to satisfy herself that real 
money was in the bank at her command. It was 
like finding you could skate at your first venture 
upon the ice. 

But the fortune, too, was disturbing. 

Lola felt a great restlessness seize her. 

All through June she worked faithfully for 
Mr. Bennett of the American Plate Glass Com- 
pany but she was discontented. When a very 
hot week of weather came in with July she felt 
that she could stay there no longer. 

Ordinarily, she would have found her new posi- 
tion most satisfactory in every way. She re- 
alized that But with the independence her for- 
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tune gave her she fonnd it far from satdfifactOTy. 
Mr. Bennett, she decided, was fns^y. He wouli 
hold his dictation these radiant Jane days^ until 
late in the afternoon. Then he would inslBt that 
the letters be finished before Lola went home, yet 
sometimes he himself would leave before he 
signed them. Lola would be kept working on 
these warm June evenings until six o'clock and 
needlessly for the letters would often not be 
signed and mailed until the next morning. 

Nobody (with two thousand dollars in the 
bank) could be expected to put up with that 

Lola felt too that she wanted to do something 
different and more exciting than stenography and 
typewriting. She didn't know exactly what it 
was she wanted to do but she wanted something 
that would be a complete change from her old 
life and her old occupation. She wanted some- 
thing that would curtain her from the past She 
wanted to forget. 

Her ambition to succeed, to get ahead, had not 
lessened but it had changed. With two thousand 
dollars of her own, it was a little less urgent. 
Surely, there must be some other way for her 
than the prosaic, everyday grind of stenography 
and typewriting. If she could withdraw from 
business for a time, and rest and think she might 
be able to evolve some new plan for herself and 
her future. 
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At nighty in her little hall bedroom she gazed 
ertfully at the satin boxes which she had 
inted with bizarre flowers and at the pretty 
is' heads which she had copied from magazine 
revB. She wondered as she had wondered be- 
■e if she couldn't make a living doing some- 
ng "artistic." That would be interesting, 
would be exciting. Perhaps if she took some 
sons during the summer she would be able to 
alif J for a position doing some artistic work by 
I autumn. 

Long summer days spent in taking lessons in 
iwing and painting^ meeting no doubt all sorts 
interesting people, and with all the time you 
nted for rest, for reading, for delicious, care- 
s idleness — it sounded almost romantic to 

[t was just a month after she had gone with 
) American Plate Glass Company that she told 
. Bennett she was going to leave. 



■J 



CHAPTER Xni 

LONELINESS 



BUT where did one go to an art school in 
summer? Lola wished that she had 
some friend, some wise, all-knowing 
f riendy whom she could consult. She had no one. 
There was William Ogden but it was unthinka- 
ble so soon to see WiUiam Ogden again, and she 
knew well enough that he would not be in entire 
sympathy with her new and nebulous ambitions. 
She would have difficulty in explaining them to 
him. She thought of the straight and firm black 
line he had drawn upon the pad of white paper 
and how abruptly she had left the straight line 
which marked the course of her own life and her 
own ambitions. And he had not given her the 
two thousand dollars so that she might embark 
on a wild and possibly foolish way which so far 
had resulted in nothing but idleness. 

In her little room she had made some abortive 
attempts to teach herself to draw. She had 
painted another blue satin box with pink roses 
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which she had presented to the grateful and en- 
thusiastic Mrs. Olsen. 

" It's jist lovely ! " exclaimed Mrs. Olsen, her 
red, toil-worn hands clasped ecstatically before 
an object which to her expressed an ultimate per- 
fection of beauty. " Was it by painting things 
like this you was ftggering now on making a liv- 
ing?'* 

'^Oh, no! You can't make money painting 
such stuff," said Lola scornfully. " But after I 
get a little training, Mrs. Olsen, I may be able to 
get a job doing some kind of artistic work." 

Mrs. Olsen had shaken her head. '^I can't 
help think you was foolish to throw up a steady 
job that paid you good money, LoUie, 'til you 
knew where you stood. How're you going to 
live 'til you git a job at this? " 

^' I have some money saved." 

'^ Well, you ought to keep it in the bank against 
a rainy day instead of spending it all now." 

Impossible to explain even to Mrs. Olsen her 
new ambitions, the restlessness which had caused 
her to fling her job away almost despite her own 
good judgment. 

Lola purchased in an art store on Sixth 
Avenue a large block of water colour paper, some 
pencils, some drawing ink and drawing pens, a 
flat tin box fllled with little square porcelain 
tubes of colour. But with all this paraphernalia 
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surronnding her, with a drawing board resting 
on a small table borrowed from Mrs. Olsen, and 
with a chair placed before the table, a great list- 
lessness descended upon her. It was no fun try- 
ing to teach oneself to draw. There was no ex- 
citement in it at all. 

Day after day, she sat idle before the drawing 
board. Outside the street was yellow with sun- 
light. Outside there was a constant clatter and 
rumble of noise but sitting there with the shade 
three quarters drawn to shut out the noise and 
the heat and the blinding glare, it seemed to Lola 
that life raced by shouting while she sat idla 

In seizing her freedom she had seemed to shut 
herself off entirely from human companionship. 

Mrs. Olsen was right She had been insane to 
give up her job with the American Plate GlasB 
Company. Again an impulse, a mad, ungovern- 
able impulse, had jostled her from her trae 
course. Every evening she decided that on the 
morrow she would seek another position as a 
stenographer. After all, stenography was tiie 
only thing she could do well. No matter how 
much she longed for a change, it was the one 
thing she must do. But every morning she de- 
cided to wait another day. Something might 
turn up. Reasoning coldly, she knew that there 
was but the slightest chance of anything turning 
up ; nevertheless she could not help but hojie that 
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something wonld. Going back to stenography 
was snch an irrevocable step. If she went back 
she could see nothing but stenography, typing 
— the endless routine of stenography, typing, — 
ahead of her for the rest of her life. She thought 
of Miss Stanton and shuddered. No, she must 
have something different, something swift and 
relentless, that would seize her and carry her 
along with it. 

She didn't care much where it carried her so 
long as its clutch was firm enough. She wanted 
to forget herself. 

She sat before the drawing-board, idle, while 
her thoughts kept retracing their weary way 
over the meagre episodes of her past life. 

She thought of her father and of the early days 
of her youth spent in the tenement beneath the 
shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge. An irresistible 
desire to see her father again came to her. That 
at least might re-establish her contact with some 
human being. And she felt a little guilty be- 
cause she had neglected him so long. Although 
he had commanded her to go and never return, 
she need not have taken his orders so literally. 
She knew she had done so, not because he had 
ordered it^ — that was but an excuse — but be- 
cause she felt such a horror and such a hatred 
of that old life. As long as she had been in any 
danger of being dragged back to it, she had been 
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wise in staying away. But there was no danger 
now. She was free. She was strong. She had 
her two thousand dollars — almost two thousand 
dollars. Perhaps it was her possession of this 
fortune that made her feel a little guilty when 
she thought of her father. 

It was one Sunday afternoon that she decided 
to go down to see him. She dressed with excep- 
tional care and with a curious conflict of emo- 
tions. She wanted him — them^ her stepmother 
and the children and even the neighbours :— to 
see what a lady she had become and yet she was 
a little ashamed to parade her grandeur before 
their dumb and envious faces. Finally, she wore 
her blue sailor hat that sat flat across her glosfl;^ 
brown hair; she wore her new blue serge suit 
with the deep white collar ; her stockings were of 
brown silk ; her shoes low and of polished brown, 
and although the day was warm she carried clean 
white kid gloves. She felt that she must have 
that last deciding touch of elegance. But after 
pinning the diamond-and-platinum pin which 
Mr. Ogden had given her upon her white waist 
she removed it and replaced it beneath the paper 
lining of her top bureau drawer. 

The Third Avenue " El " carried her down to 
City Hall. From there she Walked east and 
south; finally she plunged into a maze of slat- 
ternly streets teeming with life. She walked 
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along slowly, careful to avoid collisions with the 
children that babbled over the pavements. She 
kept her eyes straight ahead but she was aware 
of the shawled women peering at her enviously 
and contemptuously from doorways; of the 
groups of men at street comers who spat and 
leered at her with admiration and hatred. She 
was a little afraid. She felt as if furtive hands 
might reach out and strip her finery from her ; as 
if her evident prosperity were a taunt whose 
challenge in these streets could not pass unno- 
ticed. 

She came to that part of Cherry Street which 
like a wave flings its tumult defeated against the 
lofty, greystone arches of Brooklyn Bridge be- 
neath which the street passes to the quiet of 
warehouses and factories beyond. 

It was in the decrepit frame tenement nearest 
the Bridge she had lived. It seemed unbelieva- 
bly loathsome to her now — dark and malodor- 
ous and of a horrible bareness. It was incredible 
that she had ever lived here, that she was the 
same Lola Kargo who, with a thousand timidities 
possessing her, had escaped but three years ago 
from this bleak and squalid habitation. It was 
impossible to think that that obscure and fright- 
ened girl was the same Lola Eargo who had 
looked to the stars for her guidance, who had 
planned to win for herself success and happiness 
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and who had known and loved that iron man of 
power, William Ogden. 

She stood in the doorway beside the vacant 
store which as she remembered it had always 
been vacant but presently she climbed the stairs 
covered with worn oil-cloth. On the fourth 
landing she knocked at a familiar door. Oh, but 
why had she come? Why didn^t she fly before 
it was too late? The chill dank hand of the past 
reached out to seize her. 

But it was a woman strange to her who opened 
the door. 

'^ Oh ! " said Lola, her hand at her throat* 
^* Doesn't Mr. Kargo live here any more? *' 

*^ Me no spik English," said the woman. 

" You don't know where Mr. Kargo lives? ^' 

The woman shook her head in stubborn, an- 
tagonistic obstinacy. 

Lola thought she might inquire elsewhere. 
Perhaps some one else in the tenement might re- 
member her father and his wife, might know 
where they had gone. But her feet almost de- 
spite herself carried her downstairs again. Once 
outside in the bubbling, slatternly street, she 
hurried away. 

A feeling of intense sorrow gripped her. It 
seemed to her as if her father had been swept 
away in the city's dark tide. She could almost 
see his head, with its bitter, disillusioned eye% 
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bobbing helplessly amidst the turgid waters. 
But within her also was a feeling of the most 
unutterable relief. 



Then there was Myrtle. Myrtle and Tom. 
But it was of course Myrtle Lola wanted to see. 
Lola had never liked Tom. Tom had Dan's 
faults without Dan's good qualities. She 
thought of Tom as dark and coarse and blunder- 
ingly energetic. Dan, on the other hand, while 
indolent and lacking in ambition was gentle and 
appealing with his fair complexion and his ar- 
dent blue eyes. 

It was difficult to get in touch with Myrtle. 
She had no telephone and Lola did not want to 
make a fruitless journey to that gemote section 
of Brooklyn. She had little enough to occupy 
her time and yet she did not want to fill it with 
a futile and lengthy trip on the Subway and a 
Brooklyn trolley car. The less you had to do, 
Lola was finding, the less you wanted to do. 

Besides she planned to take some of her old 
clothes to Myrtle. Myrtle, she knew, would be 
glad to have them. There was her old brown 
winter coat which Lola never intended to wear 
again but which was still warm and serviceable, 
and Myrtle no doubt would find it useful now 
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that autumn was coming on. And there was the 
waist which Myrtle had once admired. It 
needed a little mending — that was all. The red 
hat — Myrtle could have that too. And one or 
two other things. But Ijola did not want to 
carry a huge bundle on a summer's day way down 
to South Brooklyn and then be compelled to 
carry it back again. 

Finally, she wrote Myrtle saying that she 
would come do^n on the following day, and to 
be sure to be at home. 

Myrtle stayed at home. She opened the door 
for Lola with the baby clinging to the skirts of 
the voluminous blue housedress she wore. She 
greeted Lola effusively. 

" For the Lord's sake, Lola, what have you got 
there? '' 

" They're some things I thought maybe you 
could use, Myrtle." 

^^ I should say I could ! Let's see them, dearie. 
It's awful sweet of you." 

They went into the little sitting-room where 
the furniture bought on the instalment plan 
looked more dilapidated than ever. On the sur- 
face of its veneered mahogany framework a rash 
seemed to have broken forth. A shade flapped 
protestingly in the hot breath of air that drifted 
in from the courtyard. The air brought with it 
the wet smell of drying clothes. 
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Myrtle bmshed back the damp strands of hair 
from her forehead as she watched eagerly while 
Lola untied the bundle. She lifted rapturous 
hands over the red hat and the waist. She 
nodded sagely, her lips screwed up, while Lola 
spoke of the unimpaired warmth of the old brown 
coat. 

" Oh, it is sweet of you, Lola ! " she exclaimed. 
" Sit down over there by the window where I can 
see you. You sure are a sight for sore eyes. I 
thought I was never going to see you again. I 
was just saying to Tom the other day I hadn't 
seen you in goodness knows when. How's 
Dan?'' 

" Dan's gone away. I haven't heard from him 
for months." 

" You don't say ! Tell me all about it, Lola." 

But Lola had no intention of telling Myrtle 
all about it. Instead she said evasively, " I . 
don't know where he's gone or what he's doing. 
I haven't heard a word from him." 

"You haven't! What! Did you have an- 
other fight with him, Lola? Is that why he went 
away? " 

" Well, we were always quarrelling, you know. 
He was always wanting me to marry him — and 
I wouldn't." 

Myrtle cast a reflective and fond eye upon the 
round-eyed child whom she had lifted upon her 
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lap. She sighed. " Well, I don't know bnt what 
you were wise. Marriage ain't all it's cracked 
up to be — " she fanned herself with her hand- 
kerchief —" Gee, ain't it hot today? Oh, I'm 
forgetting I made some nice lemonade for yon. 
How would a glass of nice, ice-cold lemonade go> 
Lola? " 

'' Fine ! " 

Myrtle jumped up and disappeared into the 
kitchen. She returned with a glass pitcher filled 
with lemonade, poured two glasses, set the 
pitcher well within reach and then seated her- 
self opposite Lola again. " Now we can have a 
real nice comfortable talk," she said. The child 
at her knee clamoured for lemonade and Myrtle 
picked him up again, settled him on her knees, 
and held the rim of the glass to his lips. 

" How is Tom? " asked Ix)la, for want of some- 
thing to say. 

" Oh, you know Tom ! Nothing worries him. 
Trouble rolls off his shoulders, as they say, like 
water oflf a duck's back. If he was in my place 
maybe he'd be diflferent. It isn't him that's got 
to manage on what he makes and look after the 
baby and everything. He don't realize what 
things cost now and if you don't have a nice din- 
ner and a lot of it he kicks. He's a hearty eater, 
Tom is. He tells me don't he have to work hard 
all day long. Yeh, I know that story. Didn't 
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I do it myself when I was working but let me 
tell yon, Lola, it's a cinch compared to what yon 
got to do after you're married. Tom can't see 
that. He thinks the girl's got the easiest job 
because she can stay home. Htinh!" — a 
peculiar snort came from the depths of her 
throat — ^^ It makes me laugh ! " 

Myrtle snuggled her nose and lips against the 
child's neck as if she were a little ashamed of 
her outburst. " But I do love um, don't I, pet- 
tie?^' she whispered to the child and gazed again 
at Lola with a slightly defensive expression. 
*^ He's that good, Lola, you wouldn't know he was 
around the house. I guess maybe having a kid 
like this makes up for it all." 

Lola stirred restlessly. She felt that she was 
being called upon for reassurance and to affirm 
Myrtle's last statement. But she could think of 
nothing to say, nothing that it wouldn't be the 
basest hypocrisy on her part to say. 

**Well, tell me about yourself," said Myrtle 
presently. " Gee, you look grand, Lola. Every 
time I see you, though goodness knows it ain't 
very often, you look sweller than the last time. 
Where did you get that diamond pin, Lola? It's 
a peach. Is it real? " 

Lola glanced a little guiltily at the diamond- 
and-platinum pin upon her breast. She wished 
now that she hadn't worn it. 
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" Yes, it's real," she answered. ** It was given 
to me." 

Myrtle's tired eyes flashed with a vivid and 
animated interest, " Who is it, Lola? CJome on 
and tell a feller. Are you going to be married? 
It sure must be some rich guy if he can give yon 
presents like that." 

"No, I'm not going to be married, Myrtle. 
Honest ! " 

Myrtle's eyes surveyed her intently. " You're 
not working for the Ogden Publishing Company 
any more, are you ? I heard that I met Violet 
Rosenbaum downtown one Saturday afternoon 
and she told me you'd left. What are you doing 
now, Lola? Got a good job? " 

*' I haven't any job just now." 

"Well, what do you know about that? I 
thought it was funny you could come down here 
in the middle of a week day and I was wondering 
what kind of a job you had that let you do that. 
And to think you're not working at all." 

" Not just now. I think I'll get a job soon 
though." 

" Get a job soon ! Say, it ain't worrying you 
much, is it? How do you — how do you manage 
to live?" — Myrtle's eyes were again upon the 
diamond-and-platinum pin as if it fascinated her. 

" I had some money saved." 

It was evident that Myrtle waB ccmvinced that 
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Lola was concealing something from her. There 
was a breathless moment while Myrtle's eyes 
were speculative, her lips tremulous. Presently 
she burst forth with: " Lola, you're not — you 
haven't — ? " 

Lola knew what she meant. " No ! " she cried 
indignantly. *' Myrtle, how can you think that? '* 

" How could I help think it? " asked Myrtle 
defiantly. " Nobody can live on air and get pres- 
ents like that into the bargain " — she indicated 
the diamond pin with an angry nod. 

Lola began to wish that she had not come. 
She was furious with Myrtle. But in a minute 
she shrugged her shoulders. After all, what did 
it matter what Myrtle believed and what she 
didn't? And Lola thought with a certain sense 
of irony, that Myrtle might well think this of her 
for if William Ogden had not been the kind of 
man he was it might well be true. 

Myrtle meanwhile was obviously turning over 
in her mind the recent conversation. Presently 
she a^&ed, " Where are you living now, Lola? " 

" In the same place. At Mrs. Olsen's in Fif- 
teenth Street." 

« Well, I'm glad to hear that." 

Lola decided suddenly to be honest with Myrtle 
without telling her about William Ogden and 
the money he had given her. She knew that 
Myrtle would not believe her if she did tell the 
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truth about the money. The tale no matter how 
it was told would only confirm Myrtle's suspi- 
cions and fix the man. But of course Lola had no 
intention of telling her that. That was between 
William Ogden and herself. No one else should 
ever know it. But she would be honest in giving 
Myrtle her point of view, the way she really fdt 
about it. 

^^ What you think about me doesn't happen to 
be true, Myrtle," she explained, " but it might be 
true. I don't know that I have any — any 
scruples. It seems to me I'd rather be kept by 
some wealthy man and have everything I wanted 
than be married and have nothing but worry and 
trouble and not enough money to live decently." 

"Oh, Lola, how awful! How can you say 
such a thing? " 

" I mean if I cared for the man. Myrtle. I 
don't mean just — just selling myself to any- 
body." 

" Lola, what's gotten into you? You didn't 
used to think like that." 

" Maybe not. I've changed. I've learned a 
lot during the past few months. Myrtle, and I've 
had a lot of time to think things over lately." 

" Yeh, you've had too much time. That's the 
trouble with you. If you'd kept your job and 
gone on working you wouldn't feel like this." 

" You still don't believe me? " 
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Myrtle set her lips. *' I don't know what to 
believe/' 

Lola arose. " Well, maybe I'd better be going. 
I guess it's silly for us to try to 'be friends any 
more. You got your way of thinking and I've 
got mine. I guess I've gotten so that I'd rather 
be honest with myself and say what I really think 
than anything else. I guess maybe I'm not very 
good company any more. Shall I take away the 
clothes I brought? Perhaps you feel you'd be 
contaminated by those, too." 

Myrtle eyed the red hat and the waist wist- 
fully. Her lips trembled. 

" Oh, forgive me for saying that, Myrtle ! " 
Lola cried quickly. " I want you to have the 
clothes, dear. It'll make me happy to think you 
have them." 

The two girls stood gazing gravely and sorrow- 
fully at each other. 

Presently Myrtle with a little cry put her arms 
around Lola, kissed her, rested her head against 
her bosom. 

" Oh, it isn't what I think, L^ola ! " she sobbed. 
" It don't make any difference in the way I feel 
to you. I'm thinking of Tom. He wouldn't 
want me to see you if he knew. Maybe it's be-, 
cause he'd be afraid. Maybe he'd think if I saw 
you with your swell clothes and everything that 
I might get restless and want to do the same 
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as you. You'll come to see me often, won't yon, 
dear? I won't ask any more questions. Only 
be sure to come when Tom ain't around." 

" Yes, I'll come to see you, Myrtle," said Lola, 
although she was firmly resolved never to come 
here again. 

They parted with another kiss and with Lola 
rigid in Myrtle's arms, her eyes hard and bitter 
while Myrtle was limp and suppliant and still 
in tears. 

Lola realized that another attempt of hers to 
re-establish a human contact, had failed. 



Lola felt more lonely than ever. How, after 
one has stepped temporarily out of the stream 
of life, (foes one ever get back into it? 

She wondered if there were many girls like 
herself, isolated, shut off from the warmth of 
friendship and love, brooding alone in little 
rooms in the thousands and thousands of lodging 
houses and boarding houses in the city. 

Of course they — most of them — had the re- 
lationships which their jobs in offices and fac- 
tories gave them. But what did they do with the 
hours and hours that were not occupied in at- 
tending to their jobs? What did they do even- 
ings? And Saturday afternoons? And Sun- 
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days? Sundays were the most miserable of all 
days. 

Men, too, for that matter. What did the young 
men do? And the old men? She remembered 
the old men she had seen hanging, like over ripe 
fruit ready to fall, in the reading room of the 
public library. They must be lonely, too. 
Many, many people in the great city must be 
lonely. 

And she realized for the first time the value of 
a human intimacy. She saw how necessary it 
was — how the need rose from the very depths 
of one — to have some one to cling to, to love, to 
share the idle hours. Even if hatred and con- 
tempt sometimes thrust itself into the relation- 
ship she saw how necessary it was to have some 
one to whom to cling. 

'^ I'll have to find a job again as a stenogra- 
pher,*' said Lola to herself. " Yeh, that's what 
I'll have to do." 

She was beginning to despair of her hope that 
something new and wonderful and exciting would 
turn up. 

She was prettier than she had ever been. She 
felt within her a greater store of energy than 
she had ever had. Her lassitude, following the 
frustration of her affair with William Ogden had 
at last completely vanished. Her long rest had 
taken away a certain hardness, a certain brittle- 
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nesB of her body and her bearing. She was still 
lithe but more full of figure. Her eyes were 
starry. Her complexion soft and creamy as if 
it had been bathed afresh in some radiant lo- 
tion. And often as she walked along the streets 
men's eyes met hers and invited her, told bet 
they desired her. Yes, companionship of that 
sort was easy enough to have. But Lola didn't 
want that. It filled her with horror and fetr 
and she thought with satisfaction now of the 
injustice of Myrtle's suspicions. And yet — 

One night when she was lying in bed sleep- 
less, over-rested, she thought, ** I know now why 
men drink too much, why they drink so much 
they forget everything and I know why girls let 
men pick them up and do most anything the; 
want with them. It's because they haven't got 
enough to do to keep them busy and happy. It's 
because there's nothing worse — not even that! 
— than being alone and not having anything to 
do." 

Yes, Lola was learning and her own life was 
her teacher. 



CHAPTER XIV 

UR. BABTON APPBOVBS 



IT was a soft and golden autumnal afternoon, 
and it was Saturday, that day half of which 
the city devotes to its pursuit of amusement. 
Everything — the buildings, the intense blue 
sky, the pavements — was bathed in a reddish- 
golden light Lola dreamed of the office of the 
Ogden Publishing Company at this ^our of noon. 
She saw the desks being cleared and the type- 
writers covered ; she saw the happy bustle of the 
closing hour and the faces of the girls alight with 
the prospect of their afternoon of freedom. 
While some of them no doubt would go to sit 
disconsolately in their rented rooms many more 
had engagements with friends and sweethearts. 
There would be a rush to the beaches, to mat- 
in^s, to the parks. The favoured young men 
who had the right social connections would go 
striding out of the office headed toward the real 
country and laden with bags and tennis rackets 
or golf-clubs. 
After Lola had had her lunch in a white-tiled 
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restaurant she found herself reluctant to return 
to her little hall room. She sauntered desul- 
torily over to Fifth Avenue. A bus eame along 
heavily laden with people but there was one 
vacant seat on its top beckoning to her. She 
rode up the Avenue crowded with automobiles 
and more favoured men and women making for 
the country. The pavements were thronged with 
other men and women, not so favoured, scuny- 
ing along for once indifferent to the shop win- 
dows. The city seemed feverish with desire to 
get away from its perpetual dust and brick and 
stone. When the bus stopped before the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and one or two people 
alighted and entered, Lola almost automatically 
and rather forlornly followed them. 

She had never been in the Museum before. 
She had of course heard of it and had often 
planned vaguely to go, and now within she found 
it cool and dim and restful after the clangour 
and glare of Fifth Avenue. It was not pleasant 
to see all the world hastening towards its after- 
noon amusement when she herself had nothing of 
the kind calling her. But Lola was also a little 
awed at the size and splendour of the Museum. 
She felt her own insignificance keenly but while 
— it seemed to her — the guards eyed her as if 
they demanded her business they let her pass un- 
molested. She ascended the lofty columned 
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stairway with a timid glance at Bodin's ^^ Age of 
Bronze." 

In the picture galleries <m the second floor she 
wandered through room after room^ a little bored, 
a little confused at the multiplicity of paintings. 
She had liked one or two — the girl and the man 
running, arms entwined, before the storm; the 
painting of Joan of Arc and her vision. She 
had been impressed by the size of Bosa Bon- 
heur's " Horse Fair ^' and the mammoth " Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware'' which cov- 
ered one entire wall and brought back some 
dim and painful recollections of her school 
days. 

Presently she had come upon SoroUa's ^^ After 
the Bath " a reproduction of which cut from the 
Art Supplement of some Sunday newspaper had 
long decorated the wall of her room. Amid 
these hundreds of strange paintings it was like 
meeting an old friend. And it seemed remark- 
able to her that she should have selected for the 
gratification of her own taste the print of a pic- 
ture which held a place of honour in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It gave her a thrill of 
pride that her own taste should receive this 
august endorsement. But the painting unlike 
her brown-toned reproduction glowed with col- 
our. It was as if it had come to life. It was 
beautiful. It was as if the very sunli^t of the 
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open air — a sunlight more vivid than any she 
had ever seen — was caught in the white gar 
ment which the man held for the girl who was 
attired in a pale yellow slip so thin that through 
its sheen her limbs gleamed brown and naked. 
The sunlight was caught in that white garment 
and it also seemed as if the very wind of heaven 
billowed it. 

And then when Lola was absorbed in admira- 
tion of this glorified version of an old friend of 
hers some one said, "Well, well, well! Miss 
Kargo ! How do you do ! '^ 

She looked up, a little startled, to find that it 
was Mr. Barton of the advertising department of 
the Ogden Publishing Company — the same Mr. 
Barton who had invited her to go with him to the 
Grand Ball and whose invitation she had de- 
clined so that she might go with Dan. Mr. Bar- 
ton hung over her, his glasses gleaming, his smile 
almost distorted in his desire to ingratiate him- 
self with her. 

" May I sit down here with you. Miss Kai^, " 
— and without waiting for her consent he 
dropped upon the bench beside her, and throwing 
one leg over the other regarded her with a cer- 
tain burning avidity and said, " How nice it is to 
see you again! We've missed you down at the 
office. It wasn't until after you'd actually gone 
that I had any idea you even intended to leave. 
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Yon might have said good-bye to some of your 
friends^ Miss Kargo." 

"Yes, I suppose I should have,'* said Lola 
quietly ; it had never occurred to her to say good- 
bye to Mr. Barton. 

" How well you are looking ! *' His eyes 
seemed almost greedy as they passed over her 
face and her new velvet hat and came to rest 
upon her hands which, ungloved, lay folded in 
her lap. " I see there is no fatal ring as yet 
upon your finger." He laughed with a forced 
and gasping energy. 

Lola gazed at him with wide eyes. " No fatal 
ring?*' 

" Forgive me for stating it humorously. I 
mean you are still Miss Kargo — and without 
entanglements? " 

"Oh, I'm neither married nor engaged, if 
that's what you mean." 

Mr. Barton drew a long breath of relief which 
he made no attempt to conceal. " I am glad to 
hear that although I'm also a little surprised. 
If you'll pardon me for saying so I don't see how 
you've escaped so long. Among the men of our 
department at least you were the toast of the 
office. I don't suppose you knew that. Think 
of all that admiration wdsted — absolutely 
wasted " — he yielded to another of his frequent 
laughs — ^^*No, seriously, I never saw you look 
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so well as yon do now. What are yon doing at 
present? *' 

^^ I'm not doing anything jnst now/' and she 
added on an impulse, ^^ I'm looking for a job." 

"Looking for a job? WeU! Well! It's 
funny to hear that from a bright young lady like 
you. There wasn't one of us didn't appreciate 
your ability down at the office. Why don't yon 
come back to your old job, Miss Eargo? " 

She shook her head with decision. ^'No, I 
couldn't do that!" 

" No, no one ever wants to go back to the old 
job, do they? Onward and upward — it's 
really a very good motto. Still, there must be 
plenty of jobs." 

"Yes, I suppose there are. I really haven't 
been looking. I've just decided to go back to 
work. I've been resting." 

" Oh, I see," — Mr. Barton's small shrewd eyes 
looked speculative for a moment, and then he 
turned his gleaming glasses on the paintings be- 
fore them — "Lovely things here, aren't there? 
It's nice to see that you take an interest in the 
worth while things of life, Mi«3 Kargo." 

" Oh, I'm interested in paintings because I do 
a little myself. At least I try — " Lola gazed 
apologetically at the SoroUa and thought with 
humility of her satin boxes — *^ Do you come here 
often?" 
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'^ Yes, I make it a point to spend three or four 
Saturday afternoons here during each year. 
There's always something new. It's part of my 
creed, you know, to find inspiration in the best 
things — " he waved his hand — ^^ paintings, 
music, good serious books on philosophy and pcfy- 
chology. They help so much in understanding 
things and getting ahead." 

** Don't you like stories? " 

*' Oh, fiction ! Once in a while I read fiction 
of the better sort — the classics, you know, such 
as Dickens and Sir Walter Scott or Victor Hugo. 
So many people simply enjoy the frivolous and 
pay no attention to anything that's really worth- 
while. Of course I don't condemn them. No 
one appreciates diversion more than I do, but 
one shouldn't lose the value of all one's spare 
time, don't you agree? . . . Yes, it's very grati- 
fying to find you here. Miss Kargo, instead of 
wasting your afternoon at one of the beaches or 
at a matin6e of some summer revue or a movie." 

Lola did not tell him that not more than an 
hour ago she was wishing with all her heart that 
she might be caught up in the throng hurrying 
to the beaches or the country or the moving pic- 
ture palaces for their half-day's diversion. 

What a strange and inconsistent creature she 
had become? Mr. Barton was the type of young 
man of whom she had always thought she most 
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approved. He was the t^pe of young man she 
had wanted Dan to be — intent, serious, plan- 
ning to get ahead, improving himself through 
study during his hours away from the office 
Ah! What had happened to her, Lola? What 
had changed her? Here, she herself was drifting 
so carelessly through life when her purpose for so 
long had been so different, so inflexible and 
straightforward. Was it the two thousand dol- 
lars — two thousand no longer — that had 
changed her? No! Not that, although of 
course it had enabled her to drift. No, it was 
something else that had weakened her determina- 
tion, made her wonder for a time if any purpose, 
any achievement, were worth* while. And she 
knew now what it was. Tes, it was foolish to 
delude herself with the fancy that she wished to 
cultivate new and strange ambitions. How 
could she ever learn to paint? She thought with 
contempt of the satin boxes and the pretty girls' 
heads. Yes, she knew now what it was that had 
made her withdraw from the activities of life; 
she knew, and her heart fluttered within her like 
a hurt and tired bird. She sighed, and the hot 
colour flamed in her face as she thought of Wil- 
liam Ogden. Waiting for the colour to subside, 
she turned to Mr. Barton and said timidly, 
" How is — how is Mr. Ogden?" 
He looked at her without any intuition of her 
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anxiety and answered casually, " He^s all right. 
We think at the office that he's lost a little of 
his pep but otherwise he's as well as ever. He's 
a wonder for his age, isn't he?" 

" He isn't old ! " said Lola scornfully. What 
right had this young whipper-snapper to speak 
thus of William Ogden ! 

" Well, he's past fifty, you know, and he's be- 
ginning to show it. What he ought to do is 
take a good long vacation. Imagine a man with 
all his money working a^ hard as he ^oes." 

" I thought you approved of hard work." 

" Yes, I do, but when you arrive at the position 
of the Old Man you can afford to let down a 
little." 

He gazed again at the paintings, tapping his 
shining russet boot with his shining malacca 
cane, entirely unaware of the resentment burn- 
ing in Lola at his words. With a sidelong 
glance she studied him and, granting her mo- 
mentary resentment, she was puzzled as to why 
she didn't like Mr. Barton better than she did. 
She had never heard anything but good of him 
while she worked for the Ogden Publishing Com- 
pany. Mr. Barton was an eminently presentable 
young man. He was dressed with immaculate 
care — his blue suit was freshly pressed and 
fitted snugly over his shoulders, his green knitted 
tie, his silk shirt with the green stripes^ the neat 
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straw hat beside him on the bench, were all as 
they should be. He was after all quite good- 
looking. His face was a little pale bnt the fea- 
tures were regular. He was getting a little 
bald; there was a bald spot the size of a silyer 
dollar on the crown of his head but the baldness, 
the pallor, might yery well come from his in- 
cessant energy and thought and ambition. Yes, 
Mr. Barton was an eminently worthy young man 
and Lola did not need to be told that he had al- 
ways admired her and had been drawn to her 
no matter how aloof she remained. And yet she 
didn't like him. Why? She didn't know. Im- 
possible to explain these things. But today it 
was nice to see him. After her long period of 
isolation she was glad to have somebody — any- 
body! — to whom to talk. When he turned to 
her and suggested eagerly that they go look at 
the Bembrandts together she arose with alacrity. 

2 

Mr. Barton peered closely at the Bembrandts 
each in turn ; then he stepped back half-a-dozen 
paces and gazed at them reflectiyely a rapt ex- 
pression on his face. 

^^ Wonderful ! " he kept exclaiming. ^^ Really 
wonderful ! " 
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He swung on Ix>Ia, his cane marking a circle. 
" Don't you tiiinb so, Miss Kai^? " 

Lola's eyes had been following a woman 
dressed in a new fall snit of tan covert cloth; 
she brought back her wandering attention 
sharply. "Th^ look a little fanny and old- 
fashioned to me," she admitted falteringly. 

'' You've got to know something about painting 
to understand a Rembrandt," Mr. Barton de- 
clared. " I've jQst read an article about this col- 
lection in the Met " — he said " Met " lightly 
and with assurance as if he and the Museum 
were on the most intimate terms — *' The article 
said that the Remhrandts were the best things 
the Met had — especially this Old Woman Par- 
ing Her Nails. Look at tiie depths of the paint- 
ings, Miss Kargo! Consider that they were 
painted almost three hundred — no, almost four 
- hundred years ago. It's wonderful when you 
consider that." 

" Yes, I suppose it is," said Lola. 

She was wishing that Mr. Barton did not ap- 
pear a little ridiculous to her as he peered again 
at a canvas, his myopic eyes close to its surface. 
It occurred to her that he seemed to be saying, 
"There's something in this picture that I can 
make use of. I'll get it. I've got to get out of 
it all there is in it for me." 
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They stood in the open space before the 
Museum looking at each other a little awk- 
wardly. Neither wished to be the flrst to say 
good-bye. The afternoon had turned more 
golden than ever. The golden-red light bathed 
the Avenue; it even gilded the dusty leaves of 
the trees along the street and beside the wall 
within the Park. It rolled in waves over the 
open spaces between the trees lending the parched 
and brown grass of late summer a glory which 
its fresh springtime green had never known. 

Mr. Barton turned upon Lola the rapt expreci- 
sion he had used for the Bembrandts. His avid 
eyes told her how much, how very much^ he ad- 
mired her. " I'm not going to let you go so 
easily now that I've found you again/' he said, 
" Are you in a hurry? If you'll pardon the ques- 
tion, where are you going now? " 

" I'm not going anywhere in particular," said 
Lola, slightly chagrined that it was the truth. 
Somehow she would have liked to tell Mr. Bar 
ton that she was beset with engagements of many 
glittering varieties. 

" Can't we walk in the Park a little ways? 
Look how lovely it is now ! " 

"All right." 

They turned into the nearest Park entrance to 
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meet a flood of hot and weary people who had 
spent their half -holiday in the Park probably be- 
cause it costs so little to spend a half-holiday in 
that way. Above the flood rose a clamour of 
alien tongues. Men in their shirts, with the 
neckbands unbuttoned and tucked in, and carry- 
ing their coats; women, hatless, dressed in thin 
black stuffs, children running before, lagging 
after, inextricably mixed up in the legs of their 
elders, children being carried, children clutch- 
ing skirts, clinging to men's hands — children of 
all sizes and ages. 

The flood poured from the Park entrance and 
scattered north and south and east before the 
immutable wall of marble palaces on Fifth 
Avenue across from the Park. 

When Lola and Mr. Barton at last struck a 
by-path the flood had somewhat abated but there 
were still children rolling everywhere; men lay 
flat on the grass in the long shadows of the trees 
and a woman with lustreless eyes, and a black 
scarf over her head sat on a bench nursing a 
child. 

Lola and Mr. Barton hurried by with averted 
eyes. 

The path presently led up a hill from which 
the crowd seemed to have been wasihed. Lola 
noticed that Mr. Barton walked with a springing 
step ; he sprang from the ball of one foot to the 
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ball of the other; and as he walked he lifted hk 
face towards a sky turning purple and drew in 
deep breaths of air. "This is the way to get 
the most value out of the exercise of walking/' 
he seemed to say. 

The path uphill, they saw, led them to a na^ 
rower path beside the reservoir. There were 
fewer people here — those few nearly all in 
couplea A girl strolling along her arm linked 
through a man's while she tossed back her head 
crowned with a Sunday bonnet of nodding red 
roses at his sly, half -whispered remarks; a man 
sitting beside a girl on a bench while she watched 
passersby furtively, while the man's fingen 
toyed with the fingers of her hand ; the same pat- 
tern over and over again. For an obscure rea- 
son Lola withdrew a little from Mr. Barton's 
side and yet she was glad she had some one with 
whom to walk in the Park. 

They ascended some worn stone steps, worn 
smooth by the feet of many thousands of young 
men and women like themselves, and leaning 
their elbows on a grey stone wall stood gazing 
over the unruffled waters of the reservoir. The 
sun in the western sky was half -hidden by the 
foliage of the trees in back of them but its red 
light penetrated the spaces between the leaves 
and fell like strings of fiery beads on the placid 
grey water. 
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Mr. Barton's voice sank to a whisper, as he 
said, " Yes, it was very gratifying to find you at 
the Met this afternoon, Miss Kargo " — and his 
eyes examined the texture of her creamy, white 
skin, her vivid lips, as they had examined the 
canvas of the Rembrandts — *^ The trouble with 
most young girls nowadays, I find, is that they 
care nothing for the worth while things of life. 
Dances, musical comedy, cabaret places, clothes 
— that's all they seem to think about . . . not 
of course that they shouldn't endeavour to look 
their best That's a very pretty hat you have 
on, Miss Eargo. The purple velvet and the 
grapes — how suitable to the autumnal season. 
I believe a person, man or woman, should always 
try to look their best. I know I always do. It 
pays. Smedley told me only the other day — 
yon remember Smedley, don't you, the head of 
our department? — well, he said he was never 
afraid to send me out to see an advertiser be- 
cause I always looked well-groomed. Perhaps I 
shouldn't tell you this; I'm only doing so to 
illustrate my point. Tou'U forgive me, if I seem 

^oistic? " 

^' Yes, of course." Lola smiled at him ; in his 
earnestness he did not notice the mockery in her 
smile. 

^' You may be interested to know. Miss Kargo, 
that I'm doing very well at the office. Very well 
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« 

indeed. I'm getting a much bigger salary than 
I had ever hoped to get at my age. The other 
day Mr. Ogden himself complimented me on a ' 
contract I landed." 

Lola's smile was gone. She turned away 
quickly so that Mr. Barton might not see her 
face. What a fool she was ! Was she never to 
recover from that sudden ^ain in her heart when- 
ever — whenever ! — she heard his name? 

Mr. Barton moved closer to Lola, his elbow 
now touching hers. Their arms rested together, 
touching, on that grey stone wall where so many 
thousands of other arms had rested and touched 
and throbbed and sent a message from one to the 
other. But whatever Mr. Barton may have felt, 
Lola experienced no such throb now; she was 
still bound to another image and another touch. 
How poignantly it all came back to her this 
golden afternoon, brought by this messenger 
from the place where he was every day, whose 
very walls were formed by his ambition and 
whose every brick was an expression of his work 
and his genius. She closed her eyes for a mo- 
ment and only dimly heard Mr. Barton as he 
said, with a sound in his throat that was almost 
like a click of metal, " I've often thought of you, 
Miss Eargo. Do you remember the night the 
company gave that dance?" 

(Ah! Did she remember that night!); 
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" I always seem to remember you as you looked 
that night. The Silver Girl, I called you to my- 
self. That was a beautiful dress — that pink 
and silver.^^ 

" It was apricot and silver." 

" Yes, apricot and silver. It was very lovely 
whatever it was. You yourself that night were 
something like a painting by a master hand, 
Miss Kargo. You looked as if you should have 
been framed and hung as the chief decoration and 
honour of some good man's home." 

Lola did not quite know how to take that 
last remark; she wished that Mr. Barton 
wouldn't be quite so effusive in his compliments. 
It made her absurd as well as himself. She an- 
swered nothing but gazed over the waters of the 
reservoir now become quite grey and stripped of 
their fiery beads. The sun had dropped below, 
the tree-tops. 

But Mr. Barton demanded her attention; he 
let his hand rest lightly upon her arm. "You 
didn't pay. much attention to me that night, Miss 
Kargo. What has happened to that fortunate 
young man who was your escort that night? " 

Again Lola smiled at him, and again there was 
a touch of mockery in her smile. How little he 
knew! Indeed, how very little for all his 
shrewdness and his close peering he managed to 
guess! 
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^'He's gone away," she answered. 

" You mean — you don't see him any more? " 

^^ I haven't seen him or heard from him for 
months." 

Mr. Barton once more made no effort to dis- 
guise his long breath of infinite relief. They 
both turned to gaze at the water but all its she^ 
had gone; a wraith of vapour like a grey-white 
veil enshrouded it, and a purple dusk seemed to 
be spreading over the trees making them appear 
unbroken masses of feathery bloom. 

^^ I think we'd better go," said Lola, and she 
shivered slightly as if with chill. 

^^ Oh, I'm a beast to keep you out so long," 
Mr. Barton murmured in contrition. 

" No, I'm not really cold. It's just the damp- 
ness here by the water." 

Mr. Barton firmly and protectingly took her 
arm as they descended the worn stone steps. 

The Park was almost deserted by comparison 
as they retraced their steps towards the Fifth 
Avenue entrance. On the benches still sat a 
few couples. Down the paths they saw other 
linked figures searching perhaps for secluded 
and shadowy spots. 

When they stood outside the Park, opposite 
the marble palaces, Lola said, ^^ I think 111 take 
a bus here." 
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Mr. Barton corered her hand with his own. 
" May I call on yon? " he asked. 

Lola was distressed at the image of the correct 
Mr. Barton calling upon her in her lodging house 
in Fifteenth Street. 

" Oh, yon see, Mr. Barton," she said, " I have 
no place to entertain friends. I live in rather a 
cheap lodging hoose in Fifteenth Street." 

" It doesn't make any difference to me where 
yon liye! " he exclaimed with a slightly theatri- 
cal gesture. " It's the flower that counts. Miss 
Kargo, not the soil from which it springs. You 
must let me see you sometimes. I could call for 
you and we could go out somewhere bother." 

" Yes," said Lola, and mentioned her address. 

" Sometime I'd like you to meet my mother. 
I know you'll like her. She's a very fine type of 
old-fashioned womanhood. They're not many 
of her kind any more. Everything I've made of 
myself — everything! — I feel I owe to her in- 
fluence. You met my sister, do you remember, 
at the dance? " 

« Yes." 

" Sis is something like myself — always in- 
terested in the right things, the worth while 
things." 

" Yes, she seemed awfully nice," said Lola, for 
she felt this much was demanded of her. 
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Mr. Barton still held her hand. Would he 
never relinquish it? His voice became emotional 
as he said, ^^ I feel so sorry for young girls like 
yourself, Miss Kargo, forced to live in furnished 
rooms as you say you do, without the refining in- 
fluence of wholesome home life. I'm sure for 
that reason you will all the more enjoy seeing 
my little home. It's modest of course. It's 
nothing to brag about. We have a little apart- 
ment in Madison Avenue in a very nice, quiet 
neighbourhood. At least, it's quiet at night 
which is all you can ask in the city, isn't it? As 
I say, it's modest and small but it's the spirit 
that counts for more than anything else in home 
life, don't you think? And my home has that 
spirit. It's a real home." 

" Yes, it's very kind of you to ask me,'' said 
Lola, and withdrawing her hand quickly, she 
added, '^ Oh, there's a bus with some vacant seats 
on top. I'd better run for it." 

She looked back from the top of the bps and 
sighed with relief. But she nodded gaily as she 
saw that Mr. Barton was still standing where 
she had left him, his hat off, his eyes hungry, and 
the upper part of his body inclined towards her 
as he bent from the waist in the excessive polite- 
ness of his farewell. 

So Lola, at last, re-established a human contaet 
of sorts. 



CHAPTER XV 



ODD AND BIZARRB 



MR. BARTON and Lola were having din- 
ner together in Ye Olde Tea Shoppe. 
That's exactly the way the old Eng- 
lish letters on the window, and on the little menu 
cards of green-threaded blue art paper had it: 
Ye Olde Tea Shoppe. 

Mr. Barton approved of Ye Olde Tea Shoppe 
almost as much as he had approved of the Rem- 
brandts. He claimed with some truth that it 
was clean, quaint, not too expensive, that it had 
a refined atmosphere and that the food was 
" tasty ^' without being heavy. It certainly 
wasn't heavy. 

The Irish waitress in the old English costume 
set on the small bare table at which Lola and 
Mr. Barton sat opposite each other, tiny por- 
tions of hashed chicken on square bits of toast, 
and health coffee that had none of the flavour of 
real coffee. The fare of Ye Olde Tea Shoppe 
was singularly unlike Ye Olde English Fare as 
we have read of it in the coarse and jolly books 
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of another century. Ye Shoppe was condncted 
strictly according to the rules of the new hy- 
giene. After Lola had dined there with Mr. Ba^ 
ton she usually found herself later in the evening 
with curious gnawing pains at the pit of her 
stomachy but whether it was the health food or 
just plain hunger she could never quite decide. 

They had dined there together several times 
during the past two or three weeks. Under Mr. 
Barton's tutelage Lola had learned to admire the 
simplicity of Ye Shoppe — the white panelled 
wallSy bare except for an old print or two^ the 
bare polished brown floor and the bare and shin- 
ing mahogany tables, the willowware china and 
the candles in their glass sticks shedding a dim 
and refined light over the two rooms of which 
the restaurant consisted. 

Finishing her hashed chicken Lola rested her 
cheek on her hand and gazed at the other diners 
without really seeing them — without really see- 
ing anything. The candle light was fond of 
Lola. It cast a slight fiery glow over one smooth 
cheek and left the other in a translucent blue 
shadow; it placed a gleaming network of black 
and gold, fine spun, over her hair and deepened 
the intensity of her steady grey-green eyes. She 
wore a dark green hat over which dripped' some 
uncurled ostrich ' feathers of vivid green ; her 
dress was of dark green cloth with embroideiy 
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dull gold at the neck — and around her throat 

L8 a string of grass-coloured green beads which 

\ Barton had bought for her once when they 

d made a daring trip on a Chinatown sight- 

dng bus. 

But, as usual, Mr. Barton would not let her sit 

naming and listless ; he demanded that she give 

r attention exclusively to him. 

Leaning forward^ his hands with the fingers 

iked before him, he said, " Lola ! " — it was 

la and Howard between them now — ^** Lola, I 

Ink I've heard of the sort of position you 

nt.'' 

She responded eagerly to that remark. '^ Yon 

7e? Where? What is it?" 

' Sis has a friend who runs a funny little 

•re in West Forty-ninth- Street just off Fifth 

enue. She sells all kinds of fancy things — 

ice cards for dinner parties, painted tin match 

c holders and ash trays, cards for all occasions 

s Christmas and Easter and New Year's, lamp 

ides — oh, all sorts of things like that. And 

st of them she paints herself. Sis gets around 

re than I do and I told her the kind of job 

I wanted and she said this morning that the 

man who runs this store wants an assistant, 

tie girl who can help her both in making these 

cy articles and in selling them." 

jola's eyes sparkled. ^^ Oh, it sounds like lots 
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of fun, Howard. Do you think I could do it? " 

" Yes, I'm sure you could. Vve been to this 
woman's place myself — her name is Mrs. Jayne, 
J-a-y-n-e — and her things aren't in it with that 
satin handkerchief box you painted for mother. 
You could tell those were red roses on that box 
but you can't tell what the things are that Mrs. 
Jayne paints. She's as likely as not to paint 
roses blue if she feels like it. She had one lamp 
shade painted with birds that didn't look any 
more like birds than I do. But her things seem 
to take. People want crazy things nowadays, 
don't they? — the crazier they are the better 
they like them.'' 

A line appeared between Lola's brows. 
" Maybe I couldn't learn to paint that way, How- 
ard." 

"I'm sure you could, Lola, but Mrs. Jayne 
won't pay you what you could get as a stenogra- 
pher. Sis says she doesn't think she'll pay you 
more than fifteen dollars a week — at the start 
anyway. And the hours are long — from eight- 
thirty until six. I don't s6e why you don't take 
a job as a stenographer, Lola." 

" I guess I don't know why myself," admitted 
Lola, and she dropped her eyes before Mr. Bar- 
ton's peering scrutiny. " It's like this, I guess : 
I know how far I can go as a stenographer but 
maybe I'll do much better after a time in some 
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other kind of work. It's nice to think there's 
something bigger ahead of yon even if you're 
only fooling yourself and you don't really know 
whether there is or not." 

The Irish waitress brought a tray of French 
pastry and smilingly held it before them for 
tiieir inspection. French pastry — so the art 
menu cards announced in large type — was a 
specialty of Ye Olde Tea Shoppe and it was 
madCy so they said, entirely of whole wheat flour. 

Lola selected a little roll dipped in chocolate 
with a dab of green icing on one side. 

"Take two!" urged Mr. Barton generously. 
** They're so small, Lola." 

" Are you going to take two? " 

" Yes." 

To the waitress standing with a fork poised 
over the tray Lola indicated a second selection. 

" There's another thing I want to tell you 
about this job," said Mr. Barton, after the wait- 
ress had gone, "and that is that I don't alto- 
gether approve of this Mrs. Jayne. She's mar- 
ried but no one's ever seen her husband, and she 
smokes all the time. She's a regular cigarette 
fiend! I don't understand why sis likes her; 
sis is usually so careful about her friends. 
I wouldn't like you to get like Mrs. Jayne, 
Lola." 

" Oh, I don't think — " Lola began. 
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But Mr. Barton interrupted her after flashing 
a glance around the room and with a manner 
grown importunate by saying tempestuously, ^ I 
can't see why you want to take any job, Lola. 
If only —'' 

In the candle light Lola's cheeks burned 
brighter, into her eyes there crept something 
that might almost have been fear — fear of what 
she might do because of Mr. Barton's pleading 
— but after a moment she set her lips and shook 
her head ; then she said, ^^ No, Howard, I'm sony 
but — " 

"Maybe it's because we'd have to live with 
mother and sis, Lola. Maybe it's that that al- 
ways makes you say no. But we would have to, 
don't you see? At first anyway. For a long 
time maybe. I couldn't afford to help them and 
then have a place for us too. You'd be the real 
queen of our home. It would be your home. 
Of course mother's a little jealous now but that 
would pass — " his eyes were frankly miserable, 
as he added, " Oh, I know it isn't right to ask 
any girl to live with your family, Lola. But 
what can I do? It's like being caught in a 
trap." 

" It ^ isn't that, Howard, that makes me say 
no." 

"Then it's just because you don't like me 
enough, isn't it?" 
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' I do like you. You've been awfully kind — 
awfully. Oh, I don't know what it is.'' 

" It isn't as if there were some other fellow. 
That young fellow who took you to the dance — 
you're not still thinking of him, Lola? " 

" No." 

<'Then there isn't any one else. I've never 
even heard you speak of any other man. There 
isn't, is there, Lola? " 

She hesitated; she considered telling him; it 
would be such a relief to tell some one — but she 
knew well enough that Mr. Barton was not the 
one to tell. She stifled the impulse. She did 
not look at him as she said, " No — no, really ! 
There's no one." 

** Maybe, later, you'll change your mind about 
me, Lola? " 

Oh, he was good and kind and worthy despite 
his effusiveness, his insistence on the worthwhile 
things of life. No one was perfect. And she 
felt sorry for him; when he had spoken of the 
trap in which he was caught because of his 
loyalty to his mother and his sister she had felt 
more sympathetic towards him, and sorrier for 
him, than she ever had before. He was, after 
all, such a thoroughly decent sort and what was 
the harm in offering him just a little hope, a 
little consolation. It seemed pitiful to Lola that 
some one whom she wanted so little should want 
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her 80 badly. ^^Yes, maybe, some time, 111 
change/' she said at last 

It was absurd the encouragement he took from 
that. At once, brightened in manner, he called 
briskly for the waitress and paid the check, leav- 
ing a carefully calculated tip upon the little 
silver-plated tray. 

^^ Sis said Mrs. Jayne would be home tonight, 
Lola, if you want to walk up there. It's only a 
few blocks. She lives in a room over her store. 
Do you want to go? " 

" Yes," said Lola. 



A single low light burned in Mrs. Jayne's shop 
but Lola was able to make out with the help of 
the street lamp some gilt letters on the one wide 
window. The gilt letters in a flowing script 
spelt, " The Surprise Package " and in the win- 
dow she saw a collection of articles neatly ar- 
ranged. 

The shop was in the basement of a ^^con- 
verted " old brownstone house. 

" We go up the steps,'' said Mr. Barton. 

They climbed the steps to the first floor and 
Mr. Barton peering at a row of bells flnally rang 
one. 

" Now, buck up, Lola ! " cried Mr. Barton. 
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^ Don't act as if you were afraid. Let her see 
you know what you're talking about." 

After a wait^ a tall, thin woman came to the 
door. Mr. Barton stepped forward and said in 
his politest tone, " Ah, Mrs. Jayne ! How do you 
do ! I've brought the young lady that my sister 
spoke to you about." 

" Yes ! Yes, indeed ! " answered Mrs. Jayne. 
" Come in ! " 

She led them through the hall to a large rear 
room — a room with walls tinted cream, with a 
few pictures of the Bussian ballet cavorting over 
its surface, with a bare floor covered with an 
imitation Chinese rug, a pillow-strewn divan 
against one wall with a brass-topped tea table 
before it, a phonograph in one comer and two 
or three odd chairs — that was all. It seemed 
to Lola that the room was almost unfurnished. 

But Lola forgot the room in her amazed sur- 
vey of Mrs. Jayne. Mrs. Jayne had waved them 
to the chairs and herself taken to the divan. 
She leaned back with a red cushion protecting 
her head from the wall, picked up a lighted cig- 
arette from the brass top of the tea table, placed 
it in her mouth and puffing furiously, folded her 
hands behind her head and threw one leg over 
the other revealing, unabashed, a long slender 
length of black silk stocking. Mrs. Jayne's hair 
was a tumultuous tumble of red in which a large 
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comb set with green stones straggled vainly to 
maintain a semblance of order. She had on a 
gown of Chinese silk, open at the throat, the 
sleeves falling back from her thin white arms. 
It was held bound at the waist with a girdle of 
turquoise blue silk ropes. Lola saw with a little 
start of surprise that her feet were thrust into 
dove-coloured leather sandals. But Mrs. Jayne 
had kind, reddish-brown eyes beneath delicately 
pencilled black eyebrows and her lips stained a 
brilliant vermillion were smiling in a most 
friendly way. 

Having drawn down her skirt a fraction of an 
inch at Lola's glance and having settled herself 
more comfortably into her pillow Mrs. Jayne be- 
gan, "What's the name? Kargo? Ah, yes, 
Miss Kargo! You're a very pretty girl, Miss 
Kargo. I have never been able to decide whether 
a pretty girl is an asset in a shop or otherwise 
In a men's shop, I suppose, she is. A man's 
ashamed to be stingy with a very pretty girl be- 
fore him. But our trade's mostly women. 
Awful women! Women who want to make a 
splash with hand-painted place cards at their 
dinner parties but who want to make the biggest 
splash with the least expenditure. Have you 
ever had any dealings with society women, my 
dear, or women who think they're in society?" 
— Mrs. Jayne did not wait for any of her ques- 



CHAPTER XV 



ODD AND BIZABBB 



MR. BARTON and Lola were having din- 
ner together in Ye Olde Tea Bhoppe- 
That's exactly the way the old Eng- 
lish letters on the window, and on the little menu 
cards of green-threaded blue art paper had it: 
Ye Olde Tea Bhoppe. 

Mr. Barton approved of Ye Olde Tea Shoppe 
almost as much as he had approved of the Rem- 
brandts. He claimed with some truth that it 
was clean, quaint, not too expensive, that it had 
a refined atmosphere and that the food was 
"tasty" without being heavy. It certainly 
wasn't heavy. 

The Irish waitress in the old English costume 
set on the small bare table at which Lola and 
Mr. Barton sat opposite each other, tiny por^ 
tions of hashed chicken on square bits of toast, 
and health coffee that had none of the flavour of 
real coffee. The fare of Ye Olde Tea Shoppe 
was singularly unlike Ye Olde English Fare as 
we have read of it in the coarse and jolly books 
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of another century. Ye Shoppe was eondncted 
strictly according to the rules of the new hy- 
giene. After Lola had dined there with Mr. Ba^ 
ton she usually found herself later in the eyening 
with curious gnawing pains at the pit of her 
stomach, but whether it was the health food or 
just plain hunger she could never quite decide. 

They had dined there together several times 
during the past two or three weeks. Under Mr. 
Barton's tutelage Lola had learned to admire the 
simplicity of Ye Shoppe — the white panelled 
walls, bare except for an old print or two, the 
bare polished brown floor and the bare and shin- 
ing mahogany tables, the willowware china and 
the candles in their glass sticks shedding a dim 
and refined light over the two rooms of which 
the restaurant consisted. 

Finishing her hashed chicken Lola rested her 
cheek on her hand and gazed at the other diners 
without really seeing them — without really see- 
ing anything. The candle light was fond of 
Lola. It cast a slight fiery glow over one smooth 
cheek and left the other in a translucent bine 
shadow; it placed a gleaming network of black 
and gold, fine spun, over her hair and deepened 
the intensity of her steady grey-green eyes. She 
wore a dark green hat over which dripped some 
uncurled ostrich feathers of vivid green ; her 
dress was of dark green cloth with embroidery 
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of dull gold at the neck — and around her throat 
was a string of grass-coloured green beads which 
Mr. Barton had bought for her once when they 
had made a daring trip on a Chinatown sight- 
seeing bus. 

But, as usual, Mr. Barton would not let her sit 
dreaming and listless ; he demanded that she give 
her attention exclusively to him. 

Leaning forward, his hands with the fingers 
locked before him, he said, " Lola ! '* — it was 
Lola and Howard between them now — " Lola, I 
think I've heard of the sort of position you 
want.'' 

She responded eagerly to that remark. " You 
have? Where? What is it?'' 

^^ Sis has a friend who runs a funny little 
store in West Forty-ninth. Street just off Fifth 
Avenue. She sells all kinds of fancy things — 
place cards for dinner parties, painted tin match 
box holders and ash trays, cards for all occasions 
like Christmas and Easter and New Tear's, lamp 
shades — oh, all sorts of things like that. And 
most of them she paints herself. Sis gets around 
more than I do and I told her the kind of job 
you wanted and she said this morning that the 
woman who runs this store wants an assistant, 
some girl who can help her both in making these 
fancy articles and in selling them." 

Lola's eyes sparkled. ^^ Oh, it sounds like lots 
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of fun, Howard. Do yon think I conld do it?" 

" Yes, I'm sure yon conld« IVe been to thii 
woman's place myself — her name is Mrs. Jayiie, 
J-a-y-n-e — and her things aren't in it with thit 
satin handkerchief box yon painted for mother. 
Yon could tell those were red roses on that box 
but you can't tell what the things are that Mfb. 
Jayne paints. She's as likely as not to paint 
roses blue if she feels like it. Bhe had one lamp 
shade painted with birds that didn't look anj 
more like birds than I do. But her things seem 
to take. People want crazy things nowaday!) 
don't they? — the crazier th^ are the better 
they like them.'' 

A line appeared between Lola's brows. 
^^ Maybe I couldn't learn to paint that way, How- 
ard." 

" I'm sure you could, Lola, but Mrs. Jayne 
won't pay you what you could get as a stenogra- 
pher. Sis says she doesn't think she'll pay yoo 
more than fifteen dollars a week — at the start 
anyway. And the hours are long — from eight- 
thirty until six. I don't see why you don't take 
a job as a stenographer, Lola." 

" I guess I don't know why myself," admitted 
Lola, and she dropped her eyes before Mr. Bar- 
ton's peering scrutiny. ** It's like this, I guess : 
I know how far I can go as a stenographer but 
maybe I'll do much better after a time in some 
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other kind of work. It's nice to think there's 
something bigger ahead of you even if you*re 
only fooling yourself and you don't really know 
whether there is or not." 

The Irish waitress brought a tray of French 
pastry and smilingly held it before them for 
their inspection. French pastry — so the art 
menu cards announced in large type — was a 
specialty of Ye Olde Tea Shoppe and it was 
made, so they said, entirely of whole wheat flour. 

Lola selected a little roll dipped in chocolate 
with a dab of green icing on one side. 

"Take two!" urged Mr. Barton generously. 
" They're so small, Lola." 

" Are you going to take two? " 

" Yes." 

To the waitress standing with a fork poised 
over the tray Lola indicated a second selection. 

" There's another thing I want to tell you 
about this job," said Mr. Barton, after the wait- 
ress had gone, "and that is that I don't alto- 
gether approve of this Mrs. Jayne. She's mar- 
ried but no one's ever seen her husband, and she 
smokes all the time. She's a regular cigarette 
fiend! I don't understand why sis likes her; 
sis is usually so careful about her friends. 
I wouldn't like you to get like Mrs. Jayne, 
Lola." 

" Oh, I don't think — " Lola began. 
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But Mr. Barton interrupted her after fladibg 
a glance around the room and with a manner 
grown importunate by sajing tempestuoualyy ^ I 
can't see why you want to take any job, Lcdt. 
If only —'' 

In the candle light Lola's cheeks burned 
brighter, into her eyes there crept something 
that might almost have been fear — fear of what 
she might do because of Mr. Barton's pleading 
— but after a moment she set her lips and shook 
her head ; then she said, ^^ No, Howard, I'm sony 
but — " 

^^ Maybe it's because we'd have to live with 
mother and sis, Lola. Maybe it's that that al- 
ways makes you say no. But we would have to, 
don't you see? At first anyway. For a long 
time maybe. I couldn't afford to help them and 
then have a place for us too. You'd be the real 
queen of our home. It would be your home. 
Of course mother's a little jealous now but that 
would pass — " his eyes were frankly miserable, 
as he added, ^^ Oh, I know it isn't right to ask 
any girl to live with your family, Lola. But 
what can I do? It's like being caught in a 
trap." 

^^ It -isn't that, Howard, that makes me say 
no." 

'^Then it's just because you don't like me 
enough, isn't it?" 
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'' I do like you. You've been awfully kind — 
awfully. Oh, I don't know what it is.'' 

" It isn't as if there were some other fellow. 
That young fellow who took you to the dance — 
you're not still thinking of him, Lola? " 

" No." 

**Then there isn't any one else. I've never 
even heard you speak of any other man. There 
isn't, is there, Lola?" 

She hesitated; she considered telling him; it 
would be such a relief to tell some one — but she 
knew well enough that Mr. Barton was not the 
one to tell. She stifled the impulse. She did 
not look at him as she said, ^^ No — no, really ! 
There's no one." 

" Maybe, later, you'll change your mind about 
me, Lola? " 

Oh, he was good and kind and worthy despite 
his effusiveness, his insistence on the worthwhile 
things of life. No one was perfect. And she 
felt sorry for him; when he had spoken of the 
trap in which he was caught because of his 
loyalty to his mother and his sister she had felt 
more sympathetic towards him, and sorrier for 
him, than she ever had before. He was, after 
all, such a thoroughly decent sort and what was 
the harm in offering him just a little hope, a 
little consolation. It seemed pitiful to Lola that 
some one whom she wanted so little should want 
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her 80 badly. ^^Yes, maybe, some time, FQ 
change/' she said at last 

It was absurd the enconragement he took fran 
that. At once, brightened in manner, he called 
briskly for the waitress and paid the check, letT- 
ing a carefully calculated tip upon the little 
silver-plated tray. 

^' Sis said Mrs. Jayne would be home tonight, 
Lola, if you want to walk up there. It's only a 
few blocks. She lives in a room oyer her store 
Do you want to go? " 

" Yes," said Lola. 



A single low light burned in Mrs. Jayne's shop 
but Lola was able to make out with the help oi 
the street lamp some gilt letters on the one wide 
window. The gilt letters in a flowing script 
spelt, ^^ The Surprise Package " and in the win- 
dow she saw a collection of articles neatly ar 
ranged. 

The shop was in the basement of a ''con- 
verted " old brownstone house. 

" We go up the steps," said Mr. Barton. 

They climbed the steps to the first floor and 
Mr. Barton peering at a row of bells finally rang 
one. 

^' Now, buck up, Lola ! " cried Mr. Barton. 
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^ Don't act as if you were afraid. Let her see 
you know what you're talking about." 

After a wait, a tall, thin woman came to the 
door. Mr. Barton stepped forward and said in 
his politest tone, " Ah, Mrs. Jayne ! How do you 
do ! I've brought the young lady that my sister 
spoke to you about." 

" Yes ! Yes, indeed ! " answered Mrs. Jayne. 
" Come in ! " 

She led them through the hall to a large rear 
room — a room with walls tinted cream, with a 
few pictures of the Bussian ballet cavorting over 
its surface, with a bare floor covered with an 
imitation Chinese rug, a pillow-strewn divan 
against one wall with a brass-topped tea table 
before it, a phonograph in one comer and two 
or three odd chairs — that was all. It seemed 
to Lola that the room was almost unfurnished. 

But Lola forgot the room in her amazed sur- 
vey of Mrs. Jayne. Mrs. Jayne had waved them 
to the chairs and herself taken to the divan. 
She leaned back with a red cushion protecting 
ber head from the wall, picked up a lighted cig- 
arette from the brass top of the tea table, placed 
it in her mouth and puffing furiously, folded her 
bands behind her head and threw one leg over 
the other revealing, unabashed, a long slender 
length of black silk stocking. Mrs. Jayne's hair 
(vas a tumultuous tumble of red in which a large 
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Mr. Barton still held her hand. Would he 
never relinquish it? His voice became emotional 
as he said, ^' I feel so sorry for young girls like 
yourself, Miss Kargo, forced to live in furnished 
rooms as you say you do, without the refining in- 
fluence of wholesome home life. I'm sure for 
that reason you will all the more enjoy seeing 
my little home. It's modest of course. It's 
nothing to brag about. We have a little apart- 
ment in Madison Avenue in a very nice, quiet 
neighbourhood. At least, it's quiet at ni^t 
which is all you can ask in the city, isn't it? As 
I say, it's modest and small but it's the spirit 
that counts for more than anything else in home 
life, don't you think? And my home has that 
spirit. It's a real home." 

" Yes, it's very kind of you to ask me," said 
Lola, and withdrawing her hand quickly, she 
added, '^ Oh, there's a bus with some vacant seats 
on top. I'd better run for it." 

She looked back from the top of the bps and 
sighed with relief. But she nodded gaily as she 
saw that Mr. Barton was still standing where 
she had left him, his hat off, his eyes hungry, and 
the upper part of his body inclined towards her 
as he bent from the waist in the excessive polite- 
ness of his farewell. 

So Lola, at last, re-established a human contaet 
of sorts. 
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IS to be answered — "They're perfectiy 
ras. Unreasonable. Never satisfied. And 
gain hunters ! Really, if I told you some in- 
ices you couldn't believe them. One woman 
i some of my cards at her dinner party with- 

writing any names on them, gathered them 
[carefully afterwards, I imagine, and next day 
ited to return them. Fortunately, I saw a 
e spot on one of them. Could you believe 
t possible? You get to know women better 
m you wait on them than in any other way. 
y demand so much attention for so little re- 
1. And any woman resents another prettier 
1 she is. I do myself. I'm thinking now: 
^ did God make this girl so much prettier 
a I am? But if you're very polite maybe 
r looks won't count so much against you. 

you very polite, my dear? " 
s Mrs. Jayne paused here to light another 
irette, Lola stammered, "I — I think so." 

was conscious that Mr. Barton was regard- 

her steadily, his eyebrows lifted, his eyes 
ling to say, " I told you she was queer, Lola. 
Id you she wasn't the sort of woman of whom 
►prove." 

Well, I think possibly you may do well 
igh in the shop if you're polite," said Mrs. 
ae, and she sighed as if she were a little 
btful as to Lola's politeness. " Now, for the 
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other part of the work: painting" — she aro« 
with a swish of her silken Chinese robe — ** Let's | 
go downstairs. I'll show you the sort of woit 
you'll have to do. Miss Barton tells me yon 
paint very well." 

Mr. Barton here put in^ ^^ ^he painted a beau- 
tiful satin box for my mother." 

^^ YeSy I saw that satin box/' said Mrs. Jayne 
drily. ^^ Miss Barton brought it around to show 
me, but it isn't at all, not at all, the sort of thing 
people want nowadays. Satin boxes are all right 
for our mothers ; still better for our grandmoth- 
ers " — ( Mr. Barton's face reddened with vexa- 
tion ) — " but people nowadays want something 
odd, bizarre! However, come downstairs. I'll 
show you." 

She led the way into the hall and down some 
rear stairs clutching her Chinese gown high 
above her long, slender legs. ^^ Look out for the 
last step, my dear," she said. " Every one falls 
over that last step." 

She opened a door and pressed a button. A 
small and most disorderly room sprang into be- 
ing. It was cluttered with articles. Stools and 
tables and shelves. The floor was strewn with 
papers and scraps and the bedraggled ends of cig- 
arettes. There were two or three paint boxes 
open and palettes bedaubed with colour. There 
were brushes and pencils and glass holders for 
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the brushes and rags spotted with paint. Mrs. 
Jayne indicated the room with a gesture. " This 
is my workroom, my — er — studio. You see, 
here are some things half-finished " — she pointed 
to a row' of tin match box holders newly lac- 
quered in black and standing upon end, each by 
itself on a shelf covered with clean white paper. 
From a higher shelf Mrs. Jayne picked up an- 
other holder. " Now, this is the article fin- 
ished — ^' She held it up daintily between her 
thumb and forefinger and revolved it before 
them ; it was decorated with yellow flowers burst- 
ing over the black surface, like a miniature sky- 
rocket bursting against a black night sky — 
** That's what you'll have to do, my dear. Do 
you think you can? " 

" I've never seen flowers like that," said Lola. 

" Of course she could do it," said Mr. Barton 
simultaneously. 

Mrs. Jayne ignored Mr. Barton and said to 
Lola, " Naturally, you iiever saw flowers like 
that. Fanciful ! Grotesque ! Odd and bizarre ! 
That's what people want. I'm sure you could 
do it, my dear, after a little practice — " She 
laid down the match box holder and moved to a 
table from which she lifted a lamp shade — 
*^ Now, this is an example of the shades we make 
but they are much more difficult — much more 
expensive too. I shall have to continue doing 
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these myself until yon've had a great deal of 
experience. But I expected that." 

^^ And what's this? " asked Lola, picking up a 
flat piece of tin with a small wooden base and 
decorated with an animal that might have been 
either a dragon or a caterpillar. 

*' Just a little fancy of mine,'* Mrs. Jayne ex- 
plained complacently. ^^ Bather fetching, don't 
you think? It can be used as a screen for shad- 
ing the eyes when reading. I got the idea from 
a Chinese screen of red lacquer. Priceless — 
the Chinese screen, I mean. You should study 
Chinese art, my dear. Wonderful ! Bizarre yet 
simple. Yes, people will buy anything if it's 
bizarre enough. Why, at Christmas I'm swept 
clean of stuff. Absolutely. It's so difficult 
nowadays to get presents for your friends that 
are different, out of the ordinary. Over there 
are the place cards " — she stretched forth a long 
arm and seized a little lady, cut out of card- 
board. Around the cardboard lady's waist was 
a bit of pink silk ribbon. " Piquant, isn't it? " 
asked Mrs. Jayne, winking her eyes rapidly at 
the cardboard lady. " That bit of ribbon is a 
clever touch. A little thing like that and I can 
get five dollars more a dozen for the cards. You 
can do the cards, I know. Miss Kargo. Veiy 
simple. Do you think you'd like the work, my 
dear? " 
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- "Yes," said Lola. 

"Sis said you^d pay only fifteen dollars a 
week,^ Mr. Barton interjected. 

Mrs. Jayne's reddish-brown eyes narrowed. 
** Fifteen! Oh no, Mr. Barton! Twelve to 
start.'^ 

^^ Sis said fifteen/' Mr. Barton insisted. 

^ I was speaking of an experienced assistant/' 
said Mrs. Jayne coldly. "Miss Kargo will be 
little more than an apprentice. Why, in the 
good old days a girl would pay me to be per- 
mitted to learn this business." 

" I'll take twelve to start," said Lola, as Mrs. 
Jayne and Mr. Barton stared aggressively at 
each other. " I don't think a girl . can live on 
twelve dollars a week now, Mrs. Jayne, but I 
have a little money of my own — " 

Mr. Barton cut in with: "You could make 
thirty a week as a stenographer, Lola ! " 

" Yes, as a stenographer ! " said Mrs. Jayne, 
with infinite scorn. 

" I'll take this job if there's a chance of ad- 
vancement," said Lola. 

"Advancement! Why, the opportunity's un- 
limited, my dear! You might even some day 
set up a shop of your own " — Mrs. Jayne imme- 
diately seemed to regret that last remark for 
she said hastily, " but of course you mustn't even 
think of that for years and years. The responsi' 
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bility, my dear pretty girl, is perfectly terrific 
You'll take the position then? " 

" Yes." 

" And you 6an start — ? " 

" Bight away." 

" Tomorrow morning? " 

" Yes." 

" Of course, it's only on trial. Miss Kargo — 
say, a week's trial. I shall have to discover what 
sort of work you can do before I can promise the 
position as permanent." / 

" Yes." 

"And occasionally when there's a rush of 
work you won't mind staying at night. We can 
have some cosy little dinners together." 

Lola's eyes closed, her hands clenched as she 
said, " Oh, I don't care how hard I have to 
work ! " 

Mrs. Jayne's attitude which had been very 
alert and rigid ever since the question of salary 
was first mentioned, now relaxed into a gracious 
and smiling suavity. 

"WeU, that's settled," she said. "I know 
we're going to get along beautifully, you and I, 
my dear. I think you can tell at once, don't you, 
whether or not you're going to like a person? 
It's something within oneself, I suppose, that an- 
swers to something within the other person. 
Psychic, I imagine. Do you believe in spiritual- 
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ism? Everybody's gone mad on the subject, 
haven^t they? Aftermath of the war, of course. 
I do believe in it and I don't. Now I want you, 
both of you, to come upstairs and try some of 
my coflFee and short bread. I'm a much better 
cook, I'm afraid, than I am a painter." 

Mrs. Jayne picked up her Chinese robe once 
more and they followed her up the stairs. 

In the darkness Mr. Barton squeezed Lola's 
hand and whispered, " You're a fool, Lola ! Sis 
did say she'd pay fifteen dollars." 

But Lola didn't care. She was so glad at last 
to find something to do. And it seemed almost 
miraculous to her that she had found something 
that would keep her busy and yet that wasn't 
stenography and typewriting with its routine 
which she knew so well, with her own destiny 
personified in the withered figure of Miss Stanton 
standing at the end of a lane of monotonous 
years — and with its memories. 

The curtain, she felt, had at last descended 
upon her past life. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THB STREAM OF UFE 



MRS. JAYNE held a brush between her 
teeth; with another she drew a long 
curling streak of scarlet over the 
parchment lamp shade. Her eyes half-closed 
she regarded tlie scarlet streak speculatively and 
taking the brush from between her teeth painted 
a bright blue butterfly — it must be a butterfly, 
thought Lola — midway over the scarlet cunre. 
She waited a moment, leaning back to get the 
effect then with an exclamation of disgust thrust 
the brushes into a glass jar and jumped to her 
feet. " I'm rotten tonight," she said to Lola who 
sitting nearby was cutting out with a small, fine- 
pointed scissors the stiff paper figure of a danc- 
ing girl, " Don't let's do any more this ^evening, 
Lola. I'll run upstairs and get ready for the 
party. You tidy up a bit, will you, my dear, and 
then come on along upstairs? " 

Lola nodded but after Mrs. Jayne had whisked 
out of the small rear room she sat idle without 
moving for a little while. She was tired and al- 
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though her back ached and her eyes felt heavy 
she was pleasantly tired. 

It was almost two months since she had started 
to work for Mrs. Jayne, and she liked her work ; 
she had learned a great deal in the two months ; 
her place cards, her painted tin match box hold- 
ers and ash trays were quite as odd and bizarre 
as Mrs. Jayne's and sold as readily. She had 
overcome her fondness for red roses and forget- 
me-nots and now splashed and daubed strange 
flowers upon the black tin with as much gusto 
as Mrs. Jayne. She had even attempted with 
fair success women's heads with elongated necks 
and Egyptian features. 

Of course it was difficult to live on twelve dol- 
lars a week but she still had twelve hundred dol- 
lars in the Fourth Avenue Savings Bank ; she had 
all. the clothes she needed including a jatinty 
jacket of nutria to take the place of the old brown 
coat she had given Myrtle ; and Mrs. Jayne had 
intimated she was to receive a substantial in- 
crease in salary before long. 

Yes, she liked her work and she liked Mrs. 
Jayne despite her obvious eccentricities. 

Mrs. Jayne was curious and paradoxical about 
financial matters ; she had paid Lola twelve dol- 
lars a week instead of fifteen although Miss Bar- 
ton had confirmed Mr. Barton's statement that 
Mrs. Jayne had admitted she'd be glad to pay 
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fifteen. In fact, a coolness had sprang up be- 
tween Miss Barton and Mrs. Jayne following the 
dispute. Yet Mrs. Jayne had become fond of 
Lola. The dispute had not seemed to affect their 
relationship. Mrs. Jayne often came downstain 
after her own lunch to say to Lola, " There's no 
need of your going out to buy your own lunch 
today, my dear. I left some of those nice 
pimento cheese sandwiches upstairs on the tray 
for you. The tea's hot and there's some of that 
delicious chocolate cake from Frascatti's." 
Often that happened. Often, too, Mrs. Jayne 
took Lola to dinner after the shop closed at six 
o'clock and after dinner they occasionally went 
to the theatre. For all of which Mrs. Jayne in- 
sisted upon paying. 

It was possible to live on twelve dollars a week 
if enough lunches and dinners were provided, 
and if one had clothes enough. Lola had not 
drawn any money from the bank for six weeks 
except to purchase the jaunty nutria coat. 

Yes, Mrs. Jayne was curious — impulsive, gen- 
erous at times, inordinately close-fisted at others, 
emotional, either buoyant or depressed in the 
wink of an eye. In business, she seemed to be 
one sort of person; outside of business, another. 
For business, she wore a plain blue serge dress, 
at her parties she appeared in the Chinese silk 
gown and sandals; for the theatre she reserved 
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a black cloth suit and white spats and a small 
black hat with a white quill that effectively 
cupped her disorderly red hair. A strange 
woman who changed her personality with her 
clothes yet you never knew what she would be 
like from one minute to the next. A little mad 
at times, thought Lola, and she was afraid of 
her. Most lovable and confiding and maybe a 
little unhappy at other times — and Lola felt 
drawn to her; felt that she wanted to do any- 
thing Mrs. Jayne demanded. They had awfully 
good times when they went out to dinner or the 
theatre together; Mrs. Jayne's comments on the 
people around them were startling, unexpectedly 
penetrating and slightly malicious. 

Sitting there in the small rear room after Mrs. 
Jayne had gone upstairs Lola decided that if 
ever she had a shop of her own she would con- 
duct it in a manner quite different from Mrs. 
Jayne's. She would pay her assistants enough 
to live on so that they wouldn^t be forced to de- 
pend upon gratuitous lunches and dinners. She 
would avoid Mrs. Jayne's buccaneer fashion of 
doing business. Mrs. Jayne's prices varied ac- 
cording to the person who came in to buy. There 
was no set price for anything. Mrs. Jayne asked 
what she thought she could get. 

It was most confusing. Lola never knew what 
to ask. Mrs. Jayne had reprimanded her several 
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times for asking too little ; and their only serious 
quarrel had been because of a lamp shade which 
Lola had sold to a woman for thirty-five dollars 
when Mrs. Jayne two days before had told that 
same woman its price was fifty dollars. But 
how was one to know? 

It was true that there was a secret code of 
prices. S-t-e-p-h-i-n-d-a-1 meant 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-0. 
For instance, s-l-h-1 marked on an article meant 
that under no circumstances should one ask 
less than |10.50 for it but if one secured only 
(10.50 and no more Mrs. Jayne was decidedly 
vexed. 

" My dear, you're doing awfully well in the 
workroom,'^ Mrs. Jayne would say, "but youTl 
have to do better in selling things. Tou don't 
size up a customer — that's your trouble. 
Watch their eyes. A woman's eyes will tell you 
whether she really wants a thing or not. If her 
eyes tell you she really wants it put up the price. 
Why, my dear, if we always sell at the price 
marked we'll never make any money — never!" 

No, Lola didn't like the " Stephindal " system 
of doing business. If she ever had a shop of her 
own she would conduct it quite differently. 

But otherwise she was contented enough. 

Every clear morning she left Mrs. Olsen's at 
eight o'clock and walked briskly over to Fifth 
Avenue and up Fifth Avenue to Forty-ninth 
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Street. It was glorious now that the crisp 
weather had come. Bhe loved the touch of the 
cold air upon her cheeks. Bhe sailed along with 
only an occasional furtive glance at the shop 
windows — it was one of these glances that had 
shown her the nutria jacket at a remarkably low 
price — but she must avoid temptations of that 
sort from now on. It was exhilarating to feel 
that she was once more back in the stream of 
life. That's as it seemed, exactly as it seemed, 
as if she were again back in the stream of life. 
There were not many people on the Avenue at 
this hour. It was of course nothing like the 
crowds later in the day but the people were 
all hurrying uptown or down. Everybody was 
brisk and happy. Everybody seemed to be step- 
ping forth alertly, moving swiftly to some ob- 
jective. Lola felt that she was one of them. 
Again, she too had an objective. Again she had 
work. And work brought peace — peace which 
once she had despised. Peace and forgetfulness. 

And at night, after the long day in the shop 
and the workroom it was pleasant to creep into 
her small white bed and fall at once into sound 
slumber. 

She had known what it was not to sleep be- 
cause of memories that haunted you and longings 
that tore at you and because of days that were 
too idle and too long. 
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Hnmrning to herself, with a faint smile hover- 
ing over her lips Lola arose from her stool, put 
away the stiff paper dancing girls in a drawer of 
a chest of drawers, covered Mrs. Jayne's parch- 
ment lamp shade with white paper and with 
great care so that the paper would not come into 
contact with the wet paint, swept the scraps on 
the floor into a comer and followed Mrs. Jayne 
upstairs. 

The big bare room on the first floor which Mrs. 
Jayne used as her living quarters was dark. 
Lola felt her way into it. She thought that 
probably Mrs. Jayne had gone out to get some- 
things for tonight's party and she switched on the 
electric light which cast a rosy glow from a clus- 
ter of bulbs fixed centrally in the ceiling and 
covered with an arrangement of black and red 
silk — another of Mrs. Jayne's odd and bizarre 
fancies. 

But Mrs. Jayne wasn't out. She was lying 
face down across the couch against the wall. 
She sat up suddenly at the flood of light and 
Lola saw that beneath her tumbled red hair her 
eyes were filmed with tears. 

It wasn't the first time that Lola had come 
upon Mrs. Jayne abruptly to find her crying. 
Lola never understood the cause of these tears. 
Mrs. Jayne was either sullen or evasive when 
questioned. The first time it had occurred Lola 
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had thought with alarm that it was because some- 
thing was the matter with the business, the busi- 
ness was about to fail, she, Lola, would lose her 
job, but a more intimate knowledge of the aflfairs 
of The Surprise Package had shown her that 
Mrs. Jayne's little shop was a most profitable 
venture. Why, they received ten and twelve 
dollars a dozen for place cards that cost Mrs. 
Jayne practically nothing. No, it couldn't be 
the business. 

Lola sat on the divan beside Mrs. Jayne and 
put her arm around her. " What is it, dear? " 
she asked. " Tell me. What is the matter? *' 

But Mrs. Jayne was as reticent as ever. She 
clung to Lola for a moment and then she arose 
with a gesture of anger at her own folly. " Noth- 
ing's the matter, my dear, except that I'm a 
damn fool ! '' she exclaimed. ^^ What time is it, 
Lola? '' 

Lola looked at her silver wrist watch. ** Half ^ 
past seven." 

Mrs. Jayne flew across the room to the kitchen- 
ette hidden behind a curtain. '^Lola, you cut 
the bread for the sandwiches, will you? I'll get 
the salad started." 



Mrs. Jayne's parties were a regular Saturday 
night feature of her existence and since Lola 
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had attended them, Mr. Barton too came rega- 
larly. Lola sometimes had the impression that 
Mr. Barton came to watch over her. He fol- 
lowed her about closely and whenever she sat on 
the divan he seated himself beside her, his myopic 
eyes peering aggressively at the other young men. 
Mrs. Jayne's parties consisted almost entirely of 
a miscellaneous and varying collection of young 
men selected either for their entertaining quali- 
ties, their social graces, or their good looks. 

Mr. Barton, it appeared, did not approve of 
Mrs. Jayne's parties any more than he did of 
Mrs. Jayne. But, for that matter, Mrs. Jayne 
in turn did not approve of Mr. Barton. 

^^ I only ask him for your sake, Lola," she'd 
say, ^^ but I do hope you're not thinking of him 
seriously. He's that cold fishy type I cant 
stand ! " 

" He's awfully good ! '* 

" Yes, he's awfully good all right. Good m«i 
are the worst of all. Bad men are bad enough 
but good men, once they get you in their clutches 
are absolutely impossible. I ought to know. I 
was married to a man so damned good he'd have 
a fit whenever I pulled my skirt above my ankle." 

And sitting on the divan Mrs. Jayne would 
fling one leg over the other defiantly revealing a 
spectacular stretch of silk stocking. But noUi- 
ing more would she say about Mr. Jayne. It 
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was only in these occasional brief revelations 
that she ever spoke of him. 

One never knew what would happen at Mrs. 
Jayne's parties — not that anything . that 
shouldn't happen ever did, even from Mr. Bar- 
ton's strict point of view. But one never knew 
if the imitation Chinese rug would be rolled back, 
the phonograph started and the evening be spent 
in dancing, or whether they would just sit around 
the room, on the divan, on the chairs and on the 
floor and talk ceaselessly in a gay bubble of chat- 
ter and laughter. 

Lola liked to dance but she liked it better when 
they just sat around and talked. She herself 
liung far back on the divan, Mr. Barton beside 
her, and listened. She felt that she was learning 
much. The young men used words, fascinating 
words, that she had never heard before. Soi^e 
of them had been in France with the A. E. F. ; 
fsome had travelled the wide world over and they 
flashed before Lola's vision pictures of unbeliev- 
ably gay, strange lands of which she had scarcely 
ever heard. 

It was all new and exciting to her — even when 
they talked only of books and plays and the lives 
of actors and politicians and big business men. 
Bhe had never had anything like this before and 
she was amazed and delighted with these young 
men's attitude towards life. It was so carefree 
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and joyous. It regarded life as if it were a huge 
joke to be laughed at and spoken lightly of and 
never for a moment taken seriously. It was a 
lark which was theirs to enjoy. It was an ex- 
cursion on which they were first-class passengers. 

Lola knew life wasn't like that but it was amus- 
ing to take it that way for a few hours. 

They could take it that way because they were 
young men, and had been footloose, could trayel 
anywhere, made money easily, secured good, well- 
paying positions and in some cases had incomes 
of their own. But they could take it that way 
chiefly because they were young men and not 
young women fighting their own way up from the 
slums to — to what? 

It was difficult to understand where Mrs. 
Jayne had met all these well-bred, well-g^roomed, 
wise young men. Of course it might be that 
originally she had met but two or three. The 
two or three had brought others. Mrs. Jayne 
undoubtedly had a strong attraction for them. 
Lola gazed at her with a new respect as she re- 
alized how much the young men were attracted 
by Mrs. Jayne's free-and-easy manner, her good 
fellowship, her sparkling and cynical comments. 
And at eleyen or so she fed them royally on 
delicious sandwiches and salad and strong coffee. 
As Mrs. Olsen had so often said to Lola, '^ You 
got to feed a man to keep him." Occasionally 
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one of the young men smuggled in a bottle of 
whiskey or a flask of cocktails and then the par- 
ties either became a trifle more mellow or a trifle 
more hilarious. 

But Mrs. Jayne would permit the young men 
to go so far in their attentions to her and no 
farther. She had been known to let one of the 
young men put his arm around her^ place his 
cheek against hers but when, to Mr. Barton's 
horror, he had tried to kiss her she had shoved 
him away with a grimace and a laugh and said, 
"Now, no rough stuflf. Bill!" — or Hany, or 
Dick, as the case might be. 

It was only once that she let Bill kiss her and 
that was when she caught Mr. Barton glaring 
at her in his most disapproving manner. 

Yes, Lola found compensations in Mrs. Jayne's 
employ despite her miserable twelve dollars a 
week. She was receiving so much less than she 
had received as a stenographer but somehow it 
seemed to her she had risen in the social scale. 
Life was much fuller. The stream of life had 
broadened for her and swept on more rapidly and 
much more entertainingly. 

Once in a while one of the young men, in re- 
turn for the weekly parties, would invite Mrs. 
Jayne to go to dinner or the theatre with him and 
then Mrs. Jayne would always say, " Get Bill or 
Henry to go, too, Dick, and we'll ask Miss ^argo 
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and make it a foursome. That'll be much more 
fun." 

" But perhaps they don't want me," Lola would 
protest later. 

" Oh, they want you all right. Don't worry 
about that." 

^^ But wouldn't you rather go out alone with 
Dick?" 

^ " Not on your life ! A woman in my position 
can't take any chances." 

Lola didn't understand exactly what that 
meant. She decided it probably had something 
to do with the husband of whom Mrs. Jayne so 
seldom spoke. 

So Lola's days were filled with work and many 
of her evenings with expensive and delightful 
and quite innocent diversion. She was a lady. 
The young men treated her as if she were a lady. 
She smiled as she recalled her trepidation when 
she had first entered the dining-room of the Ht>tel 
Boyal with Dan. Now, with Mrs. Jayne's sup- 
port she went everywhere — the most exclusive 
restaurants, the most fashionable theatres — and 
she went with assurance. Yes, she had risen in 
the social scale. 

And she was learning to forget 

Then there was always Mr. Barton. Lola felt 
sometimes that it might be easier for her to fo^ 
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get if it weren^t for Mr. Barton. Mr. Barton 
invited her at least once a week to have dinner 
with him at Ye Olde Tea Shoppe; when she 
couldn't go because she'd promised to go out with 
Mrs. Jayne or with Mrs. Jayne and Bill and 
Harry, he was furious. An expression of out- 
raged pride came over his face. Once or twice 
he had induced Lola to go home with him to din- 
ner. Dreary affairs. Mr. Barton's mother, a 
rigid, white-haired woman who worshipped her 
son, tried in such a determined manner to be 
nice to Lola that she succeeded only in terrify- 
ing her. Lola couldn't eat. The food choked 
her. She seldom talked much but in Mr. Bar- 
ton's home she couldn't talk at all. 

And it was horrible afterwards to hear Mr. 
Barton say complacently, ^^ Mother's getting so 
fond of you, Lola." 

After the Saturday night parties Mr. Barton, 
shoving aside the other young men, was always 
there to take Lola home. 

As they journeyed downtown to Fifteenth 
Street on the Sixth Avenue *<E1" Mr. Barton 
would say, "Of course, these Bohemian affairs 
of Mrs. Jayne's are all right, Lola, but a little 
bit of that sort of thing goes a long way. I don't 
like to criticize but when we are married — " 

That was the worst of it. With her heart 
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beating a quick alarm of terror, Lola found that 
Mr. Barton was beginning to speak as if he took 
their marriage for granted. 

And then she couldn't forget. She couldn't 
forget all that the other had meant and all that 
it might have meant. She didn't understand the 
forces that controlled her but she felt that rather 
than marry Mr. Barton she'd creep back on her 
knees to William Ogden and b^ him to have 
pity upon her. 



CHAPTER XVII 

mocwa 



THE GhriBtmas rash was over. The two 
crowded weeks preceding Christmas had 
culminated in a frenzied day before 
Christmas in which The Surprise Package from 
noon until nine o'clock was besieged with a mob 
of insistent women demanding something odd 
and bizarre in the way of presents to give to 
other women. As Mrs. Jayne had predicted her 
shop was swept clean of goods. Even the flat 
pieces of painted tin designed for shading the 
eyes when reading and which Mrs. Jayne ad- 
mitted were "hard sellers" were carried away 
in the Christmas onslaught. 

During those two weeks the Saturday night 
parties were abandoned and Mrs. Jayne and 
Lola worked evenings until ten o'clock and after, 
making new articles and selling them almost 
before the dabs of bright colour on the black tin 
were dry. A Miss Newbury who came occa- 
sionally to the Saturday night parties and from 
whom Mrs. Jayne sometimes bought " ideas " as 
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well as finished work was also called in to work 
night and day. 

" I've never seen anything like this Christmas," 
said Mrs. Jayne sitting back to rest for a min- 
ute, her eyes triumphant and tired. ^' We should 
have had a much bigger stock ready, Lola, but 
how was I to know people were almost going 
crazy to spend their money this Christmas? '' 

After the first of January Mrs. Jayne raised 
Lola's salary to seventeen dollars a week which 
she claimed was an unprecedented amount for a 
beginner or practically a beginner ; and Lola was 
properly .grateful but the exhilaration the rise 
gave her was swallowed in two momentous events 
that occurred immediately afterwards. 

One was that Dan came back. Lola did not 
see him but she knew he was J[)ack. 

It was the morning after one of the evenings 
she had been to dinner with Mr. Barton at Te 
Olde Tea Shoppe that Mrs. Olsen greeted her, 
as she came down to breakfast, with the news 
that Dan had called to see her. 

Lola disappointed Mr^. Olsen. Lola did not 
seem nearly as excited as Mrs. Olsen herself. 
" How did he look? " Lola asked calmly. 

" He looked J)retty bad," said Mrs. Olsen, " like 
he'd been sick or something." 

" Was he dressed well? Did he look prosper- 
ous? " 
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** No, I can't say as he did. When he heard 
you wasn't here he jist stood up there in the hall 
and I couldn't see him very well and I kept 
thinking all the time how white his face was and 
how he looked thinner and so I didn't pay much 
attention to his clothes. But I can't say they 
looked anything extra to me as I can remember 
it." 

Lola sighed. She had never given up the faint 
hope that Dan would return with a fortune, a 
.new and transfigured Dan, radiant with health 
and prosperity. That's the way in the movies 
the young men, with some early blight on their 
careers, always returned from afar after going 
forth to seek their fortunes. And Lola had been 
such a devotee of the movies that insensibly her 
ideas, her more romantic ideas, had been influ- 
enced by them. But evidently Dan was still the 
same Dan — improvident, penniless, a failure. 

'^He said he'd come again, didn't he, Mrs. 
Olsen? " 

Mrs. Olsen shook her head. ^^ No, he said he 
guessed you didn't want to see him much. He 
asked how you was and what you was doing and 
I told him how you was prettier than ever and 
doing grand in your new job and then he sorter 
sighed and looked more discouraged than ever. 
He said he'd heard something about you from 
that girl friend of yours and her husband." 
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"You mean Myrtle? '^ 

" Teh, he'd seen her." 

Lola looked at Mrs. Olsen intently. ^' Oh, he'd 
seen Myrtle," she said thoughtfully, and she 
thought of the last time she herself had seen 
Myrtle, and of Myrtle's suspicions. Well, 
Myrtle had probably repeated those suspicions 
to Dan, and Dan had believed her. A little gust 
of anger shook Lola! What right had he, Dan, 
to sit in judgment of her, to criticize her. 
He, a thief! 

She sat down at the kitchen table while Mrs. 
Olsen set before her a cup of coffee and two 
slices of toast 

" I guess maybe Dan was right when he said 
you didn't want to see him," she said. 

"Yes, maybe he was right," said Lola sul- 
lenly. 

And then the other event occurred which took 
Lola's mind away from Dan as well as away 
from the exhilaration of her recent rise in sal- 
ary. 

It was this strange and unforeseen thing: 
Mrs. Jayne went away and Lola herself became 
proprietor of The Surprise Package. 

It happened suddenly and without prepara- 
tion, as the strangest things, it seems, do some- 
times happen. One morning Lola came into the 
small rear room of the shop to find Mra Jayne 
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sitting there with a letter in her hands and a 
distant expression in her eyes. 

^^ Lola^ once you said you had some money 
of your own," Mrs. Jayne began without any 
preliminary explanation. " How much have you 
got?" 

"About — about twelve hundred dollars 
now," stammered Lola. 

"You surely don't mean twelve hundred a 
year? " 

"No, I mean just twelve hundred in the 
bank." 

Mrs. Jayne tapped her prominent white 
teeth with the letter. " It isn^t very much but 
still there's some way in which it could be ar- 
ranged. How would you like to buy the busi- 
ness, Lola?" 

Lola couldn't answer. She could only gaze at 
Mrs. Jayne with the utmost amazement. 

" Don't stand there gaping at me, Lola," Mrs. 
Jayne commanded brusquely, and her laugh was 
half-tender, half -vexed. " Do you think you'd be 
able to make a go of The Surprise Package? 
After all, the business is pretty well established. 
It has its own clientele. All that is required 
now is a cool head to run it. Don't you think 
you've learned enough to manage that?" 

"But why? I don't understand — " Lola be- 
gan. 
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"Of course, you'd have to perk up a little 
about asking enough for things/' continued 
Mrs. Jayne disregarding Lola's interruption and 
pursuing her own line of thought. " You could 
get Miss Newbury as your assistant. She 
knows something about the business." 

" Yes, but why — ? " 

Mrs. Jayne placed her head on one side and 
regarded Lola with an ironic expression. She 
fluttered the letter in her hand. " I'm forgiven." 

"Forgiven?" 

*^fMy husband's forgiven me." 

"Forgiven you for what?" 

"Well, there's no need to tell you all about 
that, my dear. At least, I have no intention 
of telling you. My husband wants me to come 
back — that's all." 

" But I thought you didn't care for him. 
Didn't you say he was too good? " 

"Yes, of course, I did. I don't think I do 
care for him but — but I think I'll go" — she 
was silent for a moment and then she said with 
a passionate gesture — "Oh, he's rich, Lola. 
He can give me everything. And it's the future 
I'm afraid of. It's rather awful to think of a 
future spent entirely alone when you can have 
some one to share it with you and with every 
comfort in the world handed to you on a silver 
platter. Sometimes I think that after a certain 
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age comfort counts for more than anything 
else. It's all right when a woman's young to be 
compelled to make her own living and to be 
knocked around but when she gets older it's dif- 
ferent/' 

Lola knew now why Mrs. Jayne had wept iij 
secret those times when she, Lola, had come 
upon her abruptly. Mrs. Jayne gazed at Lola 
with a long scrutinizing look and said, ^^Have 
you ever thought of your own future, Lola? " 

*^ Oh, yes," said Lola simply. 

" I hope you're not thinking of it in connec- 
tion with that Barton man. Don't make the 
mistake I made, Lola. Don't marry a man 
that's too good to be human and kind, and too 
good to be forgiving when forgiveness is 
needed." 

" But you're forgiven." 

**Yes, but it's taken years, Lola. It's be- 
cause he's as lonely I guess as I am." 

" You tell me not to think of Mr. Barton, 
Mrs. Jayne, and yet you say there's nothing 
worse than being alone after — after you've 
reached a certain age." 

"Yes, but you're young, terribly young, 
Lola. You can afford to wait and you're so 
damned pretty. You can pick out some other 
man. You know it's the girl who does the pick- 
ing just as often as the man. Isn't there any 
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other man besides Mr. Barton that means any- 
thing to yon?'* 

Lola flushed. And it was perplexing for 
while she thought of William Ogden she also 
thought of Dan — Dan whom she regarded with 
such contempt, Dan with whom — but a day or 
two ago — she was so angry. "Not — not 
now," she answered presently. 

Mrs. Jayne continued to regard her with that 
fixed stare. It seemed to Lola that Mrs. Jayne 
read her confusion and was preparing to ask 
more questions so Lola said hurriedly, " Where 
— where is your husband? " 

" California." 

Lola moved over to her and rested her hand 
rather timidly on Mrs. Jayne's shoulder. "I 
hate to have you go so far away," she said. 

Mrs. Jayne seized Lola's hand, pressed it to 
her lips, pressed it against her bosom. " You're 
a dear sweet thing, Lola. We've been happy to- 
gether, haven't we? " 

" Yes." 

" I was going to ask you to come up here and 
share my room if this hadn't happened. It 
would have been less lonesome then. And I 
should have paid you more from the start. 
Business makes a woman hard after a time, 
doesn't it? That's why I want to make it up 
to you in a way now" — she gazed around the 
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small disorderly room with affectionate and rem- 
iniscent eyes as if already she were far removed 
from it — *^ The little shop's been good to me too. 
In some ways I hate to leave it. If you knew 
what a struggle I had at firsts Lola^ you'd realize 
why I became a little hard and maybe you'd for- 
give me." 

They were silent for a moment and then Mrs. 
Jayne said^ ^^ We'll go out to dinner tonight and 
talk it over some more." 

And at dinner that night it was decided that 
Lola was to buy the business by paying Mrs. 
Jayne five hundred dollars in cash and one 
hundred dollars a month for ten months. 

"That's better than takit^ all your ready 
cash/' said Mrs. Jayne. " You may need some 
in case of an emergency. And you ought to be 
able to manage the one hundred dollars a month. 
I made twenty-five hundred clear profit last year 
and I expected to make three thousand this. 
Now, remember, Lola, you've got to charge 
enough for things." 



So Lola became her own boss. 

She moved away from Mrs. Olsen's in Fif- 
teenth Street — how Mrs. Olsen wept at her de- 
parture — and took Mrs. Jayne's room over the 
rear room of the shop. 
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Lola left behind her as a present to Mrs. 
Olsen (thereby somewhat soothing Mrs. Olsen's 
grief) all the satin boxes, the clusters of satin 
hearts, the satin drum on which one scratched 
matches and all the pictures on the walls ex- 
cept the photographs which she destroyed save 
the reproduction of William Ogden's photograph 
which she packed in the bottom of her new 
trunk. Still one more exception was the brown- 
toned reproduction of SoroUa's "After the 
Bath " which she had framed and hung in a 
prominent position in the big bare room which 
had been Mrs. Jayne's and was now hers. 

Lola had learned another thing : to despise all 
the junk — she called it "junk'' — with which 
she had formerly surrounded herself. She felt 
free in Mrs. Jayne's big bare room and as if she 
had space enough in which to move and be her 
self. Just as Lola had left her junk as a parting 
gift to Mrs. Olsen so Mrs. Jayne had left the 
scant furnishings of her room as a parting gift, 
to Lola. 

It seemed to Lola now that Sorolla!s " After 
the Bath " was the only link that connected, her 
with the past — that and Mr. Barton. 

And Lola worked as she had not worked since 
the days she had been William Ogden's slave. 
Of course she had laboured almost as faithfully 
as one could labour for Mrs. Jayne in the weeks 
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preceding the Christmas holidays; but it was 
different when you worked for yourself. There 
was a different feeling about it. Now there en- 
tered, into her efforts that same fine frenzy of de- 
termination, that same passionate devotion that 
she had given before only to those duties done 
for William Ogden. 

She was downstairs in the workroom at eight 
o'clock painting the little tin match box holders, 
the tin ash trays and cutting out place cards. It 
was wonderful to be one's own boss although it 
was terrifying to think that the entire responsi- 
bility of The Surprise Package was now on her 
shoulders. But she must not fail. No, she 
must not let herself fail. 

Miss Newbury despite the fact that she lived 
at home with her parents and was supposed not 
to be compelled to work for a living was glad to 
accept the position of Lola's assistant at eighteen 
dollars a week and Miss Newbury in certain ways 
had more talent than Lola. She was invalu- 
able. Miss Newbury had studied art at the 
Academy of Design. Her ambition had been to 
become an illustrator for the magazines but so 
far she had failed. Her pinched lips, with a dis- 
contented line at the comers, her weary eyes be- 
hind her spectacles and beneath her ruffled light 
hair, Lola thought, betrayed her failure. But at 
the lamp shades of which Lola was still a little 
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afraid she was a wonder. She would paint par 
rots of green and crimson ui>on linen prepared 
to ^^ take " the paint, and then around the par- 
rots skilfully cover the linen with shellac over 
which was spread black paint. With a light be- 
neath the shade the parrots isrt;ood forth illum- 
inatedy brilliant On the parchment lamp 
shades with a dashing brush she placed animals 
and flowers and birds more weird even than any 
Mrs. Jayne had ever conceived. Miss Newbury 
was an artist who found in these obscure ways a 
channel for her disappointed talents. 

And Lola abolished the ^^ Stephindal " system 
and marked all the articles for sale in plain fig- 
ures that anybody could read. 

There was a harrowing slump in the business 
in January following the Christmas rush — for 
one thing because The Surprise Package had so 
little left to sell — but the last part of January 
was all right and February showed a substantial 
profit. And by the end of March Lola knew, in 
going over her books, that the shop was run- 
ning- along as prosperously as ever. It was 
bound to be a success. She was bound to be 
carried to success with it. 

Success ! She had at last achieved one of her 
ambitions. It was here. At least, the possi- 
bility of it was here. And the thought filled 
her with exultation. 
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Yet success, thus achieved, was another of life's 
ironies. It was chance far more than determina- 
tion and hard work, she realized, that was finally 
bringing her success. Of course determination 
and hard work had played their part. But it 
was folly and a mad restlessness that caused her 
to give up stenography ; and it was chance that 
had brought her to Mrs. Jayne. She thought a 
little grimly of the haphazard way in which she 
had drifted into the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art that golden afternoon and of the accident of 
her meeting with Mr. Barton. . . . No, life 
was becoming too much of an enigma for Lola 
to solve. One worked hard for what it had to 
give but, in the final analysis, one received what 
it was pleased to grant. There was determina- 
tion on the one hand and chance on the other and, 
somehow, between the juggling of the two, one 
received the pleasure or the pain, the wealth or 
the poverty, the happiness or the misery, that 
life meant to grant you. 

*~ Lola recalled all the articles she had read on 
how to succeed, the articles that dwelt for ever 
and for ever and again and again on determina- 
tion, on hard work, on thrift, on keeping your 
goal constantly before you. But it was chance 
that sometimes seized the firmest determination 
and broke it lightly in its hands, crushed it be- 
neath the wheels of a passing motor, pinned it 
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with illnesB to a bed; acattered it before the pas- 
sionate glance of another's eyes. 

But couldn't one guard in some degree against 
the vagaries of an inscrutable fate? Chance 
tossed you where it willed but couldn't you be 
ready for the toss? Maybe it was in that way 
that determination and hard work counted. 
You had to be ready. You had to be ready to 
seize the opportunity if chance was kind and of- 
fered it. 

Yet if Mrs. Jayne had not been fond of Lola 
she would not have sold her the shop. The op- 
portunity would not have come. That intro- 
duced an entirely new element into Lola's reck- 
oning. 

She sat there on the edge of the divan in her 
room which had been Mrs. Jayne's room and 
gazed with brooding eyes at Sorolla's ** After the 
Bath." She looked charming in her perplexity. 
Her red lips pouted, her usually straight brows 
were twisted in her perplexity close down upon 
her eyes, very intense and veiled and their grey- 
green colour at its deepest 

At the thought that she owed her success 
merely to the fact that Mrs. Jayne had liked her, 
she sighed and gave up the problem of it all. 
Success, no matter how it came, was sweet. Per- 
haps one should just accept it. Why question? 
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Why worry? Why try to unravel the imponder- 
able mysteries of life? 

She dropped back on the divan^ cushioning her 
head on the vivid red pillow. She shut her eyes 
tightly as if in this way she might too shut out 
her thoughts. But she couldn't. They rushed 
leaping into a new course. 

She was wondering now what other people 
would think of her success. She imagined that 
some people — William Ogden, for instance — 
would consider her success ridiculous, trifling. 
Not for her but for themselves. William Og- 
den, she knew, would say to her while his warm 
gaze held her, " Lola, youVe done well ! " But 
for himself, for a thousand men like him, a suc- 
cess such as hers promised to be, would seem as 
nothing. But to herself it was marvelous. 
Soon she would have paid Mrs. Jayne all the 
money she owed her. Soon the shop and its 
profits would be entirely hers. Two thousand 
a year. Three thousand a year. More and 
more. Why not? The shop would grow. Why 
shouldn't it grow? There was the first floor of 
the house as well as the basement that might be 
occupied. There were other things that might 
be sold. Needlework. The entire flrst floor 
could be devoted to needlework. There must be 
girls she could employ — girls who were as good 
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at needlework as Miss Newbury was at lamp- 
shades. 

If only she, Lola, had sufficient ability to man- 
age the shop and its growth. She clenched her 
hands as she lay there on the divan and told her- 
self she must have ability sufficient She must 
force herself to have it This was where hard 
work and determination would count Chance 
had brought her the opportunity for success bat 
it was determination that would seize the oppor- 
tunity. 

She sat upright then and it was almost as if 
there were a fever within her. Yes, it was to be 
success for her. Marvelous, enchanting, greater 
than she had ever dared to dream for herself — 
for her, who had come from that dark tenement 
within' the shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge, for 
her who, but a few months ago, was drifting she 
knew not where, she cared not whither. 

Supposing she had married Dan when first he 
had asked her to marry him. She thought of 
Myrtle and Tom again, and again she shuddered. 
No, this was better. Success was better. Infin- 
itely better. Supposing she had made William 
Ogden hers as she knew and he had told her, she 
could have made him hers. . . . Ah, better not 
think of that. Better to let the thought of that 
lie dormant within her, forgotten or almost for- 
gotten, save when — only infrequently now — a 
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pain like a stab thrust itself into her heart. 

No, this was better. She was held tight in the 
grip of her new ambitions. The shop would 
grow and she would grow with it, feeding it with 
her energy, her unceasing care and her will, in- 
domitable once more. . . . 

Yet as the spring came, as the interminable 
winter of snow and cold and darkness, yielded 
in late March to the first softness and pale yel- 
low warmth of the spring, Lola sometimes found 
herself at night in her room upstairs, sitting 
there, wondering why she was not as happy as a 
rosy prospect of success surely was supposed to 
make you happy. 

She thought once more of the straight black 
line and the two marks which William Ogden 
had drawn upon the pad of white paper and she 
remembered that he had said, '^ But the funny 
part of it is that when you get to the place you've 
aimed for you find it isn't enough. Ton want 
more. Sometimes you find you want something 
entirely different." Wasn't success enough for 
her? Wasn't it enough for anybody? Waa 
there something more warm, more intimate that 
one demanded and lacking, felt that all the suc- 
cess in the world was as dust in the mouth of the 
parched? 

Lola began to miss the festivities that Mrs. 
Jayne's presence had meant. The Saturday 
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night festivities and all the young men had van- 
ished with Mrs. Jayne's departure. 

The stream of Lola's life had narrowed again 
although it flowed swiftly and intensely enough 
to absorb all her interests and energies except 
at night when she sat alone in her room and 
had time to think. 

It was then that she missed all those bright 
figures that she had known for a little time. 
All were gone. When she had first taken over 
the shop the young men whom Mrs. Jayne had 
known had occasionally dropped in to see her. 
They had come in the evening to gaze at her wist- 
fully and ask questions about Mrs. Jayne. They 
would have lingered if she had encouraged them 
but without Mrs. Jayne's protection and her 
merry quizzical banter she was a little afraid 
to encourage them. Besides Mr. Barton was 
always popping in to gaze at them inquiringly 
and antagonistically. Mr. Barton of course re- 
mained. Nothing, it seemed, would ever dis- 
courage Mr. Barton. 

When they went to Ye Olde Tea Shoppe to- 
gether for dinner there was Mr. Barton opposite 
her, his eyes seeming a little moist and hungry 
as he peered closely at Lola as if she were in- 
deed a Rembrandt which he desired and planned 
to purchase. 

At first he had not welcomed the news that 
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Lola was to become the proprietor of The Sur- 
prise Package. He had resented it tremen- 
dously. But of late he had begun to change in 
his attitude. ^^You know, Lola," he had said^ 
^^when we are married I don't see any reason 
why you can't go on running the shop if you 
want to. I don't really approve of it but I 
know how much it means to you. And it's doing 
pretty well, isn't it? It would be a shame in a 
way just — just to throw all that money away." 

The fear that was in Lola flared up into: 
" But I never said I'd marry you, Howard. The 
most I said was maybe." 

His eyes became more moist, more hungry. 
'^ Oh, Lola, don't say that. Please don't, dear. 
You know I'm crazy about you. If you don't 
marry me now I don't know what I'll do to my- 
self. It would be the end of me, Lola." 

It was that tone of his that weakened her. 
If he had threatened her, bullied her, she could 
have responded in kind. She could have broken 
with him. But he threw himself on her mercy. 
He appealed to her gratitude. ^^ After all, 
Lola," he said, ^^ it was I who got you that job 
with Mrs. Jayne." She was sorry for him. It 
gave you an awful feeling of obligation to have 
some one in love with you even if you did not 
return the love. It sapped your resolution. 
Lola did not know what to do. 
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One nighty almost as if in desperation, she 
went down to see Mrs. Olsen. 

She listened for an hour to Mrs. Olsen's ac- 
count of the iniquities of her lodgers, the 
threatened raise in her rent, the girl who had 
taken Lola's room and floated through the hall 
in the most scandalous attire. Then Lola, ris- 
ing, had said, ^^ Mrs. Olsen, if Dan comes here 
again tell him where I am. Tell him I want to 
see him. Tell him I want to see him veiy 
much.'' 



C5HAPTEB XVIII 

DAN 



BUT as it turned out it was not Dan who 
came to see Lola but Mrs. Olsen acting 
as rather a ponderous messenger for 
Dan and bearing a note written on a torn scrap 
of wrapping paper which read^ ^* Ask Lola if she 
won't come and see me. I'm sick. Ask ker if 
she won't please come." It was followed by an 
address in West Beventeenth Street. 

" Oh, I wonder if he's really very sick ! ^* 
cried Lola, looking at Mrs. Olsen with wide and 
frightened eyes; fright too was in her heart; a 
sudden violent fright that made her feel a little 
sick with anxiety. 

This was on an evening in mid-April when the 
first brief visit of spring had fled before a cold 
and wet East wind. 

Mrs. Olsen sat in Lola's room huddled in an 
ancient garment of brown fur rubbed grey in 
places, rubbed smooth in other places so that the 
skin of the unimaginable beast from which the 
fur had come showed raw. Mrs. Olsen was vis- 
ibly impressed by Lola's new room, by its size, 
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its cream-tinted walls and its centre light covered 
with the arrangement of red and black silk. 
She was ill at ease and kept twisting her white 
cotton gloved hands as if urgent to depart. 
Her heavy shoes encased in rubbers were tucked 
clumsily beneath her chair. 

^^ I'll go down at once/' said Lola; she had not 
hesitated a moment in her decision after reading 
Dan's appeal. Nothing else mattered now — 
no pride, no anger, no contempt — nothing ex- 
cept that she should get to him as quickly as 
possible. She turned to the clothes closet for 
her jaunty fur jacket and the green hat over 
which dripped the vividly green uncurled ostrich 
feathers. ^' It isn't raining, is it? " she asked, 
with a glance at Mrs. Olsen's bulky cotton um- 
brella. 

^^ No, but it looks like it might rain any min- 
ute, Lollie, and it's getting that cold you wouldn't 
believe it." 

Lola was adjusting her hat before the mirror. 
" Oh, I don't care ! " she exclaimed. " Will you 
come with me, Mrs. Olsen? If Dan's really sick 
and needs something I won't know what to do. 
I don't know anything at all about sick people. 
I'm an awful fool that way." 

An apologetic expression appeared in Mrs. 
Olsen's dim eyes. " Oh, I'd love to go with you, 
Lola, but how can I? I oughtn't to of left the 
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house 80 long as it is. I jist felt I had to bring 
Dan's note up to you right off but there's nobody 
there to answer the door bell or nothing." 

** Yes, it was good of you to come, Mrs. Olsen. 
Maybe — maybe Dan would rather see me alone 
anyway. Maybe it doesn't amount to much. 
Come on. I'm ready. We can go downtown to- 
gether." 

They walked across Fifty-ninth Street towards 
Sixth Avenue, Lola a little in the lead, Mrs. 
Olsen puffing and h)irrying after as well as she 
could. 

It was Lola's intention to take the *^ El " which 
was quicker but Mrs. Olsen showed such an aver- 
sion towards climbing the ^^ El " stairs that at 
last Lola consented to board a Sixth Avenue sur- 
face car. 

On the way downtown Mrs. Olsen in a hoarse 
whisper confided to Lola some of the more inti- 
mate aspects of Mr. Olsen's last illness. ^^He 
was took awful sudden," she said. ^^ There he was 
one day walking around the streets as strong as 
you or me and the next day he was gone. I 
couldn't hardly realize it. Every night I was 
expecting him to pop in the door wanting to know 
if his supper was ready. He was a great one for 
wanting his meals hot and on time." 

Lola bit her lips and tried not to listen; she 
was glad to leave Mrs. Olsen when the car reached 
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Seventeenth Street — glad that Mrs. Olsen re- 
mained in the car to ride two blocks farther to 
Fifteenth Street. 

She stopped beneath a street lamp to consult 
Dan's note. The address was three hundred and 
something. The note also said, ^^The name is 
Ross." She sped down Seventeenth Street. 
The three hundreds, it seemed, would never be 
reached. There was a long deserted block of 
loft buildings. There was a less quiet block of 
tenements — tenements of brownstone and red 
brick — interspersed with loft buildings. Be- 
yond the modestly illuminated channel of 
Eighth Avenue there was a noisy block entirely 
composed of tenements. Despite the chill east 
wind that sent scraps of paper and straw scur- 
rying before it along the gutters, children filled 
the streets with the clamour of their play. It 
was after eight and the street except for the yel- 
low blobs of the street lights was dark but there 
was still some colour and light left in the sky — 
in the sky was left some translucent blue like 
the dusky powdered blue of CJoncord grapes. 

At last Lola came to the number Dan had 
written. The building was a double tenement 
over whose front hung a tangle of iron fire- 
escapes. There was a high flight of steps lead- 
ing to the entrance. On one side of the flight of 
steps was a tailoring shop which displayed in its 
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window a row of cardboard young men fashion- 
ably attired; on the other side was a laundry 
with a display of fly-specked /white shirts. As 
Lola stood there peering into the dark doorway 
to make sure of the number an iron curtain de- 
scended slowly and silently over the lighted win- 
dow of the tailoring shop. For some reason it 
seemed an ominous sign to Lola. She flew up 
the high steps and entered the dismal doorway 
of the tenement. Inside was a row of bells. 
Under the very first bell was the name Boss. 

She rang; the door clicked; she pushed her 
way in through a long dark hall. In a lighted 
doorway stood a stout woman^ aproned^ gazing 
at her inquiringly. 

" Does Dan Briggs live here? " asked Lola. 

" Yeh ! " — the woman threw a thumb over 
her shoulder — "You can go right in. The 
front room. He said he was expecting a lady 
friend.'^ 

"Is he very sick?'^ 

" Oh, I don't know. He ain't been able to go 
to work for three or four days. I hope he ain't 
going to be very sick. There's nobody here to 
look after him if he is. He ought to go to a 
horspittle — that's what I tell him." 

Lola waited to hear no more but hurried 
through the hall to the front. She hurried but 
she stepped as lightly as she could. 
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The door of the front room was slightly open. 
She looked in. She entered. 

A patent gas burner beneath a green fluted 
shade disfigured the room with its ghastly ra- 
diance. Beneath its bright greenish- white light 
the cheap pine furniture stood forth revealing its 
thin sticky surfaces — the bureau with ita 
drawers half -open, the washstand with a white 
bowl and pitcher glaringly glazed, the narrow 
wooden bed, the worn carpet, its red and green 
design trodden into one confused colour. . . . 

And there on the bed was Dan, lying across it 
half-dressed. A tumble of white-grey sheets and 
pillows. A torn and spotted yellow blanket 
pulled partly over him. But above the blanket 
his head and some of his collarless shirt showed 
and from beneath the blanket protruded the legs 
of his trousers and his stockinged feet 

On the floor beside the bed was a black en- 
amelled tray with a litter of soiled dishes upon 
it — and as she saw this, Lola's heart warmed a 
little to the stout woman in the apron. 

Dan had lifted himself on one elbow as she 
entered. His eyes were bitter. His lips 
twisted. " So you've come ! " he said. 

She stood beside him. ^^ Oh, Dan ! '' she whis- 
pered. 

His eyes were sick with his illness and his 
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hatred. ^^ It's your doing/' he said, in a rasping 
voice. 

She stood there frozen, her hands clasped, 
towering over him in her beauty and her 
strength and her youth. The vividly green 
feathers on her hat trembled as she cried in a 
low voice, " Dan, don't say that ! " 

" If you'd married me when I wanted you to 
I'd never got down to this, I wanted you to 
see me. I wanted you to see what you'd done to 
me. That's all what I wanted you to come for." 

She sat on the bed beside him and leaned over 
him so close that her breath fanned his disor- 
dered light hair. ** Oh, Dan, don't — don't say 
that ! " she cried again. 

He choked and said, ^^ It's true, ain't it? " 

"No! no!" 

"Yeh, you're a lady now! A fine lady you 
are! Myrtle told me how you got all your 
money. You — you never cared how you got 
along so long as you did get ahead, Lollie." 

He rolled over, turning his face away from 
her beseeching eyes. He mumbled, " You can 
go now if you want to." And then with his 
cheek against the pillow and his face covered 
with his hands he began to cry in a blowsy, 
feeble way. 

Lola felt that her heart would melt within her. 
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She was shaken by Dan's attack on her. She 
had not expected this. She had expected him to 
welcome her as a ministering angel. It was as 
a ministering angel that she had seen herself 
. . . and she was hnrt and horrified at his atti- 
tude. But she could not be angry. What did 
it matter what he said to her now? What did 
it matter what he thought of her now? She 
studied him in an agony of fear, of doubt, of pity. 
His face, she had noticed, was not the rather 
pasty white it had once been, but was mottled 
and puffy and burned with a dull red. His eyes 
that had once redeemed his face with their ar- 
dent clear blue were now murky, the whites shot 
with thin red lines and glazed with a pale lemon 
colour. 

Soon he ceased his blowsy sobbing and she 
touched the shoulder that he had turned against 
her as if to shut her off from his grief. At her 
touch, however, he rolled back to face her. 
" Why don't you go? " he asked sullenly. 

"I'm not going." 

His eyes searched hers. His lower lip 
trembled again. "Not after what I said to 
you?" 

"No, I don't care what you think about me 
or what you say to me, Dan. I want to help 
you." 

His weeping had seemed to relieve him. He 
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gazed at her with eyes from which the hatred 
had vanished and in which now only a great and 
terrible sorrow and an incredulous hope and a 
terrible longing were left. 

" Oh, LoUie ! " he whispered. 

" What's the matter with you, Dan? " 

" Nothing much — just a cold, I guess." 

" Have you had a doctor? " 

" No." 

His hand crept from beneath the blanket and 
timidly reached for her hand. He acted as if 
he feared she might repulse his hand so timidly 
groping for her own. But when she stayed 
there beside him, when she let his lax and feeble 
hand rest in hers, he sighed and closed his eyes 
and murmured, "Lollie, forgive me. I didn't 
mean what I said. I guess I'm just sick and 
crazy. I don't know what's the matter with 
me." 

She was shocked anew at this transformation 
in his attitude. She found that she was proof 
against his humility even less than against his 
hatred. And she longed to put her arms around 
him and cradle him in their warmth. She 
wanted to give him of her own young strength. 
Oh, it was horrible to find him in this way, after 
their months of separation and silence! Noth- 
ing she had ever imagined could be as pitiful as 
this. It seemed frightful and wrong to her that 
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he should be like thls^ in this dismal room over 
which the green light cast its ghastly glare. No 
matter what he had done, no matter how he had 
failed, no matter what weakness and folly had 
been his, he didn't deserve this. No one, no 
matter what he had done, deserved this. Life 
had no right to demand such a payment for hu- 
man folly. 

And she was poignantly aware of the contrast 
between them, the mere material contrast they 
presented — herself in her green cloth gown 
with the gold embroidery around its neck spark- 
ling in the light, with her green hat with its 
feathers, with her entire outside covering of rich 
and expensive materials and with her inside re- 
serve of health and strength because she was 
well-nourished and comfortable — the contrast 
with him here in this sordid room, stricken down 
beneath that soiled blanket, alone, in misery and 
without money. 

Everything else was forgotten in her pity and 
her sorrow. Wave after wave of sorrow and 
pity broke over her, drowning everything else — 
every other emotion, every other thought, every 
memory that had ever been. It was for these 
moments as if nothing else had ever counted — 
her insatiable ambition, her will to succeed, her 
love for that other man who was great and 
powerful and who because he waa great and 
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powerful had needed her so little. Her new 
success, her new business, her glittering dreams 
of far greater success, everything — everything ! 
— vanished in her sorrow and pity for this man 
who had loved her and who had paid so terribly 
because he had loved her. The honesty that was 
in Lola rose for a moment to say in a small voice 
that it wasn't her fault, that it was only Dan's 
weakness, his folly, that had brought him low — 
but that small voice whispered but a minute. 
What did it matter now whose fault it was? 
Nothing mattered now except that she must give 
to him all of herself she could to bring him back 
to health and happiness and well-being. Her 
first thought and her only thought now must be 
his salvation . . . and in some obscure way she 
knew that in saving him she would be saving her- 
self. The thought of her recent loneliness, her 
urgent need for companionship, for some one to 
whom to cling — these had been engulfed in her 
awakened sympathy for Dan; nevertheless, 
dimly, she knew in an instant of revelation that 
in the aid she could give him — this weak and 
ailing man — lay the opportunity of solving the 
problems of her own existence. 

In back of her eyes was a scalding sensation 
as if from them must flow floods and floods of 
hot tears but she couldn't let herself weep. No, 
she must not let herself weep. She must keep 
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up her strength so that she might give of it to 
Dan. 

She turned her face away from his and gazing 
around the room asked, ^^ Dan, why are you here 
in this place? '' 

He made a creaking attempt at a laugh 
" What's the matter with it? " 

" It's awful." 

" It's as good as I could get, Lollie.*' 

" Haven't you had a steady job? " 

" I've had a hundred steady jobs." 

" Why didn't you ever write to me? " 

" I was waiting 'til I could write you some 
good news and I never got any, LoUie. I was 
waiting 'til I could send you back that money 
you give me." 

" As if I cared about that ! " 

^* I cared," 

^^I wanted to write and tell you, Dan, that 
I'd fixed it up with your old employers. I 
wanted to let you know it was all right for you 
to come back to New York — oh, months ago! 
But I didn't know where to write you. And 
when you didn't write I got to thinking you 
didn't care for me any more and so I tried to 
think I didn't care." 

" Did you care? " 

Lola's eyes were reflective. She shrugged her 
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shoulders impatiently. " I don't know whether 
I did or not. I don't understand myself." 

" What do you mean you fixed it up with my 
old bosses, LoUie? " 

"I paid back that — that money you took, 
Dan, and I got them to promise me they wouldn't 
do anything to you about it." 

" Oh, Lollie ! How can you forgive me now 
for what I said to you?" 

" I don't care what you said, Dan. I wouldn't 
care much, I guess, even if what Myrtle said was 
true. But it isn't true." 

" I don't care either now whether it's true or 
not." 

" You don't care? " 

Dan struggled with the difficulty of putting 
his thought into words. " Don't you see I — I 
can't ask too much, Lollie. I'm a thief and 
broke and sick like this. I'm not worth much. 
I can't ask much. Mebbe if you'd done some- 
thing you was ashamed of you could understand 
me better. You was always a little hard on me, 
Lollie, but now you don't seem like that at all. 
You seem like the Lollie that used to come and 
sit beside me on my bed when I was dreaming 
— d'you remember when I told you about that 
Lollie? " 

"Yes, I remember." 
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. *' I don't care what you are and what you've 
done so long as you're back here with me again 
and I'm seeing you again." 

Once more he closed his eyes and an expression 
of profound peace rested on his closed eyes; his 
hand still lay quiet within Lola's. She sat there 
for a minute and then gently withdrew her hand 
and arose. 

Instantly his calm left him; he lifted himself 
again upon one elbow and cried, " You're not go- 
ing? " 

" No." 

She went to the window and stood there gaz- 
ing down into the turbulent street in which chil- 
dren still raced and shouted. It was dark ex- 
cept for the lamps, but across the street in the 
lighted window of a fruit shop a great mound of 
oranges glowed like gold spilt prodigally in this 
sombre waste. She swung back to Dan with 
decision. Her course was clear. It seemed to 
her there was no other course open to her. 

" Dan, do you feel well enough to go home with 
me?" 

"Go home with you?" His voice was weak 
but it showed his surprise. 

" Yes, you've got to go home with me. There's 
nobody here to look after you. I can make you 
comfortable. I'll get a taxi and take you home." 

" Oh, Lollie, you oughtn't to do that! " 
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"Yes, it's the only thing to do. If you get 
any worse here, know what they'll do? They'll 
send yon to a hospital." 

It was*a dire threat. Both Lola and Dan be- 
longed to the class to whom a hospital is an 
unknown horror of danger and humiliation. 

" Oh, Lollie, you oughtn't to take me to your 
home," he repeated, but his tone betrayed little 
resolution; after a pause he asked, "Who's 
there? " 

** Nobody but me, Dan. While I'm out getting 
a taxi you get your shoes on — you get dressed 
as well as you can. Bundle up warm ! It's get- 
ting awful chilly tonight." — she saw a clothes 
closet at one end of the room — "Here, I'll get 
what you need. What do you want? " 

But the clothes closet showed an appalling 
poverty of content. There was no need of 
judicious selection. There was the coat of a 
suit, an odd pair of blue trousers, some neckties 
— little more. 

" Where's your overcoat, Dan? " 

" I haven't any." 

" Oh, Dan ! No wonder you're sick ! " 

She saw a battered suitcase on the floor of 
the closet. She pulled it out, opened it, dropped 
the soiled shirts, the trousers, the ties into it. 
One of the ties, she noticed, was the narrow 
black tie with the white edge which Dan had 
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worn with his Tuxedo in the brief days of his 
carnival — but the Tuxedo was gone; only this 
reminder was left 

Then Lola crossed to a bureau and opened each 
drawer. Here, too, was little. Just a few worn 
garments. Lola was able to get them all into 
the bag and with them in she closed the bag and 
strapped it. 

" I guess you won't have to worry about leav- 
ing anything behind you, Dan," she said. " Now, 
I'm going out for a taxi. You be ready to go 
when I get back." 

But this part of Seventeenth Street, Lola dis- 
covered, was no place to find taxicabs. Dis- 
tracted, half-walking, half-running, conscious of 
the questioning glances cast at her, she hurried 
through street after street. It was finally in 
Eighth Avenue near Fourteenth Street that she 
intercepted a taxicab hastening north. She al- 
most threw herself in front of it in her anxiety 
to stop it. It drew up with a shriek of brakes 
and the chauffeur was only restored to good- 
humour when Lola laid her hand on his arm and 
said, " It was crazy of me, I know, but I have a 
sick friend I've got to get uptown in a hurry. I 
had to stop you somehow." 

" Yeh, you'll be sick yourself if you try that 
again," said the chauffeur, but grinned and 
added, " All right. Jump in ! " 
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They drove to the double tenement in Seven- 
teenth Street and while the taxicab waited in 
front Lola plunged once more into the dark hall- 
way. 

In the doorway of the Boss flat the stout 
woman confronted her. ^' Are you going to take 
him away?" 

" Yes." 

"Well, I — I hate to trouble you, miss^ but 
could you pay me what he owes me? " 

" How much is it? " 

" For two weeks — seven dollars." 

Fortunately Lola had plenty of money in her 
hand bag. She opened it and gave the woman 
a five dollar bill and two ones. 

" I^m sorry, miss, but you know how it is," 
said the stout woman. 

" Yes, I know," said Lola, and indeed she did 
know; she held no grudge against the stout 
woman. 

Dan, when she re-entered his room was sitting 
on the edge of the bed. He was obviously very 
weak. He sat there in a crumpled attitude, bent 
over, his arms resting on his knees, his hands 
hanging lax. But he had managed to get on his 
shoes and his coat. He had even put on a collar 
but without a tie. 

" You put all my ties in the bag, Lollie," he 
complained. 
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Lola smiled. How like Dan that was! Even 
in his most forlorn moment to think of his per- 
sonal appearance. "It doesn't matter, Dan," 
she said reassuringly. " No one will see you." 

She thrust her hand beneath his arm and when 
he stood up swaying a little, she placed her other 
arm about his waist. Her own strength thrilled 
her. She felt, as if she had the strength of ten 
women and she felt how sweet it was to be able 
to lend of her strength to Dan. 

They moved slowly to the door and down the 
hall. The stout woman in the apron was there 
to murmur, " Pore feller ! " They crept down 
the outer hallway. They descended the high 
flight of steps pausing at each step. A little 
group of children and some men had collected 
around the foot of the steps but Lola did not 
mind their curious and sympathizing stares* It 
didn't seem to her that she minded anything as 
long as she got Dan safely away. With* the help 
of the chauffeur she lifted him into the cab and 
then ran back for his bag. But the stout woman 
in the apron had brought it out and from the 
top of the high flight of steps handed it to Lola. 

^' You know how it is, miss," she said again. 
" I'm sorry." 

At last the taxicab started; they were headed 
towards Forty-ninth Street and home. A spurt 
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of rain flung its gliding beads against the win- 
dow of the cab. 

^^ Ohy Dan, you should have had a coat! " Lola 
cried. 

She tore off her jaunty fur jacket and placed 
it around his shoulders. She drew him towards 
her and so that he might rest more comfortably 
pulled his head down against her bosom. 



The gay pillows of red silk and black satin 
and checked black-and-white which had so fre- 
quently formed a background for Mrs. Jayne's 
tumbled hair were piled in a comer of the room. 
The divan stripped of its odd and bizarre trap- 
pings appeared modestly as a bed neatly blank- 
eted and sheeted and beneath the sheets and the 
blankets lay Dan. The transport of devotion in 
which I^la moved had enabled her to get Dan to 
bed without embarrassment for either of them. 
For that matter, Dan was too ill to be embar- 
rassed. He was docile and limp. But he was 
also like a fretful child obedient to Lola's com- 
mand. 

After he was comfortably settled she had gone 
out into the rain to fetch a doctor. She had 
known no doctor to whom to telephone. She 
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had simply drifted down the glistening rain- 
lashed length of Forty-ninth Street until she had 
come to a honse bearing a doctor's name plate. 
. . . Now, an hour later, the doctor had arrived. 
He was bending over Dan, tapping his bared 
chest, peering down his throat. 

The doctor was a wise and kindly man of fifty 
whose practice lay in that indiscreet neighbour- 
hood between Sixth Avenue and Broadway as 
far south as Times Square. He had known 
cases much stranger than this. He had asked 
but one or two questions. Gazing over his 
glasses at Lola, his eyes slightly humorous, he 
had asked, " Are you his wife? " 

"No — simply a friend of his — a very old 
friend of his." She told him how she had found 
Dan, how there was no one to look after him and 
how she had brought him up here only two hours 
ago. 

" But do you think you can take care of him? " 

Lola had said to Mrs. Olsen that she had no 
idea as to how to look after a person who was 
ill but now in answer to the doctor's question 
she murmured, " Yes — oh, yes ! *' 

After the examination he had withdrawn Lola 
into the corner farthest from Dan and had said, 
"It's more exhaustion than anything else. Of 
course there's a cold that complicates matters. 
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Maybe even a touch of influenza. There's a lit- 
tle fever. Fortunately we're taking hold of it 
in time " — he had gazed again at Lola with his 
shrewd and kindly eyes — "Are you sure, my 
dear, that you'll be able to manage? Don't you 
think a hospital might be safer? " 

" No, I — I want to look after him. Please — 
please — " 

The doctor had taken her hand in his and 
patted it. "Well, maybe the sort of attention 
you'll give him is what he most needs. He's 
been under a mental strain too, hasn't he? I'll 
tell you what you should do" — and there fol- 
lowed instructions about food and medicine — 
" I'll stop at the druggist's down on the comer 
of Sixth Avenue and see that the prescriptions 
are filled and sent you right away. It's not nec- 
essary for you to go out in the rain again. I'll 
come back in the morning." 

The doctor had gone. 

Lola went to the transformed divan and stood 
gazing down at Dan. He smiled up at her with 
a sleepy and peaceful expression. "What did 
he say, Lollie? " 

" He said you needed rest more than anything 
else." 

He sighed deeply and said, " Rest ! " and re- 
peated it as if the word held a magic of its own. 
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Then with the assured and childish command of 
an invalid he nodded to a chair, ^' Bring it over 
here, Lollie, and sit down beside me." 

She did as he ordered and he withdrew his 
hand from beneath the sheet and laid it over 
hers. *^ It's awful nice and quiet here. I guess 
I can rest here all right." He closed his eyes. 

After the medicine had come, after Lola had 
giyen Dan his medicine, after she had changed 
her green cloth gown and her low russet shoes 
for slippers and a dressing robe of Chinese silk 
that was another of Mrs. Jayne's parting gifts, 
she drew the biggest chair over to the window 
and settled herself there for the night. 

The centre light beneath its arrangement of 
red and black silk was extinguished; only the 
light over the sink behind the curtain that con- 
cealed the kitchenette was left burning dimly. 

Dan slept peacefully, without moving as if in- 
deed exhausted. Lola nodded in her chair, 
sleeping as a dog sleeps, ready to spring up at 
the slightest alarm, at the lightest word. 

The night passed. . . . 



CHAPTER XIX 

MB. BARTON DISAPPBOVES 

DAN was no better the next day but then 
he was no worse. The doctor had 
come and gone, leaving the reassuring 
word that everything was going as well as could 
be expected. 

Lola placed the affairs of The Surprise Pack- 
age temporarily in Miss Newbury's hands. Miss 
Newbury had proved unexpectedly sympathetic. 

" I don't see what else you could have done 
but bring him here. It must have been horrible 
in that room with a green light. Just think — 
a green light ! " — Lola's description of the green- 
w*hite glare in Dan's room had seemed to make 
more of an impression on Miss Newbury than 
anything else; and the disappointed lines at the 
comer of her mouth disappeared in a smile 
which she tried to make eagerly understanding. 
"Yes, you were right in bringing him here. I 
wouldn't care what anybody thought. Besides, 
Lola, you're your own boss now, aren't you? It 
doesn't matter what anybody says to you now. 
Don't you worry about the shop. I can cart 
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my work into the front room and be there when 
people come in." 

Dan slept so much and so quietly that during 
the day Lola was a^le to run downstairs for half- 
hour periods and such emergencies as Miss New- 
bury^s lunch hour were successfully bridged. 

In the tide of Lola's forgetfulness every other 
thought and worry except Dan had been carried 
away including Mr. Barton; but as the day 
lengthened the consciousness of Mr. Barton be- 
ginning as a very small cloud on her horizon 
spread till her entire outlook was overcast The 
trouble was it was Wednesday and every Wed- 
nesday evening Mr. Barton came to take her to 
dinner at Ye Olde Tea Shoppe. She couldn't 
go with him tonight. She couldn't possibly go 
with him and she remembered how outraged Mr. 
Barton had been in the past when she had de- 
clined his invitations because she had promised 
to go out with Mrs. Jayne or on one of Mrs. 
Jayne's parties with Bill and Harry. In fact, 
Lola was very much in doubt as to how Mr. Bar- 
ton would take this entire affair of Dan. She 
told herself alternately that he would under- 
stand as Miss Newbury and the doctor had un- 
derstood; and that she didn't care whether he 
understood or not. 

On Wednesday evenings Mr. Barton always 
arrived promptly at quarter to seven. He ex- 
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pected Lola to be ready for l)im ; he expected her 
to have her coat and hat on, even her gloves but- 
toned. "For if we don^t get there early, you 
know, Lola" — he had said it many times — 
" we may have to wait for a table." 

This Wednesday evening Mr. Barton did not 
find Lola ready. When she came to the front 
door in answer to his ring neither her hat nor 
her gloves were on ; in fact, they weren't even in 
evidence. 

" Good-evening, dear," said Mr. Barton in his 
precise voice. " Why, you're not ready ! " 

" No, I can't go tonight, Howard." 

« You can't go? Why not? " 

They had moved down the hall towards the 
door of Lola's room. Now Lola threw her arm 
across the doorway as if to bar Mr. Barton's 
progress. 

"Dan's here," said Lola. 

"Dan? Who is Dan?" 

"My Dan." 

"Your Dan! I don't understand you, Lola. 
Where is he? Why do you stand there as if you 
didn't want me to go in your room ? " 

" I don't want you to go in." 

" Why not? " 

" Dan's in bed." 

"In bed, Lola!" Mr. Barton's voice rose 
shrilly. 
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^' Hush ! " said Lola, with an imperative ges- 
ture. ^* He's asleep. You'll wake him." 

" But, Lola — " 

^^ Come downstairs. We can talk there." 

She led the way downstairs to the small 
rear room which was The Surprise Package's 
factory. 

Mr. Barton seated himself on a chair with a 
determination that seemed to say it would take 
much to move him from that chair. Lola leaned 
back against the chest of drawers in which the 
stock of place cards was kept. 

" You remember the young man who was with 
me at the Ogden Publishing Company's dance 
that night? " 

Mr. Barton's eyes searched Lola's face un- 
easily. " Yes." 

« That's Dan." 

"Oh!" — he reflected for a moment — ^*'but 
you told me he'd gone away — that you hadn't 
seen him for months." 

" That was the truth. But now he's bacL 
He's sick — very sick. He wrote me to come and 
see him and I found him downtown in a cheap 
furnished room, alone, with no one to look after 
him and, as I said, very sick. I brought him up 
here so that I could look after him." 

**When — when was this, Lola?" 

« Last night." 
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^^ You mean you had him upstairs in your room 
all night? '^ 

Lola lifted her chin defiantly and let her eyes, 
a little mocking, a little savage, meet squarely 
Mr. Barton's peering, disapproving gaze. 
" Yes," she said. 

" Lola, I — don't — like — this," said Mr. Bar- 
ton, separating and emphasizing each word. 

'^ I'm going to keep him here until he's well," 
said Lola. 

Mr. Barton's, " No! " was a command. 

"Why not?" 

" You can't do it, Lola. Oh, I appreciate the 
spirit of generosity, of self-sacrifice, that lies be- 
hind your purpose, and I don't like to criticize 
but — but you can't do it. What will people 
think? I won't let you do it, Lola." 

" You won't let me do it ! " 

" As your future husband I won't permit it." 

Lola did not answer for a moment ; she did not 
look at Mr. Barton; she clasped and unclasped 
her hands convulsively and her eyes were intent 
upon her hands as if she found them of surpass- 
ing interest. Then at last she said, " This can't 
go on, Howard. We can't go on. I'm saying 
something now that I should have said long ago. 
From the very beginning I should have made it 
plain to you. I don't want to marry you. I — 
I can't marry you." 
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This time Mr. Barton's tone was neither im- 
ploring nor hnmble. "Lola, you're mad! I 
won't let you throw me over in this way. You've 
gone too far to withdraw now.'* 

It was the spur Lola needed. Again, in a 
flash, her course was clear. It was as if inspira- 
tion descended upon her from the very heavens. 
"Oh, can't you see it's him — it's Dan! I've 
got to have him ! " she cried. " It can't be you ! 
It can't! How can I tell you more plainly? 
It's only Dan that can save me.'* 

"Save you?" 

"Yes, save me from — from myself and the 
torture of thinking of that other man I thought 
I loved. Or maybe I did love him. I don't 
know. I can't understand. I only understand 
now that I must have Dan.'* 

"What other man are you talking about? 
You don't mean me? " 

" No, I don't mean you. It was never you, 
Howard. Oh, I'm sorry to be forced to tell you 
but it could never have been you. I mean an- 
other man, a married man, that I was in love 
with, and that I'd have lived with if he'd let 
me." 

"Lola!" 

" Yes, that's true. What do you know about 
me — the real me? Nothing! Nothing that 
I've ever felt or thought in any way. You never 
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would have wanted to marry me if you'd ever 
known the real me.'^ 

Mr. Barton's shoulders slumped. He cast a 
despairing glance about the little room as if it 
had suddenly turned into a prison that was shut- 
ting him off from the brightness of the world. 
He covered his face with his hands and he said, 
mumblingly^ through his fingers, "Wait a min- 
ute! Let me get used to this." 

"Yes, I suppose you would have to get used 
to it," said Lola bitterly, " used to the idea that 
I'm weak and foolish like — like Dan. But he's 
weak and foolish in one way and me in another 
way. Where he's weak I'm strong and where 
I'm weak he can make me strong. We need each 
other, Dan and I. I don't think I ever realized 
that until tonight — until just now. We'll un- 
derstand each other and forgive each other. I 
— I don't even care that he was a thief ! '* 

"A thief!" 

" Yes, he stole some money and I don't care ! 
I never cared! I could understand why he did 
it. And he didn't care about this other man so 
long as he had me again. He said he didn't care 
even if I had lived with him." 

"But you didn't live with him?" demanded 
Mr. Barton harshly. 

" No, I didn't " — Lola laughed ; a laugh that 
was as much of a sob as a laugh — " but it wasn't 
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my fault I didn't. He was too good for me — 
much, much better than I was or ever will be. 
But I took money from him. How do you think 
I was living when I met you up in the Museum 
that day? I didn't have a job. I was living on 
his money. And I took jewelry from him. I 
took everything he'd give me and I wanted more. 
I wanted much more than he would give me. I 
went all to pieces for a time, I didn't care 
whether I lived or died or what became of me for 
a time because I couldn't have him — and it was 
him I wanted." 

Mr. Barton looked up, his eyes glittered more 
than ever. On his pallid cheeks burned a sud- 
den feverish scarlet. ^^ Oh, so that's the sort of 
a girl you are ! " he exclaimed. 

" Yes, that's the sort I am ! " 

"And to think I never knew — " 

" I tell you you never knew anything — any- 
thing ! — about me." 

" Well, if that's the sort you are — " 

Before Lola could divine his intentions he 
arose and tried to seize her hands ; but her hands 
eluded him and throwing his arms around her 
he pinned her arms to her sides ; before she could 
turn her face away his lips had ravished her lips. 

There was a brief and a desperate moment. 

Finally, Lola managed to free herself, to push 
him away from her. " Ugh ! " she cried. 
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Mr. Barton after hifl outburst was a little 
crestfallen. A little crestfallen^ too, perhaps to 
find Lola's strength equal to his own. '^ I'm 
sorry, Lola," he said. His humility, however, 
came too late. 

'^ Oo — please go ! " said Lola, without looking 
at him. 

Mr. Barton picked up his hat from the floor 
where it had fallen, brushed it carefully with the 
sleeve of his coat and said abjectly, "It isn't 
going to end this way, is it? " 

Lola did not answer him. She was in the 
doorway. She started upstairs. "Are you 
coming? " she asked. 

At last they were at the front door upstairs; 
the door was open ; Mr. Barton stepped outside ; 
the door was closed upon him. 

There against the closed door Lola rested for 
a moment, breathing deeply, her strength gone. 

When she finally returned to her own room, 
Dan was still sleeping quietly and peacefully. 
Lola choked back a slightly hysterical laugh as 
she thought how he had slept all through her 
fight for his happiness — and, yes, for her own 
happiness too. Maybe it would always be like 
that. Maybe it was she who would always have 
to fight for his happiness and hers. 

She stood beside the bed gazing down at him. 
How quietly he slept! Perhaps — and a sud- 
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den chill touched her heart — ah, but no! his 
breathing was regular and easy and calm. 

She dropped to her knees beside the couch and 
in a Toice pitched low so that it would not 
awaken him but so passionate that it seemed to 
rise throbbing from the very depths of her^ she 
cried, " Oh, Dan, you've got to marry me now ! 
You've got to get well ! You've got to get well 
and marry me now, Dan ! " 



CHAPTEB XX 



IT was another spring. 
From the window of her tiny liTing-FOom 
Lola could see the night sky — a clear, 
deep, blue-black sky studded with stars. Her 
apartment was so far up in this tall building 
that it was unnecessary to draw the shade over 
that window and the sky and the stars were al- 
ways there for her to gaze upon when she was 
alone, when Dan had gone out or gone to bed. 
Tonight, he had just gone to bed. Bather, he 
was preparing tc go; she conld still hear him 
fumbling about in the next room. 

How bright the stars were, bow distant, how 
unattainable! A consciousness came to her of 
all the thousands and thousands of people in the 
city sleeping or preparing to sleep beneath the 
watchful and distant stars, and she thought a 
little wistfully how each of the thousands and 
thousands was in so many ways like herself — 
each struggling towa;'d the stars, each seeking 
his meed of success, of happiness, each failing a 
little perhaps in attaining that complete some- 
thing which was his dream . . . compromising, 
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taking what he could wrest from life. It was 
Tery clear to Lola now that the stars were un- 
attainable ; she realized now that she was of the 
earth and bound to the ways of the earth but 
she had never forgotten from time to time to 
gaze at the stars — to gaze at them and yearn 
for them. . . . 

They had moved to this apartment, Dan and 
she, when the enlarging of the shop had com- 
pelled them to give up the room which had once 
been Mrs. Jayne's. Besides there was another 
reason why they had felt compelled to move. 
After ally one couldn't bring up a child in one 
room. 

A curious blurred expression 'was on Lola's 
face as she thought of the child. At first the 
idea had been horrible to her. She had vowed 
that she would never have a child but now — 
and her time was near — she was resigned to it 
There was that fact that she didn't have to bring 
up her child in one room. She could bring up 
him — or her — properly now. She shuddered 
again as she recalled that criminal brood of her 
father's and her stepmother's — the children 
that had come and the children that had gone. 
She realized well enough where her own horror 
of having children had originated. 

But it was different with her now. Yes, it 
was very different. In a way she had won the 
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right for herself to have a child And then a 
child would be another living thing to love, to 
whom to cling. She had not forgotten as yet 
the lessons that her loneliness had taught her. 

And she also thought with a little grim amuse- 
ment of the night that, lying sleepless in her bed^ 
she had decided that she would marry Dan if it 
were possible for him to stay home and bear the 
children while she went out to earn their liveli- 
hood. . . . Well; that of course was impossible; 
yet she had almost accomplished the impossible 
. . . the shop could run on earning their liveli- 
hood for a time whether she was there to look 
after it or not. 

Miss Newbury could look after the shop while 
she, Lola, was forced to be away from it. Miss 
Newbury was a jewel. She could manage the 
shop just as well as Lola could. The three girls 
took their orders from Miss Newbury even bet- 
ter than they did from her, Lola. Miss New- 
bury said she was too easy with the girls. Ah, 
but that was because she knew young girls so 
well — their roseate and romantic desires, their 
bitter handicaps and penalties, their sharp and 
acrid disillusions. Young girls needed some one 
to be easy with them. 

Dan too could look after the shop if it were 
necessary. Fortunately, it wasn't necessary. 
Dan had his own job to look after. It was pleas- 
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ant to think that he was doing so well. She had 
been wise to insist that he take little interest 
in the shop. It was no place for a man. 

Men were fanny. At least Dan was funny. 
He had seemed to regain his optimism, his buoy- 
ancy, simply because she had been able to see 
that he was decently dressed again. A dark blue 
double-breasted suit from a good tailor's, smart 
tan boots with winged tips which he had craved, 
an expensive scarf of rich maroon silk — these 
had done more for him than all the medicine in 
the world. And she had made him go back to 
school to study stenography and tyi)ewriting and 
grammar. She knew something about that. 
She could help him. She had helped him. And 
stenography and typewriting, she also knew, 
were a stepping stone for most men although 
they were only a hitching-post for most women. 
Men could go beyond them. Already Dan gave 
promise of going beyond them. 

She moved away from the window with its 
picture of the profound night sky and the in- 
numerable stars and she sighed at the thought 
of a duty that lay before her. 

For days and days — oh, for weeks and 
weeks! — she had been confronted with this 
duty. It was rarely absent from her mind now 
that she was forced to rest so much, to ^^ take it 
easy " as Dan put it 
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She had promised to let Mr. Ogden know when 
she was happy, when at last she realized she was 
happy because she had done the right thing. 

And now she was happy. Yes — she repeated 
it a little fiercely — she was happy! 

She went to the desk in the living-room and 
from a drawer drew forth a sheet of writing- 
paper and an envelope. 

First, for some reason, she addressed the en- 
velope. " Mr. William Ogden, The Ogden Pub- 
lishing Company." She hesitated. Then she 
wrote " Personal " in the lower left hand comer. 
She stamped the envelope. 

But the letter was more difficult to -write. 
Much more difficult. 

"Dear Mr. Ogden—" 

Yes, that was all right. That meant nothing ; 
and then, abruptly, her mind leaped away from 
the task before her. If her child was a boy, she 
thought, she would bring him up to be like Wil- 
liam Ogden. Ah, she had known him well 
enough for that! She could see that her boy 
was brought up to be like him. Even if the child 
was a girl she should be brought up to resemble 
William Ogden as nearly as possible, in charac- 
ter, in purpose, in achievement. At least, that 
much of him Lola would snatch for herself^ to be 
used for her own gratification. 
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Her pen fell again upon the sheet of writing 
paper. 

** I am happy now/' she wrote . . . and could 
write no more. 

Suddenly, an oyerwhelming flood of tears, bi^ 
ter, hot and searing, rose within her. But for 
all their intensity she had but little knowledge 
of why she wept although it did seem to her 
that in writing this letter she was putting away 
from her finally and definitely some dear dream, 
precious and long-cherished. It almost seemed 
to her that now, in writing William Ogden, much 
more than when she first became Dan Briggs's 
wife, she was saying farewell to the girl, Lola 
Kargo, who was herself for so long and whom 
she had known for so long, to settle down into 
the commonplace but contented Lola Briggs. 
So she sat there, her arms dropped upon the desk, 
her head upon her arms, over that letter on 
which was written only, " Dear Mr. Ogden — I 
am happy now," while her welling tears shook 
her. Yet she wept silently and without sound. 

And then as Lola sat there weeping secretly, 
Dan's Toice came from the next room. '^ LoUie, 
aren't you ever coming to bed? " asked his voice, 
and it was a little querulous. ^^ You know I can't 
go to sleep until you do come." 

In a panic, fighting to make her own voice 
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sound normal, she answered, ^^Yes, dear, I'm 
coming now — right away.'^ 

With her handkerchief Lola carefully dried 
her eyes of tears. Then she seized the unfinished 
letter, crumpled it and dropped it into the basket 
beside the desk. Her face was once more quite 
calm as her lips, tight and determined, mur- 
mured to herself, " I'll write it tomorrow sure." 

Then she extinguished the light and, moving 
slowly, went into the next room. 



THB END 



